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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan, 
In p. 155 you criticise the tone of a 
work entitled “Reasons for Dissent,” 
and select as a specimen of the author's 
taste and temper, a passage in which he 
denounces the Lesson appointed by our 
Church for King Charles’s Martyrdom 
Matt. xxvii.) as “awfully blasphemous.” 
hough I think the author can only in 
fairness be understood to mean that the 
appropriation of this history of our divine 
Saviour’s accusation, condemnation, and 
death, by which human redemption was 
effected, to the arraignment, sentence, 
and execution of any mere mortal man, 
gives it the character of blasphemy; yet 
it may not be amiss to set this Dissenter 
right in what he is evidently ignorant of, 
viz. that the above Lesson for the 30th 
of January was the ordinary Lesson ap- 
pointed for that day at least one hundred 
years prior to the death of King Charles, 
that is, ever since the settling of the 
Book of Common Prayer, in the begin- 
ning of Edward the Sixth’s reign. When, 
therefore, the Heads of our Church, after 
the Restoration, appointed an office for 
the day on which the late King was be- 
headed, they merely retained the ordinary 
daily Lesson; in doing which I presume 
to think that the Dissenter will not ven- 
ture to charge them with blasphemy. 
Perhaps he will see something to soften 
his censures and excite his amazement in 
this most remarkable coincidence, which 
struck the unhappy Monarch himself 
when the service of the Church was read 
to him by his Chaplain just before he 
ascended the scaffold, and afforded him 
(says his Biographer) some signs of re- 
joicing. Whoever reads the “ Eikon 
Basilike,” the undoubted composition 
and “ Portraicture of his sacred Majesty 
in his solitudes and sufferings,” with an 
unprejudiced mind, must, I think, allow 
that King Charles was a man of the most 
exalted piety, though he might be mista- 
ken in his notions of kingly prerogative. 
Sept. 28. I am, &c. J. W. 





J. T. remarks, « I am aware, with your 
correspondent I’. L. C. that the Roman- 
ists in Ireland consider their Prelates the 
rightful possessors of the sees; but what 
I contend for, is, that all Bishops who 
have been duly consecrated are entitled to 
be addressed ‘“* My Lord,” as a matter of 
courtesy, if not of right. If the title, 
«“ My Lord,” be refused, how are they to 
be addressed ?—Mr. Bishop? after the 
manner of Mr. Dean and Mr. Mayor. 
It should be remembered that the Bishops 
stand in the place of the Apostles—that 
their descent from the Apostles is duly 
traced—and that our excellent Church, 


acting upon the custom of the Primitive 
Churches, considers all preachers not epis- 
copally ordained as laymen. Our breth- 
ren in America, acting also upon this 
scriptural principle, sent over certain cler- 
gymen to this country, to receive conse- 
cration at the hands of the English pre- 
lates. Their first Bishop, Dr. Seabury, 
of Connecticut, was indeed consecrated 
in Scotland by the Bishops of that pure 
remnant of the true Church, which has 
subsisted in poverty and persecution from 
the time of the Revolution. Butin Feb. 
1787, two were consecrated at Lambeth, 
of whom one (the venerable Bishop 
White of Pennsylvania) still survives, 
and in 1790 a third. From that time the 
succession has been kept up by the Ame- 
rican Prelates.” 

Mr. Picken, author of “ Traditionary 
Stories of Old Families,” lately published, 
having found a remark frequently made, 
that his tales are too exclusively confined 
to Scotland, is desirous to enter also into 
the legends of English families, should 
the living members of them afford him 
the same facilities as the heads of Scot- 
tish houses have, from their archives or 
by the repetition of oral story. The his- 
tory of Amy Robsart, used by Sir Walter 
Scott, is an example that incidents as 
striking belong to the domestic history of 
English families, as any that are to be 
gleaned in Scotland; and Mr. Picken re- 
quests that any of our readers who have 
a taste for ancient traditions, &e. or have 
curious details in their possession, would 
point out to him the sources of such in- 
formation. 

The Rey. Joseph Taylor (Suppt. p. 
649) was not a member of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, but of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford, where the Rev. Isaae 
Crouch, now Rector of Narborough in 
Leicestershire, was his tutor. He was a 
native of Bowes, near Greta Bridge, co. 
York, and educated by the exemplary 
and zealous Simpson, Rector of Christ 
Church, Macclesfield. Some years ago 
he gained considerable credit in a short 
controversy against the pretensions of 
Johanna Southcott. 

Mr. J. Y. Akerman, author of the 
Numismatic Manual, &c. is preparing a 
Catalogue of Roman Coins, much after 
the manner of the useful work of Mion- 
net. He informs us that he finds much 
more that is new than he anticipated when 
he commenced the task; and, in particu- 
lar, has procured descriptions of many 
unpublished coins of the usurpers Carau- 
sius and Allectus. He adds, that he has 
reason to believe that there are still others 
in the cabinets of the curious, and requests 
the communication of descriptions of them. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA.—JEWS—CHRISTIANS. 


Gloster Terrace, 
Hoxton, Oct. 2. 


BEFORE I proceed, with the view 
of further illustrating the just and be- 
nevolent character of the East India 
Company’s government in India, to 
submit to the attention of your read- 
ers some notices of the several deno- 
minations of Christians who live in 
freedom and in harmony under that 
Government,—ailow me to mention 
the existence of a very ancient colony 
of Jews, residing in Cochin and the 
surrounding country; where they suf- 
fer under no such disabilities as those 
which affect persons of the Jewish re- 
ligion in Great Britain. These an- 
cient Indian Jews are called Black 
Jews, in contradistinction to the 
White Jews, of whom also there are 
not a few in India, who have emi- 
grated from Europe in later ages. 
There is a tradition among the Black 
Jews, that they arrived in India soon 
after the Babylonian captivity: and 
this tradition derives countenance 
from the circumstance of their pos- 
sessing copies of only those books of 
the Old Testament, which were writ- 
ten previously to the captivity, but 
none of those whose dates are subse- 
quent to that event. The library of 
the late Tippoo Sultaun contained 
some translations from these ancient 
Jewish Scriptures ; and there are co- 
pies of them in the possession of Jews 
in Malabar, which are remarkable for 
this peculiarity. Some of the Jewish 
manuscripts which are in the hands 
of native Jews, are described as exhi- 
biting an appearance of high antiquity, 
and as written on rolls of a substance 
resembling paper, and in a character 
which has a strong resemblance to, 
but not an exact agreement with, the 
modern Hebrew. 


Mr. Ursan, 


On Curistianity in Inpra, its 
history and state, which is the next 
subject to be attended to, professed 
Indian historians have thrown but 
little light; Mr. Mill, the most popu- 
lar of them, scarcely notices it :—yet 
India appears to have been, in the 
first age of the Christian era, the site 
of an apostle’s ministry and martyr- 
dom, and congregations of Christians 
are still to be found there, both with- 
in the Company’s territories, and in 
the dependent and allied States, who 
derive their faith and practice from 
that ministry; the former, indeed, 
somewhat obscured, and the latter 
corrupted by a traditionary descent 
through eighteen centuries, as well as 
by heathen and perhaps still more by 
antichristian association; but still, 
they have served to shed from age to 
age on the dark plains of Hindostan a 
dim light of truth, and to perpetuate 
the name and some of the peculiar 
doctrines of the Saviour of the world. 

It was in India also, that, after the 
Roman Pontiff had by his missionaries 
erected the standard of the Cross in 
the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, the same missionaries affect- 
ed to prosecute the work of conver- 
sion by the employment of force, and 
in that attempt perpetrated some of 
those utterly indefensible acts of 
cruelty and oppression, under a reli- 
gious pretence, which have tended 
more than her errors to obtain for 
the Church of Rome her unenviable 
celebrity. 

In different parts of India, and un- 
der the government of the East India 
Company, the Armenian Christians 
have formed religious establishments. 
The Greeks have also formed two; 
one at Calcutta, and another at Dacca. 
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In later times India has been visit- 
ed by Protestant missionaries, whose 
efforts, guided by a better rule, have 
not been inefficient. 

Ziegenbalgius, in communication 
with the English Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, commenced 
his missionary labours in India in the 
year 1705. 

The Moravian Brethren appear to 
have established themselves in India 
in 1758. 

The London Missionary Society in 
1791. 

The Baptists in 1801; and 

The English Episcopalians in 1815. 

To these several classes of professed 
Christians the government of India, 
administered by the East India Com- 
pany, has been uniformly more than 
tolerant ; it has been protective against 
every attempt at opposition or oppres- 
sion, whether made by Mahomedans, 
Hindoos, or rival Christians; and 
auxiliary, by the grant of pecuniary 
aid, when that aid has been solicited 
and needed. 

Hamilton, in his interesting account 
of the East Indies, published A.D. 
1744, observes, the black town of 
Madras ‘‘is inhabited by Gentows, 
Mahomedans, and Indian Christians, 
viz. Armenians and Portuguese, where 
there are temples and churches for 
each religion, every one being tole- 
rated; and every one follows his pro- 
per employment.”’ But toleration is 
a word which has strictly, in refer- 
ence to religion, no application in In- 
dia; because it belongs exclusively to 
states under rulers who claim a right 
to prescribe creeds and ceremonies, 
and to punish nonconformity, which 
the East India Company have never 
done. It has, on the contrary, been 
their rule to act benevolently and im- 
partially towards Christians of differ- 
ent denominations. 

While so acting, they and their ser- 
vants have not been indifferent to their 
own religious character; but have up- 
held, from their earliest settlement 
on the Peninsula, the sanctity of the 
Sabbath Day, by religious worship on 
that day in their several factories ; 
until they found it practicable to ren- 
der the profession of their faith more 
public by erecting churches, and ap- 
pointing chaplains to conduct the ser- 
vice at the principal stations in India. 

The particular application of the 
rule of conduct above described, will 
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be best explained to your readers by 
laying before them a sketch, although 
it must necessarily be a very faint 
one, of the history and state of the 
several classes of Christians in India. 

The most ancient body of Chris- 
tians in India is the primitive Church 
of Maray Ata, or Syrian Curis- 
TIANS of the ApostLE Tuomas. The 
tomb of this apostle, at Maliapoor on 
the coast of Malabar, has been, ac- 
cording to various accounts, as much 
venerated in the East from the first 
dawn of Christianity, as that of St. 
Peter in the West; and many inte- 
resting particulars of the Christian 
Church founded by St. Thomas in 
India, are still preserved there. 

The accounts of his arrival on the 
Peninsula, which are generally credit- 
ed, state, that after he had established 
Christianity in Arabia Felix, and in 
the island of Socatra, he came to In- 
dia A.D. 51, and landed at Cranga- 
nore on the Malabar coast, which was 
then the residence of a powerful Sove- 
reign. In that neighbourhood he 
found a colony of Jews (a circum- 
stance which corroborates the claim 
of the Black Jews to high antiquity), 
and to them he preached the Gospel, 
converting and baptizing several of 
them. The seed thus sown he conti- 
nued to cultivate successfully ; so that 
the Christian religion spread into the 
town of Cranganore, to Paroor, a city 
of the interior, and to Quilcn, then a 
considerable city on the coast, as well 
as into many of the small states of 
that part of India. Both Jews and 
Brahmins are stated to have embraced 
Christianity, and united in church 
fellowship, adopting the language of 
Syria in their public worship. Hav- 
ing first given to the congregations 
thus formed, rules of fellowship, and 
a form of Church government, the 
Apostle proceeded to Maliapoor, then 
a great and flourishing city, the resi- 
dence of a Sovereign prince, and the 
resort of Hindoo pilgrims, who eame 
from all parts of India to worship at 
the numerous and splendid temples 
which were within its walls. St. 
Thomas nevertheless preached the 
Gospel in this city openly, and the 
King became a convert to the Chris- 
tian faith, and was baptized; after 
which the Apostle, in the further pro- 
secution of his ministerial labours, ex- 
posed himself to the fury of the hea- 
then populace, by whom he was 
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stoned to death on a mount near to 
the city, which still retains the name 
of St. Thomas’s Mount. 

This mount, as well as the ancient 
city or town, to which also the Chris- 
tian inhabitants have given the name 
of St. Thomé, are now, and have been 
for several centuries, places of pilgrim- 
age and annual resort of Christians, 
who come from all parts of India, the 
interior of Armenia and Syria, crowd- 
ing to the town, and covering the 
mount, in order that they may kiss 
the spot where the Apostle suffered 
martyrdom; there also depositing 
their offerings, and praying over the 
place of his sepulture, which they are 
represented as holding in such high 
veneration, that they carry away with 
them small portions of the red earth, 
and, conceiving it to possess miracu- 
lous properties, administer it with 
great solemnity to the sick and dying. 

The yet unpublished history of the 
Syrian Christians, from the age of the 
Apostle, would be one of high interest. 
They suffered persecution from hea- 
then rulers during the three first cen- 
turies. Early in the fourth century, 
they obtained aid from Athanasius, 
Bishop of Alexandria, who is repre- 
sented as having come to their suc- 
cour, and appointed a Bishop to rule 
over and protect them. 

In the year 345, Mar Thomas as- 
sumed charge of them, under the au- 
thority of Eustathius, Bishop of An- 
tioch, and introduced amongst them 
several Bishops and_ Priests, as also 
“many Christian men, women, and 
children from foreign countries.’”’ This 
man Thomas Cama, or Mar Thomas, 
was an Armenian merchant, in creed 
an Arian, who first came to India 
with commercial views only; but be- 
ing a virtuous and upright man, and 
having amassed great wealth, he ob- 
tained the friendship of the Kings of 
Cranganore and Cochin, at the same 
time enjoying the veneration and re- 
spect of the Christians of St. Thomas; 
for whom he is stated to have built 
many churches, to have established 
seminaries for the education of their 
clergy, and to have founded a town 
called Maha Devapatam, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city of Cranganore, 
wherein he planted the foreign colony 
of Christians he had imported. 

He also, assisted by Syrian teach- 
ers, introduced the Syro-Chaldeac 
ritual, and successfully exerted his 
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influence with the native princes to 
obtain for the Christians on the Ma- 
labar coast exclusive privileges; such 
as independence of the native judges, 
except in criminal cases, and a rank 
in the country equal to nobility, by 
which they were placed on a level 
with the superior castes. These pri- 
vileges were ostensibly granted to the 
Christians, in consideration of their 
virtues, and they were enjoyed unin- 
terruptedly through several succeed- 
ing centuries, having been confirmed 
by formal grants in different and now 
unknown languages, engraved on ta- 
blets composed of 2 mixed metal. The 
inscription on the plate supposed to 
contain the oldest grant, is in the 
nail-headed or Persepolitan character. 
Another is in a character which has 
no affinity with any existing language 
in Hindostan. These tablets were 
lost during several centuries, and were 
recovered a few years since by the 
exertions of Colonel Macaulay, the 
British resident in Travancore, to the 
great joy of the Syrian churches ; by 
whom they were deposited, and are 
still preserved in the Syrian college, 
which has been erected at Cattayam. 

In settling the ecclesiastical consti- 
tution of the Syrian churches, it was 
determined that the right to rule over 
them should vest in those families 
only out of which the Apostle had 
himself ordained priests. The offices 
of Bishop, Archdeacon, and Priest, 
were accordingly for many years con- 
fined to these families, and persons 
were chosen from them who were re- 
cognized as the natural judges in all 
civil and ecclesiastical causes, and as 
having authority over all temporal as 
well as ecclesiastical affairs. 

In the ninth century the Syrian 
Christians were much depressed, and 
sought the aid of the Nestorian pa- 
triarch, who commissioned two eccle- 
siastics of that Church, Mar Saul and 
Mar Ambrose, to proceed to Malabar, 
and rule over them. These prelates, 
on their arrival at Quilon, were re- 
ceived by the Christians with great 
thankfulness. By their presence they 
soon commanded the respect of the 
native princes, who allowed them to 
make converts, and to erect churches 
wherever they pleased; for which 
also they obtained endowments from 
the noble and wealthy part of the 
community. From the Hindoo princes 
they moreover obtained the formal 
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renewal of ancient privileges by 
grants, which were engraven, as those 
of higher antiquity had been, on plates 
of metal. These grants are still pre- 
served, and are in the languages of 
Malabar, of Canara, of Bisnagur, and 
in Tamul. 

The Syrian or Nestorian Bishops, 
Mar Saul and Mar Ambrose, are still 
held in high veneration by the Syrian 
Christians, who mention them in their 
prayers, and dedicate churches to their 
memory, 

Between the ninth and fourteenth 
centuries these Christians are de- 
scribed as having attained to their 
highest state of external respectability, 
if not of purity. They were en- 
lightened by the instructions of a 
succession of able teachers from Sy- 
ria, who spread the blessings of the 
Gospel with zeal, integrity, and ho- 
nour; receiving such only to their 
communion as could approach with 
unblemished character; and rejecting 
all and every one who could not ap- 
pear with hands undefiled, and with 
minds thoroughly convinced of the 
abomination of heathen worship. All 
false miracles were then rejected, and 
the Christians were distinguished by 
intelligence and decency of manners, 
which recommended them to the na- 
tive princes, by whom their teachers 
were invested with the first offices 
under the Government. At length 
they entirely shook off the yoke of 
the Hindoo princes, and elected a 
Chief or King of their own religion, 
raising one Baliarte to the throne, 
who assumed the title of “‘ King of 
the Christians of St. Thomas :’’ but 
this state of independence did not 
long continue. The regal power, 
through default of succession, passed 
to the Rajah of Cochin, and that chief, 
while he professedly respected their 
rights, persecuted them through ha- 
tred of their religion. 

In this state the Portuguese found 
them ; encompassed on all sides by ene- 
mies, and bowed under the yoke of the 
Hindoo princes. The account which 
the Portuguese gave of them was, that 
they “‘ were in a state of decadence, 
and amounted to about 200,000 Chris- 
tians, the wreck of an unfortunate 
people who called themselves Chris- 
tians of St. Thomas, and after the ex- 
ample of their ancestors, performed 
pilgrimages every year to the place 
where the apostle consummated his 
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martyrdom; whose history and mi- 
racles, extracted from their annals, 
had been composed into a species of 
canticles translated into the language 
of the country, and sung by the inha- 
bitants of the fishery (the Manaar 
pearl fishery), and of the coast of Ma- 
labar.” 

Their subsequent history is a good 
deal interwoven with that of the Ro- 
man Catholics in India, and will be 
here very briefly adverted to: as much 
information upon it is contained in 
the general histories of the Portuguese 
nation, and of the Church of Rome. 

It may suffice to observe, that when 
the Syrian Christians placed them- 
selves under the direction of the Por- 
tuguese missionaries, and, as the lat- 
ter assert, ‘‘ voluntarily requested 
that they might be adopted as good 
and faithful subjects of the King of 
Portugal,” they amounted to 1500 
Christian churches under the Syrian 
patriarch, retaining their martial cha- 
racter, and associating with the higher 
castes of Hindoos, who deemed them- 
selves honoured by the association. 
On the part of the Syrian Churches, 
it is stated that they proposed their 
union with the western church, “‘ hav- 
ing full confidence in its piety and 
truth, and no knowledge of its cor- 
ruptions’’—that in particular the Sa- 
craments of confirmation, of extreme 
unction, of auricular confession, and 
the worship of images, were unknown 
to them—that the title of ‘‘ Mother of 
God”’ was, when they heard it, dis- 
gusting to them, and that when her 
image was first presented to them, 
they rejected it with indignation, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ We are Christians, and 
not idolaters.”” ‘To induce the Syrians 
to conform to the idolatry of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, the missionaries 
resorted first to artifice and then to 
force. They founded colleges and 
schools for youth, whom they pro- 
posed to instruct in the rites of the 
Latin Church, still employing the Sy- 
rian language, and it is believed that 
their schools did some service; but 
these measures not effecting their main 
object, which appears to have been 
the establishment of the Pope’s supre- 
macy, together with the erroneous 
tenets and particularly the idolatry of 
his religion,* the missionaries resort- 

* They professed to have found the 
remains of St. Thomas the Apostle and 
Martyr; anda skull and bones, called his, 
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ed to the inquisition about the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Division, 
contention, and confusion were the 
natural consequences of this step: in 
which state the Churches continued 
till the year 1599, when a fresh at- 
tempt was made to effect a compro- 
mise between the Latin and Syrian 
Christians, at a conference called the 
Synod of Udiamper, a town in the 
neighbourhood of Cochin. Here the 
parties met; but the Roman Catholic 
missionaries, the Jesuits, had bribed 
the civil power, which was in the 
hands of the Cochin Rajah, so effec- 
tually as to destroy the freedom of 
discussion, and eventually to obtain 
the means of subjecting the Syrian 
bishops to persecution, for their faith- 
ful adherence to the truth. Two of 
these confessors, Mar Symeon, and 
Mar [gnatius, were embarked on board 
of Portuguese vessels for Lisbon, where 
they were treated as heretics, and never 
more heard of in India. In this state 
of depression and suffering under Popish 
intolerance, the Syrian Christians con- 
tinued more than sixty years, until 
the capture of Quilon by the Dutch 
in 1661. By that event the power of 
the Portuguese was destroyed, and 
the Christians of St. Thomas restored 
to liberty. In 1665 the Jesuits quitted 
India. From their expulsion to the 
year 1815, the Syrian Churches con- 
tinued a separate branch of the Indian 
community ; although divided into 
sects, and impaired in energy and pu- 
rity of doctrine, by their unhappy con- 
nection with the Roman missionaries. 

In 1815, on the demise of their 
Patriarch, they obtained the aid of 
the Company’ s Government, exerted 
through Col. Macaulay, the Company’s 
resident in Travancore, who having 
recovered for them their ancient grants 
and evidences of nobility, assisted 
them to found a College at Cattayam 
for the education of a Clergy, and of 
the Syrian youth generally. Colonel 
Macaulay effected several other ar- 
rangements for the general improve- 
ment of their condition, A consider- 
able grant of land was obtained for 
the College, together with a donation 
of 20,000 rupees from the Rannee of 
Travancore, and three English mis- 
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sionaries were attached to the College 
at the instance of the Resident. 

The Syrian Christians now exist 
under three denominations. 

First. The Syrian Churches, of which 
there are fifty-seven in Quilon and the 
neighbouring districts, comprehending 
a Christian population of 70,000 per- 
sons, who are governed by a Metro- 
politan, and retain a comparatively 
pure doctrine, although its professors 
are in general in low condition. 

Second. The Syro- Roman Churches, 
who had adopted the Roman ritual 
with its corruptions, but still perform 
their worship in the Syrian language. 
These are in number ninety-seven 
Churches, with a population of about 
96,000 ; viz. fifty-two Churches, with 
a population of about 49,000, under 
the Archbishop of Cranganore ; thirty- 
eight Churches, with a population of 
40,000, under the Vicar Apostolique 
of Verapoli; and seven Churches, with 
a population of about 7000, under the 
Bishop of Cochin and Quilon. 

Third. The Latin Churches, which 
have fully conformed to the C hurch of 
Rome, and use a ritual in the Latin 
language. These are in number forty 
Churches, with a population of about 
54,000; viz. twenty-one Churches, 
with a population of about 29,000, 
under the Vicar Apostolique of Vera- 
poli; and nineteen Churches, with a 
population of about 35,000, under the 
Bishop of Cochin and Quilon. In ad- 
dition to these Churches, and de- 
pendent on them, there are numerous 
chapels of ease scattered over the 
country: in many instances four to 
each principal church. 

The Syrian Churches keep quite 
distinct from the Latin Churches, and 
do not intermix with them. 

Such of these Churches, and they 
are numerous, as are within the Com- 
pany’s territory, have enjoyed not 
only that general protection for per- 
sons and property, which is common 
to all classes of natives; but many 
grants or loans of money, and grants 
of land for the erection of Churches 
and for cemeteries, have been made 
to them. A volume might be filled 
with the details of these grants. The 
claims of the Christians for protection 
against Mahomedans and Hindoos, 
are also not unfrequent. The follow- 
ing is a somewhat remarkable in- 
stance. In one of the villages within 
the territories of the Ex- Paishwa, 
lately transferred to the Bombay Pre- 
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sidency, there appears to have been a 
body of these native Christians, who, 
immediately on the establishment of 
the British power in the district, ap- 
plied to the magistrate to relieve them 
from the disagreeable obligation of 
drawing the Hindoo idol’s car on his 
festival day. The Hindoos put in a 
formal answer to the claim of exemp- 
tion, pleading that the practice had 
continued for more than eighty years, 
which amounted to custom beyond 
the memory of man to the contrary. 
The cause was duly, and it may be 
presumed ably, argued by native Va- 
keels, before the British magistrate ; 
who decided that no custom, of how- 
ever long continuance, could justify a 
practice so monstrous, as that of com- 
pelling Christians to draw the car of 
an idol.—The decision was final— 
whether it gave universal satisfaction, 
the record does not state. 


Tue Roman Catuo tic MISSIONARIES. 


The establishment of these mis- 
sionaries at Goa early in the sixteenth 
century, has already been adverted to, 
and their most oppressive conduct to- 
wards the Syrian Christians. The 
learning and science of Europe, which 
they carried to India with them, con- 
tributed, it may be presumed, as much 
as the military power of the Portu- 
guese, to give them an influence and 
ascendancy among the native princes, 
which they might have enjoyed as 
long and as beneficially as the East 
India Company have enjoyed theirs, 
had they used it as temperately, as 
wisely, and as justly. How they 
did use it is now matter of history, 
and if any of your readers are not 
sufficiently informed upon the subject, 
they may be referred to the history 
of the Inquisition of Goa; or to the 
several other Portuguese accounts of 
their mission. 

The East India Company’s domi- 
nion, as it spread in India, extended 
of course over countries and places 
which contained Churches, religious 
houses, and other establishments of 
Roman Catholics ; for the most part 
of Portuguese origin. These Roman 
Catholics have received, and still re- 
ceive, the same protection for their 
persons and property, religious as 
well as civil, as has been extended 
to every other class of inhabitants. 
The Padrees, for they were known by 
that name in the seventeenth century, 
have been allowed the free exercise of 
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their religion to the extent of building 
and consecrating Churches, and per- 
forming worship therein, according to 
their own views. They have also 
been allowed peaceably to carry the 
Host in procession, but have not been 
permitted to compel either Papists, 
Protestants, Mahomedans, or Hindoos 
to kneel before it. Endeavours to 
exert force have occasionally brought 
them in contact with the Company’s 
government, and at one time the re- 
fractory conduct of the Congregation 
de propagandd fide, caused them to be 
excluded from Madras, and the Capu- 
chins to be preferred and allowed, as 
the only body of Roman Catholics, which 
the Government could at that time with 
safety to the peace of the settlement, 
permit to reside in it. But this and 
any other similar restraints, which 
may have been imposed, have been 
temporary ; and withdrawn when the 
occasions have ceased. There is not, 
that I am aware of, any regulation of 
the Company’s government, which 
would prevent one of the Bishops of 
the Church of Rome, now resident in 
India, from receiving and wearing a 
cardinal’s hat, were it the pleasure of 
his holiness the Pope to send him one. 
The law of premunire, that famous 
contrivance of Henry the Eighth, by 
which he deprived his minister Wol- 
sey of all his goods, and John Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester, of his head, is 
unknown in India, except as a piece 
of English history. The Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishops of India do in fact cor- 
respond with the several states of 
Europe, such as Italy, France, and 
Portugal, to which they acknowledge 
ecclesiastical allegiance, and have often 
obtained assistance from the Company 
in conducting their correspondence 
with those states, and in remitting 
and receiving funds: still further, 
they enjoy at the present time large 
pecuniary support, which has from 
time to time been freely granted to 
them, in every instance where a case 
of necessity and of useful application 
has been clearly made out. In sueh 
cases, the Company have either 
granted plots of ground, or sums of 
money, to erect churches ; or the loan 
of such funds, or stipends for the offi- 
ciating priests, of whom there are at 
the present time a very considerable 
number in the monthly receipt of such 
stipends. Tuos. FisHEer. 
(To be continued.) 
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Mr. Urzsan, 

HAVING been favoured by Horace 
Barwick, Esq. of Charing, with two 
drawings representing different views 
of the Palace of Charing, which will 
greatly illustrate the description given 
in your Magazine for August, I trans- 
mit them for insertion in your pages 
(see Plate I.) 

The portions shown in the upper 
view are those which face the visitor 
upon his entrance through the Great 
Gate. Several of the windows were 
inserted, or altered, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, as was noticed in p. 112. 

The lower view represents the Re- 
fectory, and the mutilated remains of 
one of its elegant windows. It is 
now converted into a barn. 7.3. 


—-—<--- 


Mr. Ursan, 


I WILL now direct your attention 
to a very curious and beautiful relic 
of Norman domestic architecture in 
Lincotn, belonging to the class to 
which I have hitherto limited my at- 
tention, namely, to such houses as are 
distinguished by the elevation of their 
principal chambers upon a basement 
story, mostly groined in stone. This 
latter character, however, does not 
belong to the present example. The 
floor is and always has been of wood, 
—a choice, we may fairly conclude, 
not determined by economy, since un- 
usual expense has been lavished on the 
design and sculptured decorations of 
the exterior. Security from foes with- 
out was generally carefully insured, 
and two ranges of apartments, sepa- 
rated by a stone roof, was not liable 
to extensive injury by accident from 
within. Indeed, it does not seem that 
fire, one of the most frequent and for- 
midable assailants of churches as well 
as houses in former times, had much 
opportunity to extend its ravages; the 
former may generally have afforded 
more fuel than the latter, which in 
many instances presented nothing 
combustible but the beams of the 
roof, and the few solid pieces of oaken 
furniture, which were either fixed to 
the walls, or distributed over the floor 
of the apartments. But the absence 
of a stone roof to the chambers be- 
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low, did not preclude the adoption of 
floors of cement above. The compo- 
sition used for this purpose was strong, 
durable, and invulnerable to fire ; and 
though of very ancient and general 
use, there is no reason to conclude 
that it at all times superseded oaken 
planks in the construction of floors. 
Its additional weight, if it possessed 
any, was not felt on the huge beams 
which were provided for the floor ; and 
we cannot doubt that a floor of this 
composition could be made to last for 
a very long period, without the assist- 
ance of wood or of any other mate- 
vial.* 

The example of Norman domestic 
architecture now selected for descrip- 
tion, does not, as I have before re- 
marked, exhibit any groinwork, and 
the wood-work which separates the 
basement and the principal story in 
the inner building, is of uncertain an- 
tiquity. 

This is one of the three specimens 
of the domestic architecture of the 
Normans, that contribute to the or- 
nament and interest of a town which, 
for magnificence of situation, extent, 
and splendour of its ancient establish- 
ments, and the antiquity, beauty, and 
costliness of its architecture, is sur- 
passed by very few in Europe. The 
building alluded to occupies a position 
on one side of the main entrance into 
the city from the south, very near the 
church of St. Peter’s at Gowts, and 
about half a mile from the foot of the 
hill, on whose utmost elevation stands, 
in the centre of a presinct with gate- 
ways and houses of elegant design, 
and, as the master object of all around, 
the noble Cathedral with its triple 
towers. Immediately below, and in 
connexion with this group, was seen 
the episcopal palace, whose broad and 
lofty masses stretched from east to 
west in a line nearly equal to that of 
the Cathedral. The castle to the left, 
with its huge towers of defence, ren- 
dered equally strong by nature and 
art, was a grand and terrific feature in 
this assemblage of architecture. At 
the foot of the hill thus crested with 
buildings of the most magnificent cha- 
racter, the City was built, and enrich- 
ed with parish churches, monasteries, 





* A raised floor of this material alone, may be seen among the ancient ruins called 


the Baths of Julian in Paris. 


It is about eighteen feet square, and full twelve inches 


in thickness, composed of lime, sand, fragments of brick, flint, and pebbles, promis- 


cuously wrought up into a mass of surprising strength. 
in several places, but answers the purpose it has served for many centuries, and is 
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still as capable of upholding as much weight as a floor composed of any other material. 
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and mansions, of which some are per- 
fect, but of the greater number only 
fragments remain. Among the latter 
class is the Norman mansion | pur- 
pose to describe. It faces the ruins 
of John of Gaunt’s house, and has 
experienced somewhat a better fate 
than that once beautiful building, in- 
asmuch as it has been neglected and 
appropriated to mean uses, and there- 
by escaped frequent and destructive 
alterations. This edifice, like others 
of the same period and destination, is 
known only by a modern appellation, 
and from its proximity to the house 
on the opposite side of the street, the 
name of John of Gaunt has been at- 
tached to it with as little propriety as 
that of Pythagoras to the Norman 
house in Cambridge. The front next 
the street presented a long and lofty 
line of building, with the characteris- 
tic buttress at regular distances. The 
southern extremity of the elevation 
has been entirely destroyed, or so ex- 
cessively defaced, as to render its ori- 
ginal extent beyond the gateway in 
that direction, uncertain : but towards 
the north, the line of the front is en- 
tire; and from this point, a second 
building ofconsiderablelength stretches 
eastward. On the first view of a Nor- 
man house, so noble in dimensions, 
and so interesting in design as the one 
before us, we imagine ourselves in 
possession of a model deficient in 
none of its essential constituent fea- 
tures; but an attentive examination 
will lead to the tiscovery that the alti- 
tude of all the wos has been dimi- 
nished, not more perhaps than the 
height of the parapet on the trans- 
verse building, but in front, a whole 
story has been swept away. A very 
elaborately sculptured cornice, which 
once appeared as the middle line in 
the elevation, now serves for the pa- 
rapet, which consists of a remnant of 
the upper or principal floor, which is 
carried to an unusual height above the 
ground. An angle of one of the win- 
dows, which were recessed, and had 
columns on the sides, is preserved ; 
and a portion of the shaft of a’chim- 
ney, resting on a buttress and corbels, 
is another fragment ; both of them in- 
teresting, as indicating the former 
existence of a highly-finished design, 
and as proving the attachment of the 
Normans to the rule of fixing the fire- 
place on the external wall of their 
houses. The gateway, now the chief 
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object of architectural interest on the 
exterior, claims our attention, as a 
novel feature in the design of Norman 
domestic architecture. It is a semi- 
circular arch of lofty and very beauti- 
ful proportions, and of ample breadth; 
but the space forming the avenue 
through the building into the court, 
is still broader, and again contracts, 
leaving room for a sufficiently capa- 
cious internal archway. In the exte- 
rior arch, the elegance of decoration 
is happily combined with the grace of 
proportion. The piers are massy, and 
quite plain; but the mouldings, spring- 
ing from a Norman abacus, are in very 
high relief, and singularly combined. 
The weather-cornice is excavated on 
the face, and thickly set with rosets, 
and one of the hollow chamfers is en- 
riched with a flower of four leaves 
raised in the centre,—the same deco- 
ration which in early pointed archi- 
tecture is familiarly known as the dog 
tooth. There are many other minute 
particulars in the formation and ar- 
rangement of the mouldings and orna- 
ments, which it would be interesting to 
notice; but those I have just named, 
will bear me out in my conjecture as 
to the age of the building, no part of 
which was erected till towards the 
close of the 12th century, perhaps 
about the year 1190, when Norman 
architecture had resigned its old esta- 
blished characteristics to the influence 
of a new style, to which, in its luxu- 
riance of enrichment, and the increas- 
ing taste of the architects for diver- 
sity and novelty of embellishment, it 
had given birth. 

The introduction of the Pointed arch 
was not immediately followed by the 
establishment of Pointed architecture, 
as a fixed and approved order, and 
the style of the Normans did not sud- 
denly quit its domination; but retain- 
ing the form of the arch, its first es- 
sential distinction, it yielded gradually 
to interpolations and abatements in 
every other lineament, till its magni- 
ficent character, as seen in the Cathe- 
drals of Durham and Rochester, be- 
came softened into the graceful archi- 
tecture exhibited in the nave of St. 
David’s Cathedral, and in portions of 
that of Selby Abbey. But the partial 
abandonment of the arch itself shortly 
followed, and the effect of an inter- 
change of decoration was tried and 
adopted ;— Norman arches appeared 
with ornaments which grew up as it 
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were with the Pointed arch, and Point- 
ed arches with ornaments, which ori- 
ginated with the older style. The 
ruins of Glastonbury Abbey, and the 
choir and sanctuary of St. David’s Ca- 
thedral, nobly exemplify my descrip- 
tion, and exempt the good taste and 
ability of the architects in the last 
half of the 12th century, from the 
charge of deterioration. 

Again, the arches of both kinds 
were very frequently united in the ori- 
ginal construction of buildings, as in 
the gateway of the Norman mansion 
now under notice. The basement 
story is unusually lofty, considered 
relatively with the other proportions 
of the edifice : the architect must have 
foreseen that the arch would be raised 
higher than necessity demanded, but 
not, as he well knew, above the height 
which was deemed requisite for its 
beauty ; he therefore, deeply imbued, 
as we have already seen, with the en- 
terprising spirit of the age, placed 
within the semicircle, and springing 
from the same abacus, an obtusely 
shaped Pointed arch, the admirable 
construction of which constitutes its 
only ornament. 

There seems to have been no other 
defence against sudden and unwel- 
come intrusion, than what was afford- 
ed bya massy wooden door: I observe 
no groove for a portcullis; and a moat 
was impracticable, at least in front, 
unless it be supposed that the ancient 
and present line of road are not the 
same. One of the common contri- 
vances for security, next to substantial 
walls, has, however, been resorted to 
in the formation of the design of this 
house, I mean the exclusion of win- 
dows from the basement on the exte- 
rior, with the exception of a single 
loop. 

Passing through the gateway, I no- 
tice, towards the left, the long range 
of building before remarked, as joined 
at right angles to the west front; but 
facing the gateway, and on the right 
hand, there do not appear ever to have 
been any buildings. The quadrangu- 
lar area might once have been com- 
pleted and enclosed by a wall, both 
for convenience and security, but no 
traces of an ancient boundary to the 
court are visible. 

It is not difficult to discover in con- 
nection with walls, which have been 
excessively dilapidated, modernized, 
and reduced, a building of fair pro- 
portions, and of superior design, com- 
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prehending the spacious apartment 
which in Norman houses of the larger 
class, seems uniformly to have been 
detached from the other most useful 
rooms. It is uncertain, in this in- 
stance, whether the building in ques- 
tion ever stood isolated, but it is evi- 
dent that it always formed the remote 
extremity of the wing. Its upper or 
principal chamber has, facing the 
south, and separated by the remains 
of a chimney shaft, two Norman win- 
dows, each consisting of double lights 
divided by an octagonal column. The 
windows in the basement are square, 
and a door of the same shape leads to 
the interior, which is nineteen feet 
eight inches wide, and about thirty 
feet long. The floor of the upper 
room is supported by a row of pillars, 
all of wood, except one, which is of 
stone and circular. 

The foregoing remarks are illus- 
trated by representations of the prin- 
cipal ornaments and mouldings, co- 
pied from unmeasured drawings. 

No. VII.* section of the architrave 
of the gateway. No. VIII. elevation 
of the label, or weather moulding. 
No. [X. one of the dog-tooth orna- 
ments. No. X. section of the abacus 
moulding. No. XI. view of one of 
the windows in the court. Nos. XII. 
and XIII. capital and base of the same 
window. No. XIV. cornice on the 
shaft of the chimney. 

I have only to add that this neglect- 
ed ruin furnishes one of the choicest 
specimens of Norman architecture in 
Lincoln, and that the walls are com- 
posed of good masonry, and exhibit 
good workmanship, wherever the 
mischievous hand of innovation has 
not marked the building with its indu- 
bitable impress. 

The specimen of the mixed style 
just described, claims an older date 
than can be ascribed to the architec- 
ture of St. Mary’s Church, Shrews- 
bury, and a later period than the de- 
sign of the north-west Tower of Can- 
terbury Cathedral. The Pointed arch, 
though occasionally adopted at the 
time that the last-named example rose 
from its foundations, does not seem 
to have gained so considerable a share 
of favour as to have induced any sa- 
crifice either of the general features, 
the form of the arch excepted, or of 
the subordinate decorations of the 
Norman style. Those who knew the. 

* Plate V. of Norman architecture 
will be given in a future Number. 
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Tower in its full and fair proportions, 
will remember the exact correspond- 
ence of all its mouldings, the regular 
graduation of its numerous stages, 
and the accordance of the masonry, 
which was composed of squares dif- 
fering in size between seven inches 
and one foot. I regard this building 
as presenting; a very early specimen of 
the Pointed arch, and as a valuable 
link in the chain of architectural his- 
tory. Norman and Pointed arches 
are seen in juxta-position in the 
church at Shrewsbury, and are hap- 
pily blended in its design; but when 
the Tower of Canterbury Cathedral 
was built, Norman architecture was 
without a rival, and a design from 
which the architect, whoever he was, 
in his love of majestic simplicity, de- 
termined to exclude every species of 
carved ornament, and to adopt the 
most simple form of moulding, may 
have been considered sufficiently va- 
ried and enriched by the introduction 
of the Pointed arch as a frame to the 
Norman windows in the uppermost 
stage. Nothing more than the figure 
of the arch was at variance with the 
rest of the design, and it surely can- 
not be viewed in any other light than 
as an original feature. The Norman 
corbels of the parapet remained all 
round the Tower; and if it be neces- 
sary to strengthen the foregoing tes- 
timony as to the unity of the build- 
ing, and the regular progress of its 
construction from the base to the 
summit, without the delay which was 
sometimes occasioned even in former 
times by the want of funds, or from 
other causes, I will remark, that the 
wall on the interior at the back of the 
Pointed arches, was excavated by 
means of Norman arches, the same as 
in the stages below ; that the perpen- 
dicular line of one hundred and 
nineteen feet of masonry had no 
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cornice for ornament, or ledge for 
floors, the timbers of which had 
been fixed in the walls; and that the 
masonry internally and externally was 
alike. Its exposed sides were not 
pierced by any openings at the period 
when the two inclosed sides were re- 
moved for the purpose of an altera- 
tion which has already been described. 
Several of the Norman windows were 
walled up; another was despoiled of 
its inner arches and pillars, and sup- 
plied with a simple pattern of tracery ; 
and the principal window towards the 
north was dispossessed by one of 
larger proportions in the style of the 
15th century, with the removal of 
only so much of the surrounding wall 
as was necessary for its insertion. 
The ancient masonry had never been 
disturbed in any of the solid members. 
The walls remained to the day of their 
destruction as they were left by their 
architect, save in the quality of 
strength, where strength was essential. 
I have, in a preceding letter, express- 
ed my opinion as to the age of this 
Tower, and will now observe that I 
formerly found reason to doubt the 
accuracy of the current notion, that 
the Tower in question was a portion 
of the work of Archbishop Lanfranc, 
who is said to have re-edified the Ca- 
thedral, in consequence of the exten- 
sive damage it sustained in the time 
of his predecessor Abp. Stigand. * 
Having stated the evidence which 
the architecture of the Tower presents 
against the claim to its early Norman 
date, I may briefly notice that Ead- 
mer’s description of the rebuilding of 
this Cathedral, remains plain and -sa- 
tisfactory: ‘‘ the oratory or choir, as 
far as from the great tower to the east 
end, was, by the care of Archbishop 
Anselm, enlarged; and that Ernulph 
rebuilt the forepart of the church which 
Lanfranc had erected.” + Some por- 





* The writer finds no reason to change his opinion, as to the ages of the different 
parts of Canterbury Cathedral, given in his “Account of the Cathedrals of England and 
Wales.” The elaborate description of this church contained in the last number of the 


above work, was published in Sept. 1821. 


Another description of the same subject 


also appeared entire in the concluding number of Mr. Britton’s volume, which number 


was printed and dispersed in January 1823. 


The proprietor of the first-named pub- 


lication carried the date in the title-page forward to 1822, three months after the com- 
pletion of the work; the publishers of the latter, carried the date back to 1821, the 


period of its commencement. 


In one case it might be useful to begin a new year with 


a new book; in the other there might possibly be some advantage in assuming the 
older date; but I shall presently have occasion to examine and explain the reason 
wherefore amateur draughtsmen sometimes antedate their sketches of ancient and 


remarkable buildings. 


+ Gostling, p. 57. 
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tions in the centre of the building 
might safely be ascribed to Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc, but the bulk of its 
architecture is evidently of a later date. 
We know that, on Lanfranc’s arrival, 
he found, besides a dilapidated cathe- 
dfal, a palace in nearly the same con- 
dition, and a monastery that had 
shared the disasters which accident, 
age, or neglect, had brought upon all 
the noblest buildings in Canterbury. 
His munificence and perseverance, 
however, soon enabled him to re-edify 
and greatly improve all these struc- 
tures, which, when completed, pro- 
bably far surpassed in beauty and ex- 
tent the buildings erected by his pre- 
decessors. Lanfranc, therefore, is de- 
servedly remembered as one of the 
most generous benefactors to Canter- 
bury, and it is not surprising that 
some antiquaries should ascribe to 
him the Norman architecture of the 
present Cathedral, and scarcely admit 
as probable, that his church might in 
its turn have shared the fate which 
lighted so frequently and fatally upon 
its Saxon predecessors. 

I have thus digressed from Domes- 
tic to Ecclesiastical Architecture, for 
the purpose of more clearly develop- 
ing the style which distinguishes 
without exception, all the remaining 
examples of the former class of build- 
ings, and which also characterises 
many of the most noble monuments 
belonging to the latter. Norman ar- 
chitecture includes several styles, as 
distinct from each other as the Circular 
from the Pointed arch. One of these 
styles is exemplified in the commence- 
ment of this letter; another may be 
seen in the west front of Lincoln Ca- 
thedral. The round arch prevails in 
both ; it is in fact, the essence of Nor- 
man architecture, which is recognised 
by this form in the absence of every 
other feature, and every kind of orna- 
ment. Its oldest models are pure, 
that is, without any admixture of the 
pointed arch in its original construc- 
tion, or of the mouldings, sculptures, 
lightness of character, or any other 
form belonging to that invention. If 
this description be true, the mansion 
just delineated possesses no claim to 
a remote date among the examples of 


Norman architecture. It exhibits the 
characteristic arch, and some of the 
genuine enrichments; but many of 
the ornaments can claim only a Nor- 
man original. The Pointed arch, which, 
in a single instance, is admitted in 
the design, may be regarded as an 
essay,—an experiment; but it usurps 
the place of no other arch, and this 
style leaves the original one in undis- 
turbed ascendancy. This building 
combines strength, richness of orna- 
ment, and perfect simplicity; each 
applied to the surest advantage ; sim- 
plicity where strength alone was re- 
quired; sculpture where it could aug- 
ment the beauty of the design, and 
escape the injury of assault. The ar- 
rangement here observed, of strength 
below, and grace above, was com- 
monly adopted by the Norman archi- 
tects. It was founded in reason, and 
was not neglected in succeeding ages, 
except only in later times, when the 
beauty of ornament was destroyed by 
its redundancy. 

Aw ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUARY. 


—>— 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 9. 

I WAS much interested by the ac- 
count given in your August number, 
p- 162, of the Kiln for Church Tiles 
recently discovered at Malvern; as 
consider that it has thrown an im- 
portant light upon the history of those 
frequent ornaments of the floors of 
our ancient churches. They have 
sometimes been termed Norman tiles, 
apparently from the circumstance of a 
curious armorial pavement of a simi- 
lar description, formerly in the an- 
cient palace of Caen, having strongly 
attracted the attention of the anti- 
quaries of the last century.* The 
frequency, however, of their occur- 
rence in England, and their being of- 
ten ornamented with shields of arms 
appropriate to the place where found, 
seemed to show that they were of do- 
mestic manufacture ; and the disco- 
very of the kiln at Malvern has con- 
firmed the fact. A few entire pave- 
ments of this material are still to be 
seen in various parts of the country ; 
particularly in Gloucester Cathedral ; 
and at Southam House, the seat of 








* See two plates engraved in the Gentleman’s Magazine, for March 1789; and 
another collection of them in a separate Essay written by Mr. Henniker. In Mr. 
Dawson Turner’s Tour in Normandy will also be found a plate of a fire-place, with 


some of the tiles lying before it. 
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Lord Ellenborough, near Cheltenham, 
are some fine remains of that formerly 
at Hailes Abbey. Though some of 
these have been described and en- 
graved,* they are certainly deserving 
of further attention. 

The object of my present letter, 
however, is to offer some remarks on 
the English inscription on one of the 
varieties of the Tiles of Malvern, and 
which I believe is singular in its kind, 


Inscribed Tile in Malvern Church. 





(Oct. 


graved a representation of this,+ which 
far from deserves to be called a per- 
fect fac-simile; it shows, however, 
with tolerable accuracy, the only pe- 
culiar features not exhibited in the 
types above used, which are the forms 
of the p andw. The meaning was 
entirely lost to the Worcestershire 
Historian; as, instead of kepist he 
read Be just, and, instead of sectur, 
the most important word of the whole, 
he read lectur.t With these excep- 





tions, heread the lines correctly, which, 
in modern orthography, are as follow : 
Think, man, thy life 
May not ever endure. 
That thou dost thyself 
Of that thou art sure; 
But that thou keepest 
Unto thy executor’s care, 
If ever it avail thee, 
It is but a venture. 


+ mon. pi. 
mai, not, eu, endure. 


. * 
+ art . 


Dn - tO. pi. . cure 


and. eu. bit. auaile. 


When turning over the leaves, a 
short time since, of Willis’s ‘‘ Survey 
of the Cathedrals,’’ I was amused to 
find another copy of these lines, but 


bit . is. e abenture 





Dr. Nash, at p. 70 of the Additions 
to his History cf Worcestershire, en- 





* The pavement in Gloucester Cathedral is engraved in Carter’s “ Specimens of 
Ancient Sculpture and Painting;” where also is another plate composed of tiles at 
St. Cross, at Romsey, Salisbury, Exeter, Gloucester, and St. Alban’s. 

In Carter's “ Ancient Architecture,” pl. xxvii. are also others from Glastonbury, 
St. Alban’s, Abergavenny, Glcucester, Tewkesbury, and Great Malvern. 

A plate in Dallaway’s History of Heraldry gives some of the Gloucester tiles 
which are notin Carter. It is also inserted in Fosbroke’s History of that City. 

In Lysons’s Gloucestershire Antiquities, pl. 74, are engravings of two beautiful 
pavements of these tiles in the Mayor's chapel, Bristol, and in Berkeley Castle. 

At Laund Abbey in Leicestershire are some tiles which present an alphabet in 
capital letters, but each letter reversed; see Nichols’s History, vol. ii. pl. xlv. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for Nov. 1802, are engraved two tiles, in Offley 
Church, Hertfordshire, which seem to have been made the support of a very extraor- 
dinary conclusion, according to this inscription placed on the church wall, “ ‘These 
tiles were found in this church, 1777, which proves that King Offa was buried 
here.” (!) Yet the late Historian of the County, Mr. Clutterbuck, has neither no- 
ticed the historical discovery, nor the tiles. They appear to have an inscription; but 
the engraving is too small to convey a proper idea of it. 

In Gent. Mag. LXxxIx. ii. 577, are engraved some tiles, in the church at Stone in 
Worcestershire, bearing the arms of Berkeley and St. John. 

The tile from which Dr. Nash engraved was in the possession of Sir Edward 
Winnington ; and was supposed to have been taken from “the outside” of the old 
church at Stanford; but it might have been brought from one of the Malverns. Of 
the various patterns of the tiles at Great Malvern, Mr. Nash has given the following 
account: “ The floor and walls of the choir were paved and decorated with square 
bricks, painted with the arms of England, the abbey of Westminster [perhaps rather 
Edward the Confessor], Mortimer Earl of March, Bohun Earl of Hereford, Clare 
and Despencer Earls of Gloucester, Beauchamp Earl of Warwick and Baron of 
Powick. Some of these quarries are dated 1453, others anno r. H. VI. xxxyj. 
Some few have the arms of Skull of Winchenford, and others those of Stafford of 
Grafton.”—Those engraved by Carter (as above noticed) seem to have been made to 
be placed erect on the wall, as they represent tracery and tabernacle work, inclosing 
the arms of England, and those of the Passion, They are, however, only five 
varieties. 

¢ In Chalmers’s History of Malvern, 8yo, 1817, Dr. Nash’s Be just is altered to 
gevest, in favour of which reading, and of lectur, a long argument is entered into 
(pp. 80—83) ; but no further approach is made to the true interpretation. In Neale’s 
Churches, 1824, the correct reading of sectur is arrived at ; but gevest is retained. 
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most woefully disguised, as will be 
seen by the following extract : 


«In the vaulted roof under the Lady 
Chapel (Hereford) called the Golgotha, 
is an antient chapel, with the pourtray- 
tures of a man and woman in praying 
postures. Out of the man’s mouth isa 
label with this on it: 


Butt and the Leave then will to bp me 
ig 


1 
Guer and pe have it ig but a Depur. 
And out of the woman’s this: 


Vemember the Leave may not indure 
Chat thow dost thy self thereaf thou 
are the Sowere, 


Round the verse was a Latin inscription 
commemorating Richard Jones, mer- 
chant, who rebuilt the charnel house after 
it had long lain desolate, by the feast of 
All Saints, 1497.” * 

These lines were evidently quite in- 
explicable to Browne Willis. They 
seem to have been somewhat different 
to those on the Malvern tiles, though 
in a very trifling degree; and if the 
above incorrect transcript may be at 
all taken as a guide, their true read.. 
ing may have been something like the 
following : 

Remember thy life may not endure, 

That thou dost thyself, thereof thou art 
sure, 

But an thou leave thy will to thy heirs, 

Ever an ye have it, is but a venture. 

By another accident, 1 have also 
met with some verses couched in a 
very similar spirit, and of almost the 
same date, which were formerly in 
Blakesley Church, Northamptonshire, 
on the gravestone of John Aleyn, an 
officer of the Court of Common Pleas, 
who died in 1460. He was represent- 
ed in a brass plate as a man placed 
under a windmill, and round the edge 
of the stone were these lines :¢ 
Man, whnte the wonde biloweth fooke 

that thow gronde, 
nd on thy owne soule alwep pave in 


mpnde 5 

Crust not to thine erecutorg, for then 
be false, 

WOE inctiaiaancaat that thow do...... mn 


The frequency of our ancestors not 


Ancient Distrust of Executors. 
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trusting to their executors for their 
sepulchral monuments, is attested not 
only by many actually recorded to 
have been erected by the parties them- 
selves; but by the large numbers, on 
which, after they had been so prepared, 
the executors have neglected even to 
insert the date of the party’s decease. 
Weever has also preserved, in his 
«Funeral Monuments,” some verses 
to a similar effect, and apparently of 
the same period, as those we have al- 
ready perused. One is an inscription 
which was depicted upon a wall with- 
in St. Edmund’s Church in Lombard- 
street, London: t 


PMPan, the behovyth oft to have pis in 
mynd, 
Pat pots gebveth twyth pin bond, pat sail 
pot fynd, 
For twydotwes be sloful, and chploren 
beth unkpnd, 
Executors beth covetos, and kep al pat 
pey fynd, 
FE eny body esk wher pe veddys goodys 
becam. § 
Pey ansquer, 
So Gov me helpe and halidam, be dien 
& pore man. 
Pink 
on pis. 

The object of these exhortations ap- 
pears partly to have been to urge the 
people to liberality in their works of 
piety and charity during their life- 
time, instead of deferring them for 
bequests in their wills. The clergy 
would adopt this strain on the policy 
that a bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush. Weever has extracted 
from Gower’s additions to his Vox 
Clamantis, some verses, contra Mor- 
tuorum Executores, which completely 
embody these sentiments : 

Post mortem pauci qui nunc reputantur 
amici [tue. 

Sunt memores: anime sis memor ipse 
Da dum tempus habes, tibi propria sit 

manus heres ; 

Auferet hoe nemo quod dabis ipse Deo, 

Weever has also quoted two other 
couplets, for writing which the poet 
may have been employed by the mason: 





* Willis’s Cathedrals, vol. I. p. 503. 


+ Bridges’s Northamptonshire, vol. I. p. 233, from Belchier’s collections. 


¢ Funeral Monuments, p. 19. 
part of the epitaph of Richard Nordell. 


From p. 413, where it is repeated, we find it was 
The former part is poetry, but not on the 


same topic. It has no date; but is evidently of the same age as the foregoing pieces. 
§ Qu.? be gone, which would rhyme with mon. 
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One is this : 
‘fallax szpe fides, testataque vota peri- 

bunt; 
Constitues tumulum si sapis ipse tuum, 


And the other : 


Certa dies nulli; mors certa; incerta se- 
quentum 
Cura: locet tumulum qui sapit ipse sibi. 


In this last we have, in the words 
**sequentum cura,” almost the very 
letters, as well as the purport, of the 
old English ‘‘sectur cure,” on the 
tile at Malvern. J. GN. 


— 
Mr. Urzan, 

ONE of the most distinguished offi- 
cers employed by the Parliament dur- 
ing the early part of their contest with 
Charles the First, was Colonel, after- 
wards Major-General, Edward Mas- 
sey. He was a younger son of an 
ancient Cheshire family; a pedigree 
of which, consisting of fifteen de- 
scents, will be found in Ormerod’s 
History of Cheshire, vol. II. p. 399. 
It is somewhat remarkable that the 
modern representative of the house is 
there shown to be the parent of eigh- 
teen children; and that the subject of 
this brief notice should also have been 
one of a family consisting of the same 
large number. His mother was a 
Grosvenor of Eaton, by a daughter of 
Sir Richard Brooke of Norton, in the 
same county, Bart. 

Notwithstanding their ancient de- 
scent and noble connections, the fa- 
mily appear to have been particularly 
willing, shortly before the period al- 
ready mentioned, to migrate from 
their remote province, to seek employ- 
ment and wealth in the trade of Lon- 
don. It appears from Mr. Ormerod’s 
pedigree that the General’s uncle Wil- 
liam, and his elder brother of the same 
name, were both settled in the Metro- 
polis : his younger brother Robert was 
a “citizen of London ;” and his bro- 
ther Hugh is described as ‘ of Lon- 
don, merchant.”” The following ex- 
tracts, which have at some period 
been taken from the books of the 
Leathersellers’ Company, will show 
that Edward himself had also served 
an apprenticeship in the City; and 
when at the height of his military 
fame, was admitted a freeman of 
his Company, at an entertainment 
given in his honour, with the signal 
applause of his patriotic fellow citi- 
zens, 


20 Jan. 1645.—Att this Courte our 
Mr and Wardens related that they 
have had intelligence that Major-Ge- 
nerall Massey, that ever-honoured and 
renouned soldier, was in London,* 
and being formerly bound apprentice 
to Mr. Edward Ford, a late brother, 
and some tyme Mr° of our Society, 
could do no lesse but invite him to 
dynner, to see our Hall this quarter 
day, making no question but to make 
him a member of our Society. For w 
this Court gave them thancks, and 
thereupon did desire our Wardens to 
take care to provide a competent dyn- 
ner for him, and such guests as he 
should bring w" him, as in theire dis- 
crec’ons shalbe thoughte convenient 
for theire entertainm'. And did order 
that what moneys shalbe expended or 
laid forth by reason of the same invi- 
tac’on, over and above the chardges 
for the ordinary and usuall dynner 
w the Wardens ought to make on our 
second quarter day for themselves and 
the Assistants of our Society, shalbe 
paid and disbursed out of the stock of 
our Society, and our Rentor Warden is 
willed to dischardge the same. 

21 Jan. 1645.—At this Courte, af- 
ter a compleate dynner, provided for 
Major-Generall Massey and his friends 
w he brought w" him, our M', War- 
dens, and Assistants were pleased to 
hold a Courte, and there did tender 
the freedome of our Society unto him, 
which he did very freely and lovingly 
accepte of, and thereupon did take the 
oathe accordingly; after w this 
Courte being willing to pleasure any 
friends of his then present, w* he 
should think fitt to ingratiate wt the 
freedom of our Company, did desire 
him, if hee so pleased, to propound it 
unto them, and whome he should no- 
minate, this Courte would freely ad- 
mitt as a favour done to him, w™ he 
thanckfully embraced ; and presented 

Colonell Edward Freeman, 
Captaine John Read, and 
Mark Pardo, his Secretary. 





* He had arrived in London on the 
15th of December, for recruits of money 
and clothes. Mercurius Academicus, p. 
18; quoting from the papers of the Par- 
liament’s party. He was still in London 
on the 26th of June, which is the date of 
a hand-bill of his preserved in the British 
Museum, by which he desired “all gen- 
tlemen souldiers” willing to serve under 
him to repair to the sign of the George, 
in King-street, Westminster, 
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Which were all admitted into the 
freedome of our Society, and tooke 
the oath accordingly. 

Massey’s principal service had been 
his able and protracted defence of 
Gloucester, when besieged by the 
King in person, in the year 1643: 
the importance of which may be esti- 
mated from the opinion given by Lord 
Ciarendon, that its duration enabled 
the Parliament to recover their broken 
spirits and forces, and thus opened 
the way to ‘‘ that greatness to which 
they afterwards aspired.”” Mr. Or- 
merod, in his second volume, p. 400, 
has given a memoir of Major-Gen. 
Massey, chiefly derived from Claren- 
don; and in vol. III. p. 448, is ap- 
pended a catalogue of his various at- 
chievements, from the works of Ri- 
craft and Vicars. Among these, how- 
ever, is not enumerated his capturing 
Malmesbury by storm, and taking 
Col. Henry Howard prisoner, on the 
24th of May, 1644, as related in Cor- 
bet’s ‘‘ Military Government of Glou- 
cester.” It is to be regretted that in 
the ‘“‘ Bibliotheca Gloucestrensis,” a 
collection of tracts relating to the 
civil war in that county, which was 
carefully and laboriously edited in 
1625, and in which a fine copy of 
Col. Massey’s portrait is published, 
the Editor should have been so igno- 
rant of the Cheshire family, as to 
commence his memoir with stating, 
“‘We have been unable to ascertain 
any thing respecting his parents or 
the time of his birth.” 


Yours, &c. J.G.N. 


Mr.Ursan, New Kent-road, Oct. 6. 
THE very curious relic which is 
communicated to you for engraving 
by Mr. William Till, medallist, of 
Great Russell-street, Covent-garden, 
is said to have been discovered in the 
Temple Church during some of the 
repairs which have of late years taken 
place in that edifice. There appears 
no reason to doubt the authenticity of 
this statement, and the high antiquity 
of the object is certain. 

It is delineated in the accompany- 
ing plate, of the original size, and is 
of brass very strongly gilt. It has 
formed, I think, a portion of the ém- 
bossed ornaments of a pyx or small 
shrine, in which the consecrated Host 

Gent. Mac. October, 1833. 
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was kept. The whole box was pro- 
bably of an oblong figure, and this 
brass-work was attached to one of its 
ends. The little chest was perhaps 
surrounded by military figures similar 
to the three which have been preserv- 
ed, and they doubtless represent the 
soldiers watching the body of our 
Lord, which the shrine enclosed in its 
mystical form. The costume of the 
Roman centinels is made of course to 
conform with the period in which 
these figures were formed, and they 
are all represented with heads inclined 
forward, as if drowsy on their guard ; 
a fancy quite at variance with Roman 
discipline. 

It would be assuming too much to 
say that these figures were intended 
for Knight Templars, but they are cer- 
tainly of a period somewhat anterior 
to that in which the more ancient 
portion of the Temple Church was 
first founded, and might with much 
probability have been part of the sa- 
cred ornaments used in Divine Ser- 
vice at that edifice, and which had 
been brought thither by the Templars, 
when they removed to the Thames 
side from their first establishment in 
Holborn. 

The date of the foundation of the 
Round Church at the Temple has been 
preserved by an inscription formerly 
over one of its doors,* and which [I 
thus render after the original Latin : 


“In the year from the incarnation of 
our Lord 1185, on the fourth of the Ides 
of February, this Church was dedicated to 
the honour of the blessed Mary, by the 
Lord Eraclius, by the grace of God 
Patriarch of the Church of the Holy Re- 
surrectien; who indulged those who 
should repair thither annually, with sixty 
days remission of their enjoined penance.” 


We may safely attribute to the fi- 
gures before us, which are said to have 
been found in this Church, an antiquity 
coeval with the earlier portion of the 
12th century. They wear the steel 
cap of the Phrygian form, furnished 
with a nose-piece or nasal,—an ap- 
pendage of the helmets which appear 
on the heads of the warriors in the 
Bayeux Tapestry. The mailles or 
ringlets of the hauberk appear as in 
the armour depicted in that remark- 





* Engraved in Pegge's Sylloge of In- 
scriptions, pl. V. 
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able work, not interlinked, but sewn 
down, perhaps on a sort of gambeson. 
They bear kite-shaped shields, raised 
en dos d’dne, and having in the centre 
a boss remarkably resembling that on 
the shield of the enamelled sepulchral 
memorial of Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
Earl of Anjou, which was formerly 
suspended over his tomb in the Cathe- 
dral of Mans.¢ On two of the shields 
are some approaches to armorial bear- 
ings. One is marked with four nar- 
row bendlets, another is fretted. This 
fret is repeated in the front of the cap 
of the same figure. The shield of the 
third figure bears on each side of the 
boss the Grecian scroll, and in the 
front of his chapelle de fer are bend- 
lets. The under tunics of the figures 
are long, and reach to the ancles. 
Such precisely is the form of the dra- 
pery on the figure of Geoffrey Planta- 
genet. The shoes are admirable illus- 
trations of that passage of Geoffrey of 
Malmesbury, where, reprehending the 
luxury of costume in which the Eng- 
lish indulged at the time when Henry 
the First began his reign, he says, 
“‘Then was there flowing hair and 
extravagant dress, and then was in- 
vented the fashion of shoes with curved 
points; then the model for young men 
was to rival women in delicacy of per- 
son, to mimic their gait, to walk with 
loose gesture half naked.” The curva- 
ture of the points of the shoes in the 
little relic before us, in conformity 
with the custom censured by Malmes- 
bury, is quite remarkable. One turns 
up, another down, one to the left, 
another to the right, and scarcely any 
two in the same direction. 

It may be incidentally observed, 
that the fashion of long flowing hair, 
(fluxus crinium, Malmesbury’s origi- 
nal expression,) is admirably illus- 
trated by contemporary examples in 
the figures of Henry I. and his Queen, 
placed in the caryatid form, on either 
side the west door of Rochester Ca- 
thedral. The King’s hair falls over 
his shoulders, and the Queen’s is dis- 
posed in long plaited tresses, reach- 
ing almost to the knees. 

Similar figures are described by 
Montfaucon, as decorating the front 
of the Cathedral of St. Denis, but he 
gives them. an antiquity higher than 
their just date, and calls them les Rois 





+ See it represented in Stothard’s 
Monumental Effigies. 


Seals of the Hospital of Jerusalem. 
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Merovingiens. Where shall we seek 
for such lively illustrations of ancient 
manners, as in the contemporary 
sculptures, illuminated paintings, and 
embossed ornaments (like those now 
before us), which the great consumer 
of all things may have suffered to de- 
scend to these later days? 

I should have observed that the 
three figures I have been describing, 
are placed before as many arches of 
the circular style. The whole orna- 
ment has apparently been cast in a 
mould, and is in high relief. The 
armorial ornaments, mailles, &c. have 
been marked out with an engraving 
tool. 





Mr. Tit has also communicated the 
Seal (fig. 2) which was likewise found 
near the tombs of the Knights Tem- 
plars in the Temple Church, in the 
year 1830. It is of lead, with a ca- 
vity straight through it, to admit the 
silken cord, which formerly attached 
it to a deed ; and it is highly preserv- 
ed (save a cut across the obverse, from 
the spade of the workman). It be- 
longed to Berengar, who succeeded De 
Pim as Custos, or Grand Master, of 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 
in 1365, and died in 1373. On the 
obverse, the prior is represented on 
his knees before the patriarchal cross, 
on either side of which are the letters 
Aand © (the latter defaced by the 
blow), and under the former a small 
star. On the reverse is represented 
the holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, the 
Saviour in his tomb; at his head an 
elevated cross; and above, a taberna- 
cle or chapel, from the roof of which 
depend two incense pots. The in- 
scriptions together on both sides 
read,—‘‘ s}« FR. (frater) BERENGARII. 
CUSTOS . PAUPERUM . HOSPITALIS JHE- 
RUSALEM.” 

The value and curiosity of this Seal 
is enhanced from the situation where 
it was discovered, and had lain above 
four centuries, being so accordant 
with its identity. 

The British Museum wished to 
possess it, but as Mr. Till had pre- 
viously promised it to his friend and 
an intelligent antiquary, Edward Spen- 
cer, esq. of Highgate, the original is 
in that gentleman’s possession. 

The Masters of this establishment 
appear, like the Popes, to have con- 
tinued the same design upon their 
seals for a long succession of centu- 
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ries, the execution alone varying with 
the skill and taste of the artist em- 
ployed. We believe only one of the 
series has before been published, at 
least in this country. It is that of 
Raymond du Pay, who became Custos 
about 1113, and was engraved in our 
vol. xcv. ii. 497, from a leaden im- 
pression found at Norwich Castle. It 
exhibits the same kneeling figure and 
the holy Sepulchre, but is two centu- 
ries and a half earlier than the present 
in point of date. A third is now 
added, being that of Roger de Molins, 
attached to the Harleian Charter (43 
I. 38) in the British Museum, which 
relates to the House of St. Cross near 
Winchester, and was executed in the 
very year of the foundation of the 
Temple Church, and witnessed by the 
patriarch Eraclius before mentioned, 
as well as by the King, &c. at Dover, 
4 id. Apr. 1185. 


Ge 


Mr. Urnsan, Sept. 9. 


IT has often been a subject of re- 
gret, that in the editions of the old 
Romance of Sir Tristrem, given to the 
world by Sir Walter Scott, the curious 
illustrations offered of the text in the 
Notes, and the able Introduction pre- 
fixed to the poem, should be so ill 
supported by the imperfect and inac- 
curate Glossary appended to the vo- 
lume. For the Editor, however, there 
is much to be urged in excuse. Old 
English poetry, at the period when 
the work first appeared, was but little 
studied or understood, and it was 
considered sufficient to guess at the 
import of a word, without regarding 
its analogy or etymology; and even 
if the latter was ever thought of, any 
term of similar sound or meaning, se- 
lected at hazard from the continental 
languages, was set down as the ety- 
mon. But at present, when so much 
has been done (after the examples 
set us by the Germans, Danes, and 
French,) towards the elucidation of our 
ancient vernacular tongue, and greater 
interest seems to be taken daily in 
the revival of old English literature, it 
was to have been hoped and expected, 
that in a new edition of Sir Tristrem, 
some attempt would have been made 
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to render the Glossary more complete 
and more correct. This edition is 
now before me (forming the fifth vo- 
lume of Sir W. Scott’s Poetical Works), 
and sorry I am to say, it servilely re- 
peats every error, and most of the mis- 
prints of the preceding editions! All 
that has been done to render the work 
more acceptable and useful, is a colla- 
tion of the text with the Auchinleck 
MS. a task indispensibly necessary, 
and for which our thanks are due. It 
is certainly to be lamented that most 
of our poetical antiquaries have nei- 
ther had the ability or industry to un- 
dertake the transcription of a MS.., or, 
if they possessed the one, were defi- 
cient in the other quality. The conse- 
quence is obvious. A hired scribe was 
generally trusted to, and the copy often 
printed without further collation; and 
thus is it that very few indeed of the 
old English writers have been faith- 
fully edited. I speak not from con- 
jecture, but experience, having myself 
had the “drudgery” (as it is termed 
by ignorant or idle persons) of com- 
paring a great part of what has been 
printed by Ritson, Percy, Pinkerton, 
Ellis, Weber, Utterson, Hartshorne, 
and Laing, with the original MSS., 
and, I must own, the list of corrigenda 
is very large indeed. Ritson, it is 
true, was the founder of a more accu- 
rate school, and (I believe) usually 
copied for himself; but his complete 
ignorance of Latin (in spite of what 
has been alleged by his recent biogra- 
pher),* caused him to fall into errors 
he would have been sorry to commit. I 
speak not ofliteral errors, whichare very 
numerous (and sometimes, with the 
utmost care, difficult to avoid,) but of 
more important variations. Thus, in 
his ‘‘ Ancient Songs,” esteemed the 
most scrupulously correct of his pub- 
lications, we read in the Requiem to 
the Conspirators against Henry IV. 
p- 56,— 
& eae the Bishop of Her- 
ord ; 
Dilexi, for myn auauncement, saith the 
Bisshop of Chestre, 
Heir me, saith Salisbury, this goth to 
ferre forthe.” + 


In the original the lines stand thus : 
Placebo begynneth the Bishop of Herford’, 





'* Memoir prefixed to Ritson’s Correspondence, p. xxv. More than one living 
witness could, if necessary, be called to prove this assertion, without fear of contradic- 
tion. + Reprinted literally in the new edition, 1830. 
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Dilexi, for myn auauncement, saith’ the 
Bisshop of Chestre, 

Heu mihi, saith Salisbury, this goth’ to 
ferre forthe.” 


In “The Geste of Kyng Horn,” 


(Ancient Metrical Romances, ii. 147,) 
we find some lines thus printed : 


“ God geve him the myhte 
That wynd him hider dryve, 
To don hem alle of lyve, 
And slowen Kyng Mury, 
Horn es com es mon hardy.” 


The last line is here nonsense, and in 
the original MS. appears thus : 
‘«‘ Hornes cunes mon hardy.” 


i. e. “‘ Horn’s kinsman hardy.” * 

It may also be observed, that Rit- 
son was not sufficiently acquainted 
with MSS. to know where a word or 
letter was expuncted, or to understand 
the meaning of a final contraction, 
particularly after n or h, 

But of all the volumes of old poetry 
which have ever issued from the press, 
that printed under the superintendence 
of the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, is the 
most faulty. Scarcely a single line can 
be depended on throughout the book, 
and my own copy (which has been 
collated with the originals) exhibits 
such sad proofs of want of knowledge, 
or even common care, that it is to be 
deeply lamented that the work should 
have passed into the hands of our 
continental neighbours in so very 
inaccurate a shape. 

But to return to Sir Tristrem, which 
is ‘the head and front” of my pre- 
sent communication.—It is much to 
be wished that the editor of the recent 
edition had reprinted with it the Re- 
marks of the late Mr. Price (annexed 
to Warton’s History of English Poetry), 
more particularly as, in a prefatory 
notice, some attempt is made to re- 
ply to these remarks. I shall not 
here enter into a discussion respect- 
ing the authorship of Sir Tristrem 
(although I confess it appears to me 
that the English Romance is decidedly 
borrowed from the French, and the 
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work of a poet who lived at a later 
period than the Rhymer,) but must 
remark; 1. that Price is unquestion- 
ably right in stating that the Romance 
has nothing in it distinctively Scottish ; 
2. that he is as certainly wrong in as- 
cribing the Harleian MS. of the French 
King Horn (on Ritson’s authority) to 
the 12th century, when it is of the 
close of the 13th; and, 3. that Price 
was by no means the first to show 
that the Thomas von Britannie of God- 
frey of Strassburg, and Thomas of 
Erceldoune (supposing him author of 
the English Romance), were not the 
same, since the impossibility of its 
being so had already been hinted at 
by Von der Hagen and Busching, in 
their materials for a History of Ger- 
man Poetry,¢ and proved more at 
length by Van Groote in his Intro- 
duction to the quarto edition of God- 
frey’s Tristan, published at Berlin in 
1821. But it never seems to have oc- 
curred to any one, that Thomas of 
Erceldoune may have written his Ro- 
mance in Norman-French, and, conse- 
quently, after all, be the original re- 
ferred to by Godfrey of Strassburg ; { 
and, perhaps, the author of the frag- 
ment in Mr. Douce’s library, and of 
the French King Horn. But there is 
another Thomas who may put in a 
claim to these, viz. Tuomas or Kent, 
who wrote in the 12th century a con- 
tinuation of the Romance of Alexan- 
der, described in the Catalogue of La 
Vailiere, vol. ii. p. 160. Lastly, is it 
not possible that the passage of Ro- 
bert of Brunne may not be inter- 
preted, that Thomas of Erceldoune 
wrote the story originally, and that it 
was translated by Kendale? The dis- 
covery of a perfect copy of the French 
text of Thomas von Britannie, or of 
the English Sir Tristrem, might per- 
haps throw more light on the subject. 
The recent editor of this Romance 
seems ignorant of the existence of Van 
Groote’s edition of the German text, 
or of the more complete reprint of it 
by Von der Hagen,§ in which the 





* The duplicate copy of this copy in the Bodleian library (which Ritson was igno- 


rant of) reads ** Hornes fader so hardy.” 


+ Grundriss zur Geschichte der Deutschen Poesic, 8vo, Berl. 1812. pp. 132, 133. 


t Gottfrieds v. Strassburg Werke, herausg. durch F, H. von der Hagen. 


8vo, Bresl. 1823. 


2 vols. 


§ Ina similar manner is to be resolved a-treic, which is unsatisfactorily explained 


by Stevenson, in his Additions to Boucher. 
Promptorium Parvulorum, “ Atreet, tractatin,” 


1-t? r 


iently. it ic exeeth teen lont +m th Fy 
quentiy, it 1s exactiy eqilly ilent to th ry, 


The derivation is shown by the 
and ‘* 7'refe, tractatus,” and, conse- 
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English Romance is repeated from 
Scott, with the addition of Scott’s 
Glossary, very considerably amplified, 
but retaining the greater part of the 
errors it is the object of these obser- 
vations to point out. Von der Hagen 
adds also a very curious Norman- 
French fragment of the Romance, 
consisting of 4384 lines (distinct from 
Mr. Douce’s fragment) ; but unfortu- 
nately neglects to say a single syllable 
of its history, or whence it has been 
transcribed. In many passages it 
agrees exactly with the English Tris- 
trem, but is (like the Romances of 
Alexander, Horn, Percival, &c.) much 
more diffuse in narrative. 

I shall now proceed to point out 
such words in the Glossary, as seem 
to require emendation, and shall 
merely, en passant, note that the re- 
ference to a MS. in the Cottonian li- 
brary, p. 371, new edit. ought to have 
been to MS. Harl. 2253. 

“‘Alede. Ich alede. Every lede or 
rule.””’ Scott. Jamieson has also, on 
this authority, considered Alede as a 
noun derived from the Sax. aled-an, 
ducere. Both are mistaken. Lede is 
the noun, and ich a is equivalent to 
ilk a, or ich on, each one, as in ich a 
side, p. 146. In p. 151, lede is only 
an oblique sense of the Sax. leod, peo- 
ple, language, as thede, which follows 
in the same stanza, is an oblique use 
of the Sax. theod, which is used in its 
original sense in p. 210. Scott’s in- 
terpretation of the latter word by 
“‘they gede,” is one of those bevues 
which ought in the new edition to 
have been amended. 

“An. To owe.” Scott. Rather fo 
give. ‘‘That me Gode an,” p. 264. 
What God gives me.” 

«© An. Owen. [own.] Held his hert 
in an, kept his mind to himself.”’ Scorr. 
Instead of own, it means and is one. 
The construction of the phrase is evi- 
dent, and somewhat equivalent to the 
modern phrase, single-hearted. 

“An. Jf. An than, as when then.” 
Scorr. Here is one of the proofs of 
negligence, chargeable on the recent 
editor. The MS. reads “ as than,” 


p. 214; and yet the old silly inter- 
pretation has been suffered to remain ! 

“ Aplight. At once, literally one 
ply,” &c. Scorr. This word has 
proved a crux to the philologists. 
Hearne explains it by guess, “‘ right, 
compleat ;” Ritson gives it up as in- 
explicable ; Boucher derives it from 
adimpletus ! and Jamieson from Sax. 
plihd, periculum. Lastly, comes We- 
ber, and resolves it, “‘ I promise you,” 
which is received by Stevenson in 
his Additions to Boucher, and con- 
sidered correct. Now it is to be ob- 
served, that a here is simply the par- 
ticle an, which is equivalent to ia, and 
prefixed in numberiess instances to 
nouns, which are always found else- 
where without such prefix.|} Pliht is 
simply pledge, from the Sax. pliht-an, 
to pledge; and the phrase means in- 
pledge, in-truth. To prevent any far- 
ther doubt on the subject, and to show 
that a-pliht and y-plikt are the same, 
I subjoin an example or two : 


“Many fawcouns and faire, 
Hawkes of nobille ayere, 
On his perke gun’ repayre, 
Sexty in-plyghte.” 
Romance of Sir Degrevante. 
*¢ To his manere he wente, 
A faire place was ther schent, 
His husbandes that gaffe hym rent, 
Heryede in-plighte.” 
Tid. 


“Ares, Res. Sax. Assault. Scorr. 
This should be struck out. The word 
is entered rightly under Res. A is 
only the indefinite article. The Sax, 
is not res but res. 

“ Assise. The long assise. Appa- 
rently a term of chess now disused.’” 
Scorr. See this term explained in 
Archeologia, vol. xxiv. p. 286. 

«* Atere. Arrange, p. 158.” Scorr. 
A term of venery, signifying to break 
the deer. 

«‘ Atvinne. Between, or perhaps at 
win, p. 152.” 

«* Atwinne. 

p- 271. 

P The word ought to be printed the 
same in both instances (the last being 


At winne.”” Scorr. 





“«“ Off theire termys they talke, how thay ware tydd, 
Towyne tresselle one-trete, trussene upe sailes.’ 


Rom. of Morte Arthure. 


a i is, like a-pliht, a pleonastic term, but not without the meaning glossographers have 
yu red ( to deprive these phrases of. Of the same class are waley, a-cop, a-gre, 


1-MALi#, A=? T2, AeFERK 1 SLE 


i-threp, &e, to om ommon 


instances, 
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a false reading of the old editions), 
and signifies apart. What Scott meant 
by at win, or at winne, is difficult to 
divine. Elsewhere occur in the poem 
tuin, to separate, p. 221; and tuinned, 
separated, p. 277. 

*« Awede. Swoon.” Scorr. Inthe 
passage referred to, p. 297, it is nota 
substantive but a verb, and signifies 
to become mad. See under WEDE. 

‘* Beize, beighe, Bet, Beat, Corna, 
Sax. coronet.”” Scorr. This is alto- 
gether unintelligible. Correct it thus: 
Beighe, Beize,s. Jewel, bracelet, from 
Sax. beage, gemma; pp. 150, 155, 
242, 297. 

“Be sight. By sight.” Scorr. Isa 
mis-print of the old edd. for Bi sight, 
and might have been omitted in the 
new edition. 

«« Bithen. Between. 

“* Bithen. Then.”’ Scott. Thefirst 
instance is a mis-print again for Bit- 
ven, p. 233, and ought to have been 
corrected. The second does not occur 
at all. 

“‘ Blehand. Blue, from bleak. Sax. 
Ceruleus.’”’ “‘ Blehand brown. A blu- 
ish brown. Scorr. Blehand is not 
an adjective but a substantive, and 
significs a light cloak or vest, from 
the Fr. Bliaut, which means the same 
thing. See Roquefort, in voc. Bliaut, 
and Ihre. Guimar thus describes the 
dress of Elstruet, daughter of Earl 
Orgar : 


** Une chape out de neire suale, 
Ke li trainat en la sale, 
Desuz aveit un mantelet, 
Dedenz de gris, de fors d’owet, 
De altre tel paille ert son biialt, 
Trop ert bele de co ki chald.” 
MS. Reg. 13 A. xxi. f. 134 b. 


*‘ Brinies. Helmets, from Brynn, 
Sax.; or cors/ets, from the Fr. Brugne.” 
Scorr. 

The last interpretation is correct, 
from the Sax. byrne, Fr. broignie. The 
word never means helmet. 

“Guede. No guede. No whit,” 
&c. Scorr. This word has been 
wrongly printed and explained by Rit- 
son, Leyden, Scott, and Jamieson, and 
its true etymology and signification 
were first pointed out by Madden, in 
his Reply to Singer’s Remarks on the 
Romance of Havelok, p. 36. Itshould 
in every instance be printed Gnede, 
from the Sax. gneath, parcus, frugalis, 
Suio-Goth. gnetiy. avarus. Many ex- 
amples, if requisite, could be supplied 
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of its use, and also of the compound 


adjective un-gnede. The meaning 
therefore of the line in Sir Tristrem, 
p- 283, ‘‘ It nas to large no gnede,”’ is, 
*‘In extent there was nothing nig- 
gardly,” or “‘ It was neither too large 
nor too confined.” 

** Hat. Hight, commanded.”” Scorr. 
For commanded, correct, was called, pp. 
206, 210, 280. 

** Heigheing. Command, or procla- 
mation.”” Scott. The phrase here an- 
heigheing, p. 298, is precisely the same 
as in-heighe, and means in haste, 
speedily. 

“ Vernagu an-heyzing 
Under his arm him hent.” 
Romance of Rowland and Vernagu. 


I could quote several other instances 
from the time of Lazamon downwards. 

** Kidde. Kithed, did prove.” 

*‘Kithe. To prove, to make an at- 
tempt, p. 151; to practise, p. 220; to 
provoke, in which sense it is still used 
in Scotland.” Scorr. 

Correct, to shew, from the Sax. 
cythan, notum facere. 

«* Laik, love-laik. Their love-tokens, 
from laek. Sax munus.”’ Scorr. 

Correct, Play, love-play, from Sax. 
lacan, ludere. 

**Les, withouten les. Without less, 
an expletive for undoubfedly.”” Scorrt. 

Correct, without lies, truely. Com- 
pare pp. 140 and 209. 

“ Leved. Left off.” Scorr. 

Correct, stopped, remained, p. 163. 
It is the same word as bileved, bilaft, 
bileft (all of which are omitted in the 
Glossary), pp. 155, 163, 184, from 
the Sax. belifan, remanere. 

“Line. Properly the lime tree, but 
generally for a tree of any kind.” 
“* Lovesome under line.” ‘‘ Lovely 
under the greenwood tree.”” Scorr. 
Line is in these instances, pp. 203, 
283, nothing more than linen, and the 
phrase is strictly equivalent to ‘‘ worthy 
under wede,” and both expressions 
mean nothing more than that the per- 
son was lovely in clothes, or, if any 
bedy prefers it, under clothes. 

“Lith. To allay.” Sax. “ Drinks 
thatare lith.” “‘ Drinks that are of an 
assuaging quality.” Scorr. The word 
is not a verb, but an adjective, mean- 
ing mild, soft, pp. 168, 204. 

“‘ Lithe, p. 220. Oblique for satis- 
faction.”” ‘No asked he lond, no 
lithe.” Scorr. 

The derivation of this word is from 
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the Sax. leod; Germ. leute, populous, 
which at a later period took the se- 
condary sense of possessions, whether 
of land or houses. This is proved 
most satisfactorily, I think, in Mad- 
den’s Reply to Singer, p. 19. The 
phrase lorde and lede, or londe or lithe 
(for lede and lithe, are one word), is 
very common in our old poets. In 
addition to the examples quoted by 
Madden, the following may appear 
decisive. ‘‘ The nyende commaunde- 
ment es, that we zerne noghte oure 
neghtboure house, in whilke es for- 
bodene alle wrangwyse covetyse of 
land or of lythe or of oght elles, that 
may noghte be lyftede or raysede fra 
the grounde.”” Sermoun of Dan John 
Gaytryge, MS. Linc. 

“‘Longeth me. TI long.” 
Correct, Belongs to me. 

** Menske or mense. Humane or 
manly, from mennislic, Sax.” Scorrt. 

Menske is not an adjective, but a 
substantive, and means worship, ho- 
nour. See the Glossary to ‘‘ William 
and the Werwolf.’’ 

“‘Nende. Anend.” Scott. Dele an. 

** Our, p.286. Abridged from outher, 
either.” Scorr. It is the genitive 


Scorr. 


case plural of we. ‘‘ Our on,” means 
one of us. 
** Panes. Obliquely for wealth.” 


*“‘As prince proud in pan.” ‘“‘ As 
wealthy as a prince.” Scott. 

Pan or pane is garment, from Lat. 
pannus, and has unquestionably this 
sense in p. 162. Whether the plural 
panes, p. 151, may not also be so inter- 
preted, is doubtful. 

** Plawe, in plawe. Flatly, from 
Prat. Fr.”” Scorr. Dele this re- 
markable error, and explain it In play, 
sportively, p. 294. 

“ Raf, in raf, &c. from Rathinga, 
Sax. subito.”” Scott. Admitting the 
identity of the words, the prototype 
should be Sax. hArathe. 

“Rake. Reach.” 
torn tow rake. Matters will take this 
turn,”’ p. 292. Scorr. 

This error arises from Scott having 
printed the phrase tow rake, instead of 
to wrake, as in the MS. and new edi- 
tion, and yet so palpable a mistake is 
left unrectified in the Glossary. But, 
whether rak or wrake, both words 
have the same meaning, viz. injury. 

*“Sain. Sun. Scorr. Correct, 
Seen, p.207. Probably a mis-print of 
the old edition. 

** Serjaunce. Service.” 


“This wil the 


Scorr. It 
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is the plural of serjant, and means at- 
tandants, servants, pp. 168, 169. 

** Steven. Hour or time.”’ Scorr. 
Correct, voice. ‘‘ To steven yif thai it 
stele,” Least they by (your) talking dis- 
cover it, p. 287. 

“* Styes. Styd. Sax. The places 
or stations.” Scorr. Correct, ways, 
paths. The word occurs in the singu- 
lar, pp. 270, 303, and comes from the 
Sax. stige, via, semita. 

“Tharf. To dare,” &c. Scorr. Cor- 
rect, To need, from the Sax. thearfan. 
‘‘Tharf him no further go.” He needs 
not to go further. It is an impersonal 
verb, and in the past tense occurs un- 
der the form of thurte. 

*‘ Thede, apparently a contraction 
for they yede.” Scorr. See under 
ALEDE. 

“‘Tresow. Treasure.’ Scorr. A 
mis-print for Tresour ; negligently re- 
tained in the new edition. 

“Too. Two.” Scorr. 
mis-print for two. 

«Waite, Wight. Scorr. We should 
no doubt interpret waite here by spy, 
p. 292. Cf. p. 296. 

*“Wede, Mad.’’ Scorr. The word 
is not an adjective but a verb in the 
instances quoted, pp. 182, 241, and 
signifies to become mad, from Sax. 
wedan, awedan, insanire. In p. 297 it 
is awede. 

“Weld. Teut. Wetran. Diri- 
gere.’ Scorr. An etymon nearer 
home may be found in the Sax. Weat- 
dan, potiri. 

« Wern. Warn.’ “ Wern to wive.” 
** Warn against marriage.” Scorr. 
Correct, to prohibit. It does not 
come from the Sax. warnian, cavere, 
but from wyrnan, prohibere. 

«‘Whasche, p. 168. When as.” 
Scorr. The word is a verb, and 
simply means to wash. 

«* Wiles, p. 286, should be Wites. 
Blamest.”” Scott. This entry in the 
old edition should have been omitted 
in the new one, since it was founded 
on a false copy of the MS., which reads 
correctly wites. 

** Wisse, from Germ. We1san. To 
guide.”” Scott. Rather from the Sax. 
Wissian, monere, docere. 

“ Worth I. Will Ibecome.”” Scorr. 
Correct, May I become, May I be. 

““Wost. Contracted for willest, 
wilt.” Scorr. Not so. It is con- 
tracted from Wotest or witest. 

“* Writhe. Wrath.”’ Scorr. Amis- 
print for wrethe, p. 271. 


A similar 
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** Yemen. Keepers.” Scort. An- 
other mis print for Yemers, p. 173, care- 
lessly retained. F. M. 


Mr. Ursan, 

I AM buckling on my armour, and 
as the champion of insulted Heraldry, 
call on you with confidence, as a 
friend of the neglected lady, to become 
may esquire. Consulting Boucher’s 
Glossary for an explanation of some 
relic of the old language of the Eng- 
lish nation, the editors, I found, in- 
stead of definition or derivation, got 
rid of their professed duty by simply 
referring its origin to what they are 
pleased to term the Jargon of Heraldry. 
{ say the editors, because I most 
unhesitatingly acquit Mr. Boucher 
of such an expression. His very 
Anglo-Norman name convinces me 
that he must have held heraldry in its 
proper estimation. Now I fearlessly 
enter the lists, and deny the justice of 
the application of the term jargon. 
Heraldry, gentlemen, is French, and 
although children may term French 
gibberish, it is not to be borne when 
men of learning so far forget them- 
selves as to stigmatize a subject they 
happen to be prejudiced against, by 
so barbarous a phrase. Be on your 
guard, gentlemen, my charger is al- 
ready difficult to rein in! You will be 
unhorsed to a dead certainty, and if 
that should be the case, my esquire 
will beat you with his mace, as flat as 
the silver on Sheffield plate. If you 
should by any chance recover, I will 
read you a lecture on etymology, and 
sundry of its professors, which may 
terminate in fixing the jargon on the 
face of etymology, or at least I may 
be able to convince the impartial, that 
etymologists have occasionally in- 
dulged themselves in promulgating 
pure, unadulterated gibberish. 

Poor Heraldry! you were rudely 
treated by the self-created philosophers 
of the last century. The Sovereign of 
England showed his contempt for you 
by relinquishing a portion of the na- 
tional arms at the instigation of an 
upstart and a usurper ; and you have 
been absolutely trampled upon by the 
modern utilitarians: but to be kicked 
at by an etymologist is not to be 
borne. There are yet many, whose 
names I could easily produce, equal to 
the task of defence; and a greater 
number who would join in an attack. 
But, gentlemen, only do your duty with 
courtesy, and I shall be happy, with 
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my humble abilities, to bear testimony 
to your merits. ‘‘ Many may carry 
the thyrsus, but few are inspired by 
the god,” is a maxim not more appli- 
cable to etymology than to heraldry. 
Yours, &c. Fitz-ScuTirer. 


Mr. Urzan, 

HAVING been accustomed for a 
series of years to read regularly at the 
British Museum, and occasionally to 
consult books in the library of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, through the indulgence of 
Dr. Farmer, at that time one of the 
Residentiaries, my views and wishes 
soon extended themselves, and under- 
standing that all the English Cathe- 
drals had libraries somewhat similar 
to that of St. Paul’s, I visited every 
Cathedral library in England, with 
three or four exceptions, taking notice 
of many curious books and manuscripts. 
I also visited the libraries of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and the two most 
eminent ones among the Dissenters. 

This propensity grew by degrees 
into a regular Bibliomania, and while 
it was strong upon me, I| determined 
to revisit Scotland, for 1 had visited 
it before. Through the kindness of 
a Professor of Aberdeen, | enjoyed 
all the facilities 1 could desire for 
examining the libraries of King’s Col- 
lege and Marischal College. I ob- 
tained thence letters to St. Andrew’s, 
Glasgow, and Edinburgh. At Edin- 
burgh there are many very valuable 
libraries, and I with great diligence 
explored them all ; and was thus oc- 
cupied in Scotland for nearly a twelve- 
month. 

On my return to London, adding 
the great mass of materials I gathered 
in Scotland to what I had previously 
collected in England, I issued pro- 
posals for publishing a work on Pus- 
Lic Liprariges, but which has never 
made its appearance. To the ques- 
tion often asked, why it never did 
appear, 1 beg leave to make the fol- 
lowing reply. 

On stating my intentions to a judi- 
cious friend, he gave me the calm, de- 
liberate advice to abandon my inten- 
tion, to sit down patiently with the 
loss I had already sustained, and to 
be satisfied with the pure pleasure of 
inquiries, in which, according to his 
presentiment, the public would little 
participate. This cool advice was to 
me, I own, at first not very welcome ; 
but I afterwards found it necessary to 
listen to it; for while 1 had been ex- 
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pending much money in inquiring, ex- 
tracting, and criticising, others, and 
those advantageously situated for bibli- 
ographical inquiries, had been exe- 
cuting; and I more particularly remem- 
ber that one work appeared with a title 
sosimilarto that announced by me, that 
I felt myself, as it were, forestalled. 
I therefore abandoned my design, and 
have since had no opportunity to re- 
sume it. If my undertaking was in- 
judicious, no one but myself has sus- 
tained any loss by it. Lexanp, if I 
recollect right, when he undertook to 
inquire into our public Libraries, was 
assisted by the support of the Nobility 
and the Royal patronage. But 1 was 
undertaking a romantic excursion at 
my own hazard. I failed, but 1 beg 
it to be distinctly understood that as 
I received not a single subscription, no 
pecuniary loss was sustained by any 
one but myself. Some circumstances of 
a delicate nature have lately occurred, 
which render it expedient for me to 
make, however late, this declaration. 

It is true I failed as to my leading 
object, but my bibliographical in- 
quiries have not, I hope, been alto- 
gether without their use ; and I think 
I may add, without saying too much, 
that I have given some proof in dif- 
ferent publications, that I had some 
fitness for such like prolusions. 

In the “ Atheneum,” edited by Dr. 
Aikin; in the Old ‘“‘ Monthly Maga- 
zine ;” in my “‘ History of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge,” and two other 
works connected with it, may be found 
a critical account of the Beza Greek 
Codex, in the Cambridge Public Li- 
brary ; of the Alexandrian, in the Bri- 
tish Museum; of the Acta Apostolo- 
rum in the Bodleian, (the three most 
ancient Greek manuscripts possessed 
in this country ;) and of the Octoplex 
cadex in the Glasgow Library. In one 
of the above works I have given an ac- 
count of Abp. Parker’s MSS. in Ben’et 
College Library, Cambridge; of the 
MSS. in Emmanuel College Library; a 
complete list of all the MSS. Latin, 
Greek, Oriental, and English, in the 
Public Library of Cambridge (which, if I 
recollect rightly, was copied into the 
Classical Journal); and a minute ac- 
count of Baker’s andCole’s MSS. inthe 
British Museum. Tothese I might add 
the account of editions, translations,and 
manuscripts of the Latin Delphin Clas- 
sics, in Mr. Valpy’s splendid edition. 

Gent. Mae. October, 1833. 
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These and other examples, particu- 
larly those relating to the Scotch li- 
braries, which I have in manuscript, 
would abundantly show that though I 
did not succeed in what I had pro- 
jected, I did not feel like one wholly 
defeated, and that, had I proceeded, I 
might have produced some observa- 
tions which would not only have 
awakened agreeable recollections in 
myself, but might perhaps have fur- 
nished some useful hints to others. 

I am now nearly fourscore years of 
age, and have a cataract formed in 
each of my eyes, together with the 
decay of the optic nerve, the effect 
more of an intemperate use of my 
sight over books and manuscripts, 
than the regular effect of old age. A 
learned friend has suggested to me 
that the memorials of so long a life 
ardently spent in a great variety of 
pursuits, and with many respectable 
literary connections, might prove the 
best legacy 1 could leave to one whom 
I should most of all think of at my 
decease. By the help of scribes I 
have put together materials for two or 
three volumes, which are nearly com- 
pleted (including extracts from my 
Poems and Critical Essays), in which 
my account of public Libraries, and 
particularly those of Scotland, make a 
very considerable part, though more 
with a view to beguile the hours of 
solitude under my deprivation of sight, 
than with any expectations of imme- 
diate profit; although I confess I have 
sometimes formed a wish, though not 
the expectation, that I might be en- 
couraged to print this work during my 


lifetime. G. Dyer. 
eee one 
Mr. Ursan, 

FROM the best sources in France, 
particularly the King’s Library, I have 
formed a collection of some historical 
notices relative to English History, 
which I shall be happy to communi- 
cate to the world through the medium 
of your pages. 

The two following letters addressed 
to Henri IV. by a member of his em- 
bassy in London, contain the senti- 
ments of an intelligent and observant 
foreigner on the inordinate passion for 
the sports of the field, which was ma- 
nifested by King James the First, on 
his first admission into the noble forests 
and parks of England. It appears 
that Henri IV., who excelled in all 
chivalric and gallant exercises, was 
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himself anxious to be instructed in 
every particular connected with the 
arts of the chase; but it may also be 
presumed that this feature in the in- 
structions of the Embassy originated 
from a desire to accommodate its con- 
duct to the predilections of the Mo- 
narch to whom it was sent. 

It is not necessary to multiply in- 
stances of James’s devotion to hunt- 
ing. Mr. Nichols’s volumes of his 
«« Progresses”’ are thickly strewn with 
anecdotes bearing on the point, to 
which it is sufficient generally to refer; 
but there are two passages which 
form so pertinent an illustration of the 
letters I now introduce, that 1 must be 
permitted to extract them. On the 
22d of June, 1603, Mr. Wilson says, 

*¢ Our vertuous Kinge makes our hopes 
to swell; his actions sutable to the tyme 
and his natural disposition. Sometymes 
he comes to Counsell, but most tyme he 
spends in fields, and parkes, and chaces, 
ps away idleness by violent exercise 
and early rising, wherein the sun seldom 
prevents [precedes] him.” 

On the first of September, Lord 
Cecil writes to Sir Thomas Parry, the 
English Ambassador in France : 

«* Monsieur de Vitry hath been very 
well received by the King in his Pro- 
gress, and is much delighted with the 
manner of the King’s hunting.” 


Yours, &c. GS. & 





London, Aug. 26, 1603. 

I informed the King of your Ma- 
jesty’s intention of sending M. de 
Vitry to England, to witness the man- 
ner of hunting in this country, and 
also to explain to him the French sys- 
tem. He expressed great pleasure at 
this information, and received with 
great good-will the advice I offered on 
the part of your Majesty, as well re- 
specting the late conspiracy as with re- 
gard to the Catholics in this kingdom. 

Since I wrote the above, Sir... 
Esquiun (Erskine), Captain of the 
King’s Guard, has been with me by 
the King’s orders, to desire that I 
would request your Majesty to have 
the goodness to arrest one Robert 
Basset, Gentleman, who is at present 
in France on his way to Rome, to ex- 
plain to the Pope his pretensions to 
the Crown of England, as he assumes 
that he is descended from a bastard 
daughter of King Edward.* The King 
desires, if he is arrested either at 





* John Basset, of Umberley, in Devon- 
shire, married Frances, daughter of Ar- 


Letters to Henri IV. relative to James I. 


[Oct. 


Lyons or Marseilles (to which places 
he requests you will send messengers), 
that you will send him to England : 
this is a subject which he has much 
at heart, and I am very certain that 
he will feel highly gratified by your 
Majesty’s attention to his wishes. 

Sept. 12. [begins by giving an ac- 
count of the arrival of Monsieur Vitry, 
and that he had congratulated the 
King on his escape from the conspi- 
racy], after which the King began to 
talk about hunting, and to relate how 
many deer he had taken this year, and 
he praised the strength and excellence 
of his hounds, and made many en- 
quiries, and disputed with M. Vitry 
on the subject of hunting in general, 
as well as with regard to the particu- 
lar manner in which your Majesty 
follows this diversion, which he ap- 
pears well satisfied with, according to 
his doctrine in this science, wherein 
he has acquired great renown; and 
we were desired to attend his Ma- 
jesty’s hunt next day. 

M. Vitry soon proved that his know- 
ledge of the practical part of hunting 
was superior to his discourse, for he 
had the good fortune to show his skill 
and experience on several occasions 
when the hounds were at fault, and he 
again laid them on the scent, to the 
discomfiture of the King’s huntsman, 
and he did it so happily and so pro- 
perly, following closely the tail of the 
hounds, contrary to the English style, 
that the King and his attendants were 
quite delighted with his management ; 
and although there may be some 
jealousy, if 1 am not deceived, still 
however they give him all the praise 
he deserves, and he is considered a 
very excellent huntsman ; so that lam 
in hopes, by attending the King on all 
his hunting excursions, as he has 
made so good a beginning, that he 
will make himself well acquainted with 
their system, and by observing its 
errors and advantages, and contrasting 
it with the mode pursued by your 
Majesty, that you will have great plea- 
sure in hearing his report on his re- 
turn to France, and I must refer en- 
tirely to him, as it is a subject he un- 
derstands much better than I do. I 
will only add that the King considers 
his visit as a flattering compliment, 
and that you could not have sent any 
person on this occasion, who would 





thur Plantagenet, Viscount Lisle, the 
natural son of King Edward IV. Ro- 
bert Basset was his grandson. 
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have been more acceptable to him, 
arising as much from the good opinion 
the King entertains towards him per- 
sonally, as for the determined passion 
he shows for the pleasures of the 
chace, to which the King is so ar- 
dently devoted, that I do not believe 
from what I hear from his most inti- 
mate friends, and from what I have 
myself observed, that he has any more 
important thoughts in his mind, than 
the sports of the field; which might 
find an apology at any other time 
than this, and when he shall be bet- 
ter established in his Kingdom, and 
after he has settled the most urgent 
affairs of the state; but at present, 
when his subjects are still affected by 
the recent changes, and perceive more 
and more every day that they will not 
derive so much relief and advantage 
from his reign as they expected, and 
when the same doubt and uncertainty 
still exists with regard to the question 
of peace or war with Spain—assuredly 
this extreme negligence, together with 
the absolute reliance he reposes in 
others for the management of his 
affairs, with the unceasing attention 
and devotion which he gives to the 
pleasures of the chace, have given great 
umbrage to his people; and they have 
already lost the good opinion which 
they ought to entertain, and are be- 
ginning to look upon him with con- 
tempt, which is a very dangerous 
symptom at the beginning of a new 
reign. 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 18. 

WHEN compiling the small volume 
on ‘* Lonpon Pageants,” which you 
did me the favour to notice in your 
vol. ci. ii. 145, I did not find any ac- 
count in print of the festivities of a 
Lord Mayor’s Day, earlier than the 
year 1568. My attention has recently 
been directed to a very curious diary 
in the Cottonian collection of MSS. 
(Vitellius, F. v.), extending from the 
year 1550 to 1563, the writer of which 


Lord Mayor's Show, of Sir Thomas White, 1553. 
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paid particular attention to every pub- 
lic solemnity which took place within 
the Metropolis, and has entered a de- 
scription of the City Show, under 
nearly every recurrence of the Morrow 
of St. Simon and St. Jude. 

Under the impression that a speci- 
men of these ancient pageantries will 
be entertaining to your readers, I beg 
to present to them the following ex- 
tracts; in which they will perceive 
that, during the lapse of two hundred 
and eighty years, these Civic solem- 
nities have rather been modified by 
the gradual changes of manners, than in 
any material respect designedly alter- 
ed. Venerablecustomsstill observed, or 
fashions become outre and apparently 
absurd, alike possess some interest 
and curiosity. 1 have taken the liberty 
of modernizing the orthography, be- 
cause the obscurity of the original in 
that respect, is increased by the loose- 
ness of the sentences, and the defects 
of the manuscript occasioned by fire. 

The Shows the writer has noticed 
are in all seven, being those of 1553, 
1554, 1555, 1556, 1557, 1561, and 
1562. The first description, being the 
longest, I will transcribe at length, 
and briefly append the slight variations 
of the others. 

The commencement of the story, 
which is lost in the manuscript, I 
may safely supply from the other 
years, by stating that on the 29th of 
October, the new Lord Mayor (who, 
the reader will be interested to know, 
was the very celebrated benefactor, 
Sir Thomas White) went to take his 
oath at Westminster, and proceeded 
by water, attended by all the Alder- 
men in scarlet, and “ the crafts of 
London in their best liveries, with 
trumpets blowing and the waits' play- 
ing. A goodly foist? trimmed with 
banners and guns, waited on my Lord 
Mayor’s barge; and all the Crafts’ 
barges with streamers, and the ban- 
ners of every Craft. So to the Ex- 
chequer, and then homewards.”” They 





1 Always written “ whettes ” or “ whetes.” 


Their instruments were hautboys, as 


is suggested in Nares’s Glossary, and confirmed by the account of the Lord Mayor’s 
Show given in Smyth’s Description of London, 1575, where they are called “ a set 


of hautboys.” 


2 So called again in 1556, 1561, and 1562. 


In 1554 it is described as “a great 


pinnace, decked with two tops and streamers, and with guns, and drums, and trum- 


pets, rowing to Westminster up and down.” 


In 1555 there were “ two goodly pin- 


naces, decked with guns, flags, and streamers; and a thousand pensils; one pinnace 
painted white and blue, and the other yellow and red ; and the oars and guns of like 
colour,”—* all the way the pinnaces shooting of guns and playing up and down.” 
Ten years after it used to be “ a ship-boat of the Queen’s Majesty, trimmed up and 


rigged like a ship of war.” 


Smyth’s Description. 
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landed at Baynard’s Castle ;* and in 
St. Paul’s churchyard the procession 
was set in array. ‘“‘ First went two 
tall men bearing two great standards 
of the Merchant-taylors’ arms; then 
came a drum and a flute playing, and 
another with a great [fife?], all in 
blue silk; then two wild men of the 
wood,‘ all in green, with great beards, 
great clubs, and burning squibs,® and 
two targets on their backs; then came 
sixteen trumpeters blowing; and then 
seventy men in [blue®] gowns, caps, 
and hose, and blue silk sleeves, every 
man having a target? and a javelin; 
then came a devil ;® next the bachelors 
all in a livery and scarlet? hoods ; and 
then the Pageant of Saint John the 
Baptist,’” gorgeously arrayed, with 
goodly speeches ; then all the King’s 
trumpeters blowing, each having scar- 
let caps; then the waits of the City 
playing, with caps and goodly ban- 
ners; then the crafts; then my Lord 
Mayor’s officers; and then my Lord 
Mayor and two good henchmen ;" 
and then all the Aldermen and the 
Sheriffs. So they went to dinner. 
After dinner they repaired to St. Paul’s, 
where all they that before bare targets 
carried staff-torches ; and with all the 
trumpets and waits, passed round 
about the quire and the body of the 
church blowing, and so home to the 
Lord Mayor’s house.” 

In 1554, when the new Lord Mayor 
was Mr. Lyons, a Grocer, his ‘‘ goodly 


Lord Mayor's Show, temp. Queen Mary. 


(Oct. 


pageant” was “‘ a griffin, witha.... 
.... in harness, and St. John the 
Baptist with a lion; together with 
two woods and a dulle, with squibs 
burning,”’ as before. In the preceding 
year the place of the dinner was not 
named; and it might be supposed that 
it was not at Guildhall,!? where it 
took place this year, ‘‘ for there dined 
my Lord Chancellor (Bishop Gardiner) 
and all the Nobles and the Spaniards, 
and the Judges and Learned} Men.” 
The Spaniards were the courtiers who 
had accompanied King Philip to Eng- 
land. 

In 1555 the hour of nine is men- 
tioned as that when ‘‘ my new Lord 
Mayor, the Sheriffs, and Aldermen 
took barge at the Three Cranes, with 
trumpets and shalmes, and the waits 
playing ;” and in 1561 the barges had 
returned to Paul’s Wharf at twelve. 

In 1556 the Lord Mayor was M. 
Hoffeley or Offley, Merchant-taylor, 
and Merchant of the Staple of Calais. 
His henchmen were attired in crimson 
velvet, embroidered with gold an ell 
broad. 

In 1561 the Pageant was “ gor- 
geously made with children, with di- 
vers instruments playing and singing.” 
In the other years the Pageant is not 
particularly described; but there ap- 
pears never to have been more than 
one. In 1557 it attended the proces- 
sion to the Lord Mayor’s house at 
night. J. G. N. 





3 So again in 1562; in all the other years at Paul’s Wharf; but they were nearly 
contiguous, and perhaps the place of landing was the same. 


4 « Wodyn ;” in 1554 “ wodys;” in 1555 “ iiij tall men lyke wodys.” 
ful appearance made them excellent harbingers to clear the road. 


Their awe- 
In Smyth’s De- 





scription, 1575, they are thus mentioned; ‘* And to make waye in the streetes, there 
certayne men apparelled like develles and wyldemen with skybbs, and certayne bea- 
dells.” We find also in Whetstone’s play of «* Promos and Cassandra, 1578,” “« Two 
men_apparelled like Green Men at the Mayor’s Feast, with clubs of fireworks, that 


the King and his train may pass with ease.” These seem to be the prototypes of the 
gigantic figures still remaining in Guildhall. 


5 « Skwybes;” in 1554 “ squybes.” 

6 The word is gone; in 1554 “ rosett,” russet; in 1555, 1556, 1561, and 1562, 
blue. The number of men varied; in 1554 it was sixty-three ; in 1555 sixty-six; in 
1556 there were ‘ iiij** (four score) bachelers, and they dyd gyff iiij** blue gownes, 
cape, dobe, and hosse to y® iiij** powre men;” in 1557 sixty; and the same in 1562. 

7 On the targets used to be “ painted the arms of all them that have byn Mayor of 
the same Company this newe Mayor is of.” Smyth’s Description, 1575. 

8 « Duyll’yll’ ;” in 1554 “ dulle;” in 1555  duwll’.” 

9 In 1554 “ crimson damask ;” in 1557 “ satin ;” in 1562 “ crimson damask.” 

10 The patron Saint of the Company ; on whose feast the election of Fellows from 
Merchant-taylors’ school to St. John’s college, Oxford, still takes place. 

—— supplied by the Sword-bearer and the Common Crier, the latter carrying 
the Mace. 

12 However, the dinner was at Guildhall in 1557, and again in 1562, when “ there 
dined many of the Court and all the Judges and many Noble men and women.” In 
the other years no place is mentioned. 


23 In the other years the place of embarkation is not mentioned. 
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Nortu Cuapet CmurcuH, Sussex. 


THIS Church was of very small 
dimensions, and of the coarsest style 
of architecture ; and it is only the 
circumstance of its having lately been 
nearly demolished in order to be en- 
larged and repaired, that seems to 


give it any claim to notice. It con- 
sisted of a single aile and chancel, 
with a small wooden bell turret ; it 
was 60 feet long and 20 wide, and the 
side walls about 8 feet high. The 
roof was of Horsham stone, a very 
heavy material, formerly much used 
for covering Churches in the Weald 
of Sussex. The whole building was 
entirely free from any pretension to 
ornament, except a Decorated window 
in the chancel (which is still pre- 
served) ; from which it would appear 
that the Church had been erected 
probably about the middle of the four- 
teenth century. The above view is 
from a drawing by Grimm, preserved 
in the Burrell Collections in the British 
Museum. Thereis a neat little square 
font of Sussex 'marble,. dated 1662, 
which stood formerly near the west 
door; it is now removed into the 
body of the Church. 

North Chapel was formerly a Chapel 
of Ease to the northern part of the 
parish of Petworth, as the name implies; 
until by Act of 4 and 5 William and 
Mary, this chapelry, and the chapelry 
of Duncton, were separated from Pet- 
worth,and erected into distinct parishes. 


In consequence of this arrangement, 
they are exempt from the payment of 
First Fruits and Yearly Tenths, and 
all other ecclesiastical dues. At this 
period the Registers of North Chapel 
commence, and continue entire to the 
present time. Baptisms and burials 
however took place at North Chapel, 
long before its separation from Pet- 
worth; but until that time the Regis- 
ters were preserved with those be- 
longing to the Mother Church. In 
the first Register Book is the follow- 
ing entry : 

“ Mem. This Register begins at Lady 
Day, A.D. 1716, at which time the 
chappelry of North-Chappell was (as it 
ever had been) a part of the rectory of 
Petworth, and so continued till the 17th 
of March, A.D. 1717, when at the de- 
cease of Dr. Edw. Pelling, Rector of the 
said parish of Petworth, and by vertue of 
an Act of Parliament made (at the re- 
quest of their Graces, Charles and Eliza- 
beth Seamer, Duke and D** of Somerset, 
y® joint patrons) in the reign of Ks Wil- 
liam and Q® Mary, the said Chappellry 
of North Chappell became a distinct 
Rectory of itself, and, as such was, on 
the 8th day of July, A.D. 1718, presented 
by the above said patrons to Samuel Mey- 
mott, A.M. and Fellow of St. Peter’s 
Coll. in Cambridge, who was instituted 
July 14th, and inducted July 18th, 1718, 
into the said Rectory of North Chappell. 
Witness my hand, 

Sam. Meymott, Rector.” 

“In the above said year 1718, John 
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Rapley of New House, and Rich. Box- 
all, of ye Pheasant Court, were Church- 
wardens.” 

Mr. Meymott was a man of great 
simplicity of character, and was a 
most attentive and useful clergyman ; 
his name is revered in the parish to 
this day, so that in him is verified the 
expression of the Psalmist, ‘‘ the 
righteous shall be had in everlasting re- 
membrance.’’ He died Dec. 16,. 1770, 
universally regretted at the age of 79 
years, 52 of which he was resident 
Rector of this parish; having at all 
times discharged the duties of his humble 
station with the most unaffected piety. 
« Remote from towns he run his godly race, 
Nor e’er had chang’d, or wish’d to change, 

his place.” 

The next incumbent of North Chapel 
was Dr. Colin Milne. This gentleman 
never resided in the parish; he was an 
accomplished scholar, and in 1770 
published a Botanical Dictionary, and 
was the author of some other papers 
on Botanical subjects.* 

Dr. Milne was succeeded in 1816 
by Dr. John Johnson (the two first 
Rectors having held this preferment 
during the long period of nearly 100 
years). Dr. Johnson was Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford; and re- 
tained this living with his Fellowship; 
he died in 1831, and left by his will a 
communion plate, and a sum of money 
in aid of enlarging the parish Church. 
He was a man greatly respected for 
the kindness and benevolence of his 
disposition. The present Incumbent 
is the Rev. Robert Ridsdale, M.A. late 
Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 

Monuments. 

On the north side of the altar is a 

marble tablet with this inscription : 
«<P. M..8. 

‘In a vault under the altar lieth ye 
body of Dorothy, the wife of Samuel 
Meymott, A.M. Rector of North Chap- 
pell, and daughter of Mr. John Allison, 
Citizen of London. She died Nov. 21, 
1750, in y® 53d year of herage. Of 13 
children, 7 survived her, viz. 5 sons and 
2 daughters. 

“ What wife, what neighbour, would you 
know what mother; fother. 
All virtues practice, youl be such an- 

“In the same vault are deposited the 
remains of the Rev. Mr. Samuel Mey- 
mott, M.A. and Rector of this parish 52 
years. He died on the 16th day of De- 
cember, 1770, in the 79th year of his age.” 





* See Gent. Mag. vol. txxxv, pt. ii. 
p- 380. 


Rectors of North Chapel, Sussex. 
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On the other side of the altar is the 
following : 

‘Ov durrer Geos 
Ovnoxet veos. 

“ Near this place lieth the body of 
Dorothy Meymott, eldest daughter of 
Samuel Meymott, M.A. (the first Rector 
of this parish) and Dorothy his wife. 
She died Sept. 13, 1734. 

«¢ Those virtues which in Dorcas shone, 
Were, without flattery, her own; 

With Marrua’s care, she had the art 
To join good Mary’s better part; 
Free’d now from care, she wears a crown 
Which, thro’ her Jesus, is her own; 
Why then should we her absence grieve, 
Who's happier now than when alive.” 


On the north side of the aile, ona 
black marble slab : 

“ Tn the church-yard, near this window, 
lieth the body of Mary, the wife of Ed- 
ward Upfold Mercer, who died March y¢ 
4th, 1747, aged 69 years. 

« To rich and poor, when’er she cou’d 
By inclination she was good, 

A wife obliging, mother kind, 

Few better of her sex we find. 

He and she did dedicate 

Unto our Lord a silver plate ; 

As this by them was freely given, 

May God reward them both in heaven.” 

* Also in memory of Mr. Edward 
Upfold Mercer, who died Oct. the 18th, 
1770, aged 85 years.” 

Under a window on the south side 
of the aile, is a slab of Sussex marble, 
with this inscription : 

« Near this window lieth Mary Taylor, 
who died a virgin, Aug. 11, 1733, aged 


* While living she a salver gave 

To Him who dy’d her soul to save; 
Out of that store which God her lent 
She left five pounds to the indigent. 
Live thou like her, and thowlt not-miss 
With her t’enjoy eternal bliss.” 

The aile of the Church is paved 
with large flat stones, which have 
probably at different times been re- 
moved from the churchyard. All these 
appear to have once had inscriptions ; 
most of them are now however en- 
tirely effaced, and those which are 
still legible must, in a few years more, 
be totally obliterated. 

On a stone in the chancel : 

“ Here lyeth the body of Mrs. Ann 
Woollven, who was buried Jan. 6, 1694, 
aged 76 years.” 

On a flat stone, opposite the read- 
ing desk : 

“ Here lyeth y* body of William Road- 
way, who died April y* 27th, 1728, aged 
83 years, 
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« Here lyeth y* body of Anny, wife of 
William Roadway, who died Jan. y® 17th, 
1729, aged 67 years.” 

Opposite the south door is a stone 
commemorating William Stent, of 
Kirdford, and Ann his wife. 

In the churchyard there are but 
few grave-stones except some of quite 
modern date. A tomb surrounded 
with palisades near the west door, has 
inscriptions : 

“In memory of William Collens, who 
died Dec. 11, 1811, aged 72; James 
Collens, Jan. 12, 1752, aged 52; Eliza- 
beth his wife, Oct. 30, 1789, aged 86 ; 
Elizabeth their daughter, died Nov. 4, 
1789, aged 52; James their son, May 10, 
1762, aged 27.” 

On a tomb near the south door: 

«Mr. John Tullett, died Sept. 12, 
1748, aged 59; Mr. James Tullett, died 
Dee. 18, 1777, aged 86; Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of William and Jenny Heath, died 
June 10, 1764; Mary their daughter, Sept. 
27, 1745.” 

On a tomb very near the south side 
of the Church : 

“In memory of John Rapley, who died 
Nov. 9, 1760, aged 89; Margaret his wife, 
died Oct. 17, 1762, aged 82.” 

On a broken stone: 

“ Peter Bridger, died Feb. .., aged 46 
years. Mary, daughter of Peter and Eli- 
zabeth Bridger, died April 6, 1732, aged 
2 years and 8 months.” 

On a broken stone : 

“ Jane, daughter of Edward Eede, 
bvried April 25, 1665.” 

« William Hawkins, son of John and 
Frances Hawkins, died April 20, 1792, 
aged 27.” 

«“ Mary, daughter of Richard and Mary 
Baker, died Jan. 13, 1759, aged 20 years 
and 3 months. Ann, John, and Richard 
their sons.” 

“ Henry their son, died July 11, 1770, 
aged 33. Sarah their daughter, died July 
15, 1770, aged 18.” 

“ Thomas Tayler, who departed this 
life Sept. 14, 1763, aged 56 years.” 

« Ann Tayler, who died June 13, 1779, 
aged 71.” 

From the Register of Burials are 
the following : 

“ May 2, 1721. William Collins of 
Switch House was buried. 

«“ April 4, 1736. Edward Cock was 
buried, aged near 100. 

«“ June 21, 1738. Elizabeth Sadler 
was buried, aged 96. 

“ Feb. 22, 1781. The Rev. Thos. Hall, 
Curate of this parish. 

“ Aug. 15,1790. Anu Coward, want- 
ing half a year of 100. 
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“Mem. There was no burial in this 
parish from y* 3d of March, A.D. 1722, 
to the 7th of May, A.D. 1724. Laus 
Deo op. max. 

“ Mem. From the 12th day of May, 
1744, to Dec. 27, 1745, there was not any 
one belonging to the parish of North 
Chappell buried. SamurLt Meymorr. 

« N.B. It was one year, seven months, 
and fifteen days, between the above said 
burials. Laus Deo. 


From the Register of Baptisms. 


« Jan. 25, 1720. Margaret, daughter of 
Samuel Meymott, Rector, and Dorothy 
his wife, was baptized by Mr. Cobden. 

« March 19, 1724. George, ye son of 
George Petow, and Elizabeth his wife, 
was baptized by Mr. James Bramston. 

“ Aug. 14, 1726. Ann, a negro belong- 
ing to Mr. Glanvile, of St. John’s Town 
in Antegoa, was baptized by me, Samuel 
Meymott. 

“ May 4, 1732. William, the son of 
Samuel Meymott, Rector, and Dorothy 
his wife, was baptized by Mr. Newhouse. 

“ Feb. 20, 1742. William Barn, a 
foundling child, was baptized.” 


The situation of North Chapel is 
extremely picturesque; it stands on 
the declivity of a hill towards the 
south, commanding an extensive view 
of Petworth Park, with the South 
Downs in the distance. On the north 
it is sheltered by the adjoining hill, 
called the Black Down; and the cot- 
tages surrounded, by gardens and or- 
chards, have the appearance of comfort 
and neatness. It is besides always 
consideredas being a singularly healthy 
spot; which is in some measure con- 
firmed by the above extracts from the 
Register of Burials. It is five miles 
north of the market town of Petworth, 
on the London and Chichester road; 
its inhabitants are mostly occupied in 
agricultural pursuits ; they are an in- 
dustrious and peaceful race, and their 
respectable demeanour tends in some 
measure to confirm the notion that 
the beauty of surrounding scenery has 
more effect upon the character of a 
people than moralists are inclined to 
allow.* 


“ Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble 
strife, 
Their sober wishes never learn to stray, 
Along the cool, sequester’d vale of life, 
They keep the noiseless tenour of their 
Way.” 


Yours, &c. R. R. 





* Vide Rectory of Valehead, p. 5. 
By Rev. R. W. Evans. 
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6, Guildford-street, 
Aug. 28. 


I HAD occasion lately to refer to 
one of the books printed by Caxton,! 
viz. Cicero on Old Age and Friend- 
ship, at the end of which (fol. D. v.) 
are two orations, purporting to be 
those of Publyus Cornelius and Gayus 
Flamyneus, with a short ‘‘ argument 
of the declamacyon, which laboureth 
to shewe wherin honour sholde reste.” 
On a reference to the usual sources of 
bibliographical information, I could 
find no other clue to the name of 
the author than a note by Her- 
bert,? attributing the original of the 
work, on the authority of Leland,’ 
to Banatusius Magnomontanus. As all 
search for any writer of that name 
will be fruitless, and as the real au- 
thor is certainly not hitherto known 
to our English bibliographers,* and 
but imperfectly to some of those of 
his own country,> I hope the follow- 
ing notices will not be uninteresting 
to the lovers of our early literature. 

The volume in question contains the 
treatise of Cicero on Old Age, trans- 
lated from the French of Laurent de 
Premier Fait, probably by Wyllyam 
de Wyrcestre, alias Botaner,® and the 
treatise on Friendship, translated? 
avowedly by the celebrated John Tip- 
toft, Earl of Worcester, followed by 


Mr. Ursan, 
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which Caxton in his prologue thus 
speaks : 

“ And by cause it is accordyng and 
Tequysyte to haue frendship joyned to 
olde eage, I haue enpryntede the saide 
book of frendship, and annexed it to the 
book of eage. Which book of frendship 
is ful necessary and behoefful unto euery 
estate and degree, and aftir I haue sette in 
this said book folowing them bothe a noble 
treatys of the declamacion of two noble 
Knyghtes Romaynes in makyng of two 
oracions to fore the Senate to knowe wherein 
noblesse resteth. Ande thus this volume 
is dyuydede in to thre particuler werkes. 
Whiche ben, of grete wysedom in olde 
age, very loue in frendship, ande the 
question wherin noblesse resteth.”® 

This “‘ noble treatys”’ is translated 
from a small work, intitled ‘‘ Contro- 
versia de Nobilitate,’”’ written in the 
early part of the fifteenth century, by 
Buonaccorso da Montemagno, a Pis- 
tojese noble, distinguished for his 
learning and eloquence. Hewas Gon- 
faloniere of Pistoia in 1421, and in 
the same year he was judge of the 
Quarter of Santa Croce in Florence, 
and Professor of Law in the Univer- 
sity. In 1428, from his political ta- 
lents, he was selected by the Floren- 
tines as their Ambassador to Filippo 
Maria Visconti,? Duke of Milan. He 
died Dec. 16, 1429.1° His grandfa- 
ther, of the same name, had been 





the two orations before mentioned, of Gonfaloniere of Pistoia in 1352. He 





1 In 1481. The fifteenth in order of time. 

2 Ed. of Ames, vol. i. p. 34. Dibdin merely copies Herbert’s note. 

3 I add the passage from Leland: [Caxton] *‘ impressit etiam Banatusii Magno- 
montani duas orationes in primis eleganteis: Pub. videlicet Cornelii et Cait Flaminii, 
qui rivales erant, Lucretia Fulvii filia incomparabili utrinque petita, quas ita terse, 
nitide, significanter etiam 7ipetotus in linguam Anglorum vernaculam transtulit, ut du- 
bites majori an gratia ille scripserit, an hie interpretatus fuerit. Libellus plane ele- 
gantissimus est, atque ingeniosus. 'Tantumque abfuit, ut Cornelius divitiis et stem- 
matibus innitens formam expectatam, operis illustre pretium, victor acceperit, ut Fla- 
minius, melior quam ditior nobilitatis titulo, omne punctum una cum Lucretia, justo 
patrum cum suffragio, tum judicio tulerit.” De Scriptt. Britt. p. 480. 

4 Tanner, Walpole (ed. Park), Dibdin, &c. 

5 By Mazzuchelli (Scrittori d'Italia, ii. p. 2214) the work is erroneously attributed 
to Leonardo Bruni of Arezzo [Zeonardus Aretinus]. There is no mention of the 
author in Cardinal Mansi’s edition of Fabricius. 

6 Dibdin’s Ames, vol. i. p. 123. 

7 Probably also from the French: an old version exists in Harl. MS. 4917. 

8 Ames (to whom Herbert and’ Dibdin add nothing on this point), says, “ Lastly, 
follows the two declarations made by Publius Cornelius Scipio and Gayus Flamy- 
neus, competitors for the love of Lucresse, shewing wherein true honour and noble- 
ness consists, the former placing it in blood, riches, and the worshipful deeds of his 
ancestors, without urging any thing of his own life or manners; the latter insisting 
that nobleness cannot be derived from the glory or merits of another man, or from 
the flattering goods of fortune, but must rest in a man’s own proper virtue and glory.” 
—p. 27. 
® Ammirato, tom. ii. p. 1045, who calls him JZatteo Buonaccorso. 

10 Life by Giovambatista Casotti, pp. xxxvi.-xxxviii. 
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was one of the most celebrated poets 
of the fourteenth century, and the 
poems which the younger Buornac- 
corso wrote were erroneously attri- 
buted to him, the sonnets of both au- 
thors being mixed together and re- 
peatedly published'! under the name 
of the elder Buonaccorso, the contem- 
porary of Petrarca. The first who 
distinguished the two writers was 
Count Giovambatista Casotti of Prato, 
in 1718. 

The work in question is similar in 
manner and subject to many compo- 
sitions produced in Italy at the time 
of the revival of learning, and the taste 
long remained. Casotti, speaking of 
the prose compositions of the younger 
Buonaccorso, uses expressions appli- 
cable to the writings of many of his 
contemporaries: ‘‘ altro non sono, 
che declamazioni, o meditazioni, ed 
esercitazioni ingegnose, chiamate per- 
cid da’ Greci pedera, per dirozzare 
Vingegno, ed assuefarlo a poco a poco 
a ragionare, e quindi a spiegare accon- 
ciamente i suoi concetti. Di questa 
specie @ primieramente il Traitato La- 
tino De Nosiuitate.”’” It is dedicated 
by the author to Carolo Malatesti, 
Lord of Rimini,'* the son of Galeotto 
Malatesti, and Gentilla di Varano, 
a prince eminently distinguished by his 
love of learning and of the arts, and 
whose character’! for integrity and 
magnanimity shines conspicuously 
bright in an age and country fertile in 
crimes and treasons of every varied 
dye. This dedication is altogether 
omitted in the English version, and I 
therefore subjoin it : 

«¢ Apud majores nostros sepe de No- 
bilitate dubitatum est. Multi quidem in 
felicitate generis, nonnulli in affluentia 
divitiarum, plerique vero in gloria virtutis 
illam esse arbitrati sunt. Qu res quo- 
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niam mihi pulcherrima videbatur et dis- 
putatione dignissima, ac non absolute pe- 
roratam inveneram, statui mandare litteris 
et in hoc festivum declarandi genus tra- 
ducere, in quo maxime veterum etas de- 
lectabatur, ubi queevis contentio forensium 
causarum accommodate quidem et aptis- 
sime tractari potest. 

« Ad te vero, Princeps gloriosissime, 
unicum seculi nostri lumen, hane de no- 
bilitate concionem iis pacis nunc noctibus 
lucubratam, merito perferendam existi- 
mavi, nusquam non convenientius quam 
apud claritudinem tuam nobilitatis sermo 
haberi potest, nee cuiquam magis quam 
tibi accommodata hc oratio videtur, cui 
omnis profecto nobilitatis sermo haberi 
potest. Nam si de generis felicitate agi- 
mus, quis est hodie Princeps inter fauces 
Italiw, qui vel vetustate majorum, vel 
parentum gloria, tuo sanguine clarior vi- 
deri possit? Si de opulentiaé divitiarum 
querimus, amplissimus est tibi principa- 
tus mirabile fide civium et summa om- 
nium benevolentia firmissimus. Si de 
animi virtute opinamur, tantus tibi est 
virtutum omnium cumulus, quantum cu~ 
jusque honestus animus desiderare potest. 
Quid non de justitia, religione, liberali- 
tate, clementia, pietate, fide, constantia, 
moderatione, ac prudentiA tua loquar, 
guibus clarissimum principatum agis ? 
Que tante et tales sunt, ut amor et dc- 
liciz humani generis vocari possis, sicut 
de Tito Imperatore Vespasiani filio tra- 
ditum est. Quibus de rebus novam hance 
et jucundissimam concionem in sinum 
mansuetudinis tue judicandam conjicio, 
probatissime rerum maximarum interpres, 
ac dignissime illustrium factorum censor.” 


There are several manuscripts of 
the work in the British Museum, thus 
described by Wanley and Casley : 

Harl. 1833, art. 6. “ Controversia de 
Nobilitate, inter Publ. Com. Scipionem 
et Gayum Filamineum per legum docto- 
rem egregiumque oratorem Bonajursum ? 
Pistoriensem.” Wanley. (On paper.) 

Harl. 2580, art. 14. “ Controversia 


11 The first edition was that of Rome, 1559. They were afterwards printed at 





Venice in 1559, at the end of a volume, intitled, “ Rime de’ tre de’ pid illustri poeti 
dell’ eta nostra” (Bembo, Casa, and Guidiccioni), and again at Bologna in 1709. Za- 
charia Bibl. Pistor. p. 209. 12 P, xiii. 

13 In some manuscripts the dedication is inscribed to Guido Antonio, Conte di 
Montefeltro. Zacharia, p. 209. 

14 Sismondi says of him, “ Charles était un des souverains les plus accomplis de 
Vitalie: il avait un gout vif pour les lettres, et connaissait bien l’antiquité ; il s’était 
proposé les héros de la Gréce ct de Rome pour modéles de sa conduite. Autant on 
avait reproché d’ambition et de perfidie A ses ancétres, autant il montrait de désinté- 
ressement et de loyauté dans toutes ses actions.”—“ Charles avait porté la maison Ma- 
latesti A son plus haut période de gloire: l’éléganee de sa cour, Ja munificence avec 
laquelle il protégeait les arts et les lettres, et le nombre de gens distingués qu'il avait 
attirés auprés de lui, contribucrent autant que ses exploits et ses vertus A étendre sa 
réputation dans toute ’ Europe.” 

Gent. Mac. October, 1833. 
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de Nobilitate. Cum orationibus P. Corn. 
Scipionis et C. Flaminii.” Casley. [On 
paper, the leaf containing the dedication 
is wanting. ] 

Harl. 3332. “ P. Cornelii et C. Fla- 
minii de vera nobilitate altercatio.” Cas- 
ley. [On vellum, written probably for Six- 
tus IV. or Julius II. before their pontifi- 
cate, as the Della Rovere arms are em- 
blazoned on the first page. The initial 
is also ornamented with acorns, in allusion 
to the name. 

Harl. 4923, art. 44. « Contentio pro 
Lucretia.” Casley. (On paper.) 

Arund. 138. art. 175. (On paper.) 

It was early translated into Italian 
by Giovanni Aurispa, the friend of 
the celebrated Antonio Beccatelli of 
Palermo [Antonius Panormita], and 
another Italian version existed in the 
Strozzi Library. 

In Harl. MS. 4402, art. 4, is an old 
French translation, commencing thus : 
** Icy commenche la controversie de 
noblesse, plaidoyée entre Publius Cor- 
nelius Scipion d’une part, et Gayus 
Flaminius d’aultre part, par ung no- 
table docteur en loix et grand orateur 
nommé Surse de Pistoie.” 

There can be little reason to doubt 
Leland’s assertion that the English 
translation printed by Caxton, is by 
the Earl of Worcester. He had pass- 
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ed three years in Italy, and from the 
reputation which the work had there 
acquired, it is probable he was in- 
duced to give it an English dress. 
On the supposition that Leland is in- 
correct, we must believe from Caxton’s 
words (see p. 320), “‘ I have sette,” 
&c. that he himself was the translator, 
probably from the French. 

The only printed edition of the ori- 
ginal text is that published by Count 
Casotti, in the volume to which I have 
referred, printed at Florence in 1718, 
under the title of ‘‘ Prose e Rime de’ 
due Buonaccorsi da Montemagno con 
annotazioni, ed alcune rime di Nic- 
cold Tinucci.”’ Of this edition a copy, 
formerly Consul Smith’s, is in the 
King’s Library at the British Mu- 
seum,!5 

1 may also mention, in relation to 
the Earl of Worcester, that in the 
Arundel MS. 277, fol. 107 b. is a 
Latin translation of Lucian’s ora- 
tioni De Calumnia, by Francesco Ac- 
colti of Arezzo [Franciscus Aretinus]), 
with a dedication to the Earl, and in 
the same collection, No. 154, fol. 41, 
is a letter from Accolti to Francesco 
Pellati of Padua, respecting this trans- 
lation, as made for the Earl of Wor- 
cester. Joun Houmes. 





THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION 


THE safe return of Captain Ross and 
his adventurous crew, after an absence of 
four years, spent in exploring the Polar 
seas in search of a north-west passage, 
has diffused one universal feeling of joy 
throughout the empire. The first inti- 
mation of the arrival of the gallant ad- 
venturers, was contained in a letter from 
Captain Lyle, of the ship Clarendon, 
from Davis’s Straits, dated at Peterhead, 
Oct. 12th, which stated that Capt. Ross 
and his companions were on board the 
Isabella, Capt. Humphreys. On the 17th 
the gallant Captain arrived at Hull, 
from whence, after having received the 
congratulations of the corporation and in- 
habitants of the town, he proceeded by 
land to the metropolis, whither he arrived 
on the 19th, and the next day he and his 
nephew had the honour of dining with his 
Majesty, by whom he was received with 
enthusiasm and cordiality. 

At a meeting of the Committee for 


UNDER CAPTAIN ROSS. 


managing the expedition undertaken by 
Capt. Back in search of Capt. Ross, held 
Oct. 22nd, Admiral Sir Charles Ogle i in 
the chair, a letter from Capt. Ross was 
read, expressive of bis grateful feelings 
for the deep interest which had been ma- 
nifested on his behalf. At the same time 
a despatch was agreed to, to be forwarded 
by a winter express to Capt. Back, from 
whom aletter has been received dated Jack 
River, June [9th, acquainting him with 
Capt. Ross’s return, and directing him to 
turn his attention now entirely to the 
second object of his mission, viz. com- 
pleting the coast-line of the north-eastern 
part of America, of which little more 
than 150 miles remains to be traced. 

It may be in the recollection of many 
of our readers, that in the year 1818 the 
British Government fitted out two expe- 
ditions to the North Pole. Captain 
Buchan, commanding the Trent and the 
Dorothy, was directed to attempt a pas- 





18 According to Tiraboschi (tom. v. p. 583, ed. Firenze, 1813,) another edition of 


the «« Rime” was published by the Signor Vincenzo Benini, in 1762, 


place between Vicenza and Verona. 


at Cologna, a 


I have not seen this edition, and it is not in 


the Museum Library; from the title I conclude that it does not contain the ‘* Con- 


troversia.” 
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sage between Spitzbergen and Nova 
Zembla, over the Pole, into the Pacific; 
and Captain Ross, commanding the Isa- 
bella and the Alexander, to attempt the 
north-western passage from Davis’ Straits 
and Baffin’s Bay, into the Frozen Ocean, 
and thence into the Pacific. Ross reach- 
ed 77° 40’ latitude, and more accurately 
determined the situation of Baffin’s Bay, 
which until then was believed to extend 
10° further to the east than it actually 
does. Although he sailed up Lancaster 
Sound, he did not advance far enough to 
ascertain that it was open, not having ar- 
rived there until October Ist, when dan- 
ger from the ice obliged him to quit the 
coast. Lieutenant Parry, who had ac- 
companied Captain Ross, was sent, in 
conjunction with Captain Lyon, in 1819, 
on a second jvoyage into Baffin’s Bay, 
and penetrated so far as to gain the 
first prize offered by Parliament (5000/.), 
having made the most western point 
ever reached in the Polar seas. * 

Capt. Parry was again entrusted with 
the direction of the Hecla and Fury ona 
similar expedition in 1821. These shipsre- 
turned in October, 1823, without achieving 
the principal object for which they were 
despatched. In 1824, Parry and Lyon 
were again sent out for the discovery of a 
North-West passage, in the Hecla and 
Fury. After wintering in Prince Re- 
gent’s Bay, the ships sailed southwardly, 
and, in consequence of storms and ice- 
bergs, it became necessary to abandon the 
Fury, and, with her crew on board the 
Hecla, Parry returned to England in Oc- 
tober 1825. The Admirality sent Parry, 
in the Hecla, in 1827, to reach, if pos- 
sible, the North Pole. Having journeyed 
35 days over the ice, beginning 81° 12’ 51”, 
he was compelled to retrace his course. 
So far the exertions of the British Go- 
vernment. ¢ 

Piqued, it is supposed, by the real 
or supposed neglect of Government, 
Captain Ross, in the spring of 1829, un- 
dertook an expedition, on his own re- 
sources, with a view of effecting a passage 
into the Polar Sea, and of determining the 
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# In vol. xc. part ii. p. 545, we have 
given a chart of Capt. Parry's discoveries. 

+ We have before us a New Map of 
America, on a scale of 24 inches by 20, 
about to be published by Darton, of Hol- 
born, at a very moderate price, in which 
the artist has given, with great minuteness 
and accuracy, all the recent discoveries of 
Parry, Franklin, and others, in the Polar 
regions of North America, and which may 
be of great utility in perusing Capt. Ross’s 
details. We understand, however, that 
it is the intention of the artist, before ge- 
neral publication, to introduce the new 
discoveries of Capt. Ross, which will ma- 
terially assist in filling up a great lacuna 
in geographical exploration. 
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practicability of a new pas which had 
been confidently said to exist by Prince 
Regent’s Inlet. The account of his de- 
parture from Wideford, in Greenland, 
where he had been compelled to refit, on 
the 29th of July, 1829, formed-the last 
authentic intelligence received of the ex- 
pedition, until the commander and crew 
were picked up by Capt. R. W. Hum- 
phrey, of the Isabella, of Hull, Capt. 
Ross’s old ship. By Capt. Ross’s account, 
it appears, that, on the 14th of August, he 
reached the spot where the Fury’s stores 
were, and landed without difficulty; he 
there found the provisions, &c. but not 
the wreck, which had totally disappeared. 
—‘ After completing in full and other ne- 
cessaries (says Capt. Ross, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Admiralty), we sailed on 
the 14th, and on the following morning 
rounded Cape Garry, where our new dis- 
coveries commenced, and keeping the 
western shore close on board, ran down 
the coast in a §.W. and W. course, in 
from 10 to 20 fathoms, until we had pass- 
ed the latitude of 72° North in longitude 
94° West; here we found a considerable 
inlet leading to the westward, the exami- 
nation of which occupied two days; at 
this place we were first seriously obstruct- 
ed by ice, which was now seen to extend 
from the south cape of the inlet, in a solid 
mass, round by S. and E. to E.N.E. 
Owing to this circumstance, the shallow- 
ness of the water, the rapidity of the tides, 
the tempestuous weather, the irregularity 
of the coast, and the numerous inlets and 
rocks for which it is remarkable, our pro- 
gress was no less dangerous than tedious; 
yet we succeeded in penetrating below 
the latitude of 70° North in longitude 92°. 
West, where the land, after having car- 
ried us as far East as 90°, took a decided 
westerly direction, while land at the dis- 
tance of 40 miles to southward was seen 
extending East and West. At this ex- 
treme point our progress was arrested on 
the Ist of October by an impenetrable 
barrier of ice. We, however, found an 
excellent wintering port, which we named 
Felix harbour. 

“ Early in January, 1830, we had the 
good fortune to establish a friendly inter- 
course with a most interesting consocia- 
tion of natives, who, being insulated by 
nature, had never before communicated 
with strangers; from them we gradually 
obtained the important information that 
we had already seen the continent of 
America; that about 40 miles to the S. W. 
there were two great seas, one to the 
West, which was divided from that to the 
East by a narrow strait or neck of land. 
The verification of this intelligence either 
way, on which our future operations so 
materially depended, deyolved on Com- 
mander Ross, who volunteered this service 
early in April. Accompanied by one of 
the mates, and guided by two of the na- 
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tives, he proceeded to the spot, and found 
that the North land was connected to the 
South by two ridges of high land, 15 miles 
in breadth; but, taking into account a 
chain of fresh-water lakes which occupied 
the valleys between, the dry land that 
actually separates the two oceans is only 
five miles. This extraordinary isthmus 
was subsequently visited by myself, when 
Commander Ross proceeded minutely to 
survey the sea coast, to the southward of 
the isthmus leading to the westward, 
which he succeeded in tracing to the 99th 
degree, or to 150 miles of Cape Turna- 
gain of Franklin, to which point the land, 
after leading him into the 70th degree of 
North latitude, trended directly. During 
the same journey he also surveyed 30 
miles of the adjacent coast, or that to the 
north of the isthmus, which, by also taking 
a westerly direction, formed the termina- 
tion of the western sea into a gulf. The 
rest of this season was employed in trac- 
ing the sea coast south of the isthmus 
leading to the eastward, which was done 
so as to leave no doubt that it joined, as 
the natives had previously informed us, to 
Ockullee, and the land forming Repulse 
Bay. It was also determined that there 
was no passage to the westward for 30 
miles to the northward of our position. 

«© This summer, like that of 1818, was 
beautifully fine, but extremely unfavour- 
able for navigation, and our object being 
now to try a more northern latitude, we 
waited with anxiety for the disruption 
of the ice, but in vain, and our utmost 
endeavours did’ not succeed in retrac- 
ing our steps more than four miles, 
and it was not until the middle of No- 
vember that we suceeeded in cutting the 
vessel into a place of security, which we 
named “ Sheriff's Harbour.” I may here 
mention that we named the newly- 
discovered continent to the southward 
«* Boothia,” as also the isthmus, the pen- 
insula to the north, and the eastern sea, 
after my worthy friend Felix Booth, Esq., 
the truly patriotic citizen of London, who, 
in tho most disinterested mamner, enabled 
me to equip this expedition in a superior 
style. 

“ The last winter was in temperature 
nearly equal to the means of what had 
been experienced on the four preceding 
voyages, but the winters of 1830 and 1831 
set in with a degree of violence hitherto 
beyond record; the thermometer sunk to 
92 degrees below the freezing point, and 
the average of the year was 10 degrees 
below the preceding ; but notwithstanding 
the severity of the summer, we travelled 
across the country to the west sea by a 
chain of lakes, 30 miles north of the 
isthmus, when Commander Ross suc- 
ceeded in surveying 50 miles more of the 
coast leading to the N. W., and, by tracing 
the shore to the northward of our position, 
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it was also fully proved that there could 
be no passage below the 71st degree. 

‘¢ This autumn we succeeded in getting 
the vessel only fourteen miles to the 
northward, and as we had not doubled 
the Eastern Cape, all hope of saving the 
ship was at an end, and put quite beyond 
possibility by another very severe winter ; 
and having only provisions to last us to 
the Ist of June, 1833, dispositions were 
accordingly made to leave the ship in her 
present port, which (after her) was named 
Victory Harbour. Provisions and fuel 
being carried forward in the spring, we 
left the ship on the 29th of May, 1832, 
for Fury Beach, being the only chance 
left of saving our lives. Owing to the 
very rugged nature of the ice, we were 
obliged to keep either upon or close to the 
land, making the circuit -of every bay, 
thus increasing our distance of 200 miles 
by nearly one-half; and it was not until 
the Ist of July that we reached the Beach, 
completely exhausted by hunger and fa- 
tigue. 

« A hut was speedily constructed, and 
the boats, three of which had been washed 
off the beach, but providentially driven on 
shore again, were repaired during this 
month; but the unusual heavy appearance 
of the ice afforded us no cheering prospect 
until the Ist of August, when in three 
boats we reached the ill-fated spot where 
the Fury was first driven on shore, and it 
was not until the Ist of September we 
reached Leopold South Island, now es- 
tablished to be the N.E. point of Ame- 
rica, in latitude 73° 56’, and longitude 90° 
West. From the summit of the lofty 
mountain on the promontory we could 
see Prince Regent’s Inlet, Barrow’s 
Strait, and Lancaster Sound, which pre- 
sented one impenetrable mass of ice, 
just as I had seen it in 1818. Here 
we remained in a state of anxiety and 
suspense which may be easier ima- 
gined than described. All our attempts 
to push through were vain. At length 
we were forced, by want of provisions 
and the approach of a very severe winter, 
to return to Fury Beach, where alone 
‘there remained wherewith to sustain life ; 
there we arrived on the 7th of October, 
after a most fatiguing and laborious march, 
having been obliged to leave our boats at 
Batty Bay. Our habitation, which con- 
sisted of a frame of spars, 32 feet by 16 
feet, covered with canvass, was, during 
the month of November, enclosed, and 
the roof covered with snow from four 
feet to seven fect thick, which being satu- 
rated with waicr when the temperature 
15 rees below zero, immediately 
msistency of ice, and thus we 
act ame the inhabitants of an ice- 
berg during one of the most severe win- 
ters hitherto recorded ; our sufferings, ag- 
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and animal food, need not be dwelt upon. 
Mr. C. Thomas, the carpenter, was the 
only man who perished at this Beach; but 
three others, besides one who had lost his 
foot, were reduced to the last stage of 
debility, and only 13 of our number were 
able to carry provisions in seven journeys, 
of 62 miles each, to Batty Bay. 

“ We left Fury Beach on the 8th of 
July, carrying with us three sick men 
who were unable to walk, and in six days 
we reached the boats, where the sick 
daily recovered. Although the spring 
was mild, it was not until the 15th of 
August that we had any cheering pros- 
pect. A gale from the westward having 
suddenly opened a lane of water along 
shore, in two days we reached our for- 
mer position, and from the mountain we 
had the satisfaction of seeing clear water 
almost directly across Prince Regent’s 
Inlet, which we crossed on the 17th, and 
took shelter from a storm twelve miles to 
the eastward of Cape York. The next 
day, when the gale abated, we crossed 
Admiralty Inlet, and were detained six 
days on the coast by a strong north-east 
wind. On the 25th we crossed Navy 
Board Inlet, and on the following morn- 
ing, to our inexpressible joy, we descried 
a ship in the offing, becalmed, which 
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proved to be the Isabella, of Hull, the 
same ship which I commanded in 1818. 
At noon we reached her, when her en- 
terprising’- commander, who had in 
vain searched for us in Prince Regent’s 
Inlet, after giving us three cheers, re- 
ceived us with every demonstration of 
kindness and hospitality which humanity 
could dictate. I ought to mention also 
that Mr. Humphreys, by landing me at 
Possession Bay, and subsequently on the 
west coast of Baffin’s Bay, afforded me 
an excellent opportunity of concluding my 
survey, and of verifying my former chart 
of that coast.” 

“ The results of this expedition have 
been conclusive, and to science highly 
important, and may be briefly compre- 
hended in the following words: The dis- 
covery of the Gulf of Boothia, the con- 
tinent and isthmus of Boothia Felix, and 
a vast number of islands, rivers, and lakes; 
the undeniable establishment that the 
north-east point of America extends to 
the 74th degree of north latitude; valu- 
able observations of every kind, but par- 
ticularly on the magnet; and, to crown 
all, have had the honour of placing the 
illustrious name of our Most Gracious 
Sovereign William IV. on the true posi- 
tion of the magnetic pole.” 





CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


Hora Cuassicz. 


Mr. Unsan, 

1 BEG to put into your hands a 
paper, which I have headed Hore 
Classice. The title is not, I confess, 
very Classical; for the word Hore 
never is, nor could be, united in correct 
Latin, with the word Classice; but 
as we have heard that ‘‘ a rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet,” I 
venture to hope that if the matter be 
worth heeding, it will not be the worse 
for its heading ; and as the subjects to 
which I have directed my Classical 
Hours, are of a miscellaneous charac- 
ter, 1 cannot do better than commence 
by an allusion to a paper that appear- 
ed in your Magazine for May 1833, 
on the Hore of the Romans. 

To the general accuracy of Mr. 
Bywater’s remarks, the authors quoted 
by Facciolati and other Latin Dictio- 
naries bear ample testimony. But in 
enumerating the divisions of the day, 
he ought to have commenced, as the 
Romans did themselves, and as we 
even now do, with midnicht. 

It is not, however, with the view of 
noticing so slight a defect, that I have 


touched upon the subject, as in the 
hope of stating some facts not gene- 
rally known, and which have been 
suggested by the perusal of the arti- 
cle alluded to. 

In the first place, I conceive that as 
nobody can be satisfied with the de- 
rivations usually given of the Latin 
word mane, | may be permitted to ha- 
zard a conjecture, that it is derived 
from the Greek Mnyyn, (Mene), pro- 
nounced in broad Doric, Mava (Mana), 
and written in Latin Mane; for as 
the Greek word Mjvn was applied to 
the Moon after it had passed the first 
quarter,* it would be as properly ap- 
plied to the Sun, when, appearing 
above the horizon, it presents the seg- 
ment of a circle, similar to the Moon, 
at the period alluded to. 

Secondly, the word Vesper in Latin, 
and “Eozep-os (Hesper-os), in Greek, 





* For the name given to the new 
Moon was M#y, as we learn from Cleo- 
medes, Tlegi Merewpwy, p- 514, ed. Basil. 
n Lednyn, orav H, crymarossons TH, TYMMaTI, 
May xadtiros. 
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originally FHeowep-os, and pronounc- 
ed Whesperos, meant, I suspect, wa- 
ter-sowing ; where the idea of sowing 
(in Greek ozep, sper), as applied to 
water, is not very unlike the idea of 
sowing as applied to light, in the well- 
known passage of Lucretius lumine 
conserit arva ; while the letters FHES, 
pronounced whes, have evidently some 
affinity to the Tevtonic wass-a, in 
English water, a corruption of the 
Greek tdwp,* pronounced hudor, and 
by the change of d into ¢, Autor ; and 
thus we can see a natural connexion 
between wef, derived from the Greek 
ter-os, pronounced huet-os, or, as it 
was perhaps originally, whuet-os, and 
hutor : and as regards the property of 
Hesper-us, the Evening-star, of wet- 
giving, Cunningham prettily alludes 
to it in the distich following : 
« And what day drank of morning dew, 
The balmy eve repairs :” 
and which was probably written in 
remembrance of a verse of Sappho,— 
"Eomepe, mavra cépes, doa awddus 
éoxédac’ avas. 

Lastly, as the Latin word crepus- 
culum cannot be derived from crepere, 
“to doubt,” for if it were, it would be 
as applicable to the morning, as dilu- 
culum is, and thus two words would 
have been invented to express the 
morning, but none the evening twi- 
light, I am led to suspect that crepus- 
culum is a hybrid compound of the 
old kpuBe (crubo), “ I hide,” and opus- 
culum (work) ; and thus crepusculum 
would mean hide-work time, or as 
we say, “‘ time to shut up shop,” and 
not very unlike to the expression of 
Apollonius Rhod. iv. 1058, who de- 
scribes night as etvyreipa epyav dv- 
Speoor: while, as regards the idea of 
designating a part of the day by the 
cessation from work, it may be stated, 
that in Greek Bovdurds, literally, or- 
loosening, means also the evening ; be- 
cause the ox was then let loose from 
the daily labour of the yoke. 

But a truce to etymology, which so 
often proves an ignis fatuus to fanciful 
scholars ; and let me directthe attention 
of the reader to established facts, and 





* The great similarity of this word 
and the Welsh y-dwr has been frequently 
noticed by etymologists; and who might 
have hence discovered that the name of 
the river Douro in Portugal is not a cor- 
ruption of Die-rio, “the stream,” but of 
an old Celtiberian word, similar to the 
Welsh y-dwr. 
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bid him compare the word Diluculum 
with Ovid’s happy description of twi- 
light, ‘‘ ubi nox abiit, nec tamen orta 
dies :”” while the Conticinium of La- 
tin prose is well described in the 
Greek poetry of Euripides, in Iph. 
A. 11,— 
Ovxouy POdyyos ér’ od’ dpvidwr 
Otre Oaddoons’ ovyai 8 avépov 
Tyvde kar Evpumoy €xovar : 
and still more beautifully by Apollon. 
Rhod. 111. 744,— 
Nvd€é pev eer’ emi yatay aye xvéeas— 
Ovde Kvvdv draky €r ava mrdédw, ov 
Opdos fev, 
"Hyxnets* ovyn b€ pedawwopérny Exev Spp- 
vnv— 
and which Virgil has with more than 
his usual felicity surpassed in his 
well-known 


Nox erat, et placidum carpebant fessa 
soporem 

Corpora per terras, silyeeque et seva qui- 
erant 

ZEquora— 

Quum tacet omnis ager; pecudes picte- 
que volucres, 

Queque lacus late liquidos, queeque as- 
pera dumis 

Rura tenent, somno posite sub nocte 
silenti, 

Lenibant curas et corda oblita laborum. 


With regard to the fact mentioned 
by Mr. Bywater, respecting the use 
of the Sun-dial amongst the Greeks, 
the few passages in which any allu- 
sion is made to it, are to be found 
in Aristoph. ’Opy. 494, "Es dexamnv— 
kAnOeis:—where oxiavy is to be sup- 
plied after dSexarny: and still more 
explicitly in ’ExxA. 648. 

“Oray 9 Sexdrovy rd wrorxeiov, Aurapas 
xopetv emi Seimvor : 

So too Menander, quoted by Athen. 

vi. p. 243, 

‘ . ‘ ‘ -  kAnOeis rrore 

Eis éoriaow dwdexdrodos, dpOpios 

IIpés rhv cednvny erpeye thy oxida idov: 


to a passage which has been pro- 
perly referred the gl. in Hesych. Ao- 
Sexdrrodos* ovtws ~deyov €AdAeuTTiKas 
orotxeiou #) exis : while to some other 
comedy belongs the gl. “Emrazovs oxia* 
Tois Tool KaTeuerpouv Tas oKias, e£ OY 
Tas Spas éyivwoxov: where the com- 
mentators refer to Pollux ix. 46. rd de 
kaovpevoy @poddyov €} riv médov av 
Tis eurot, pnoavros “Apirroddvous év 
I'nputadp, Tddos rotr’ éorw éxarra- 
mooTHy HAws Térparra, corrected by 
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Porson Pref. Hec. p. 41, into Idédos 
768 éorw. Elra moorny Hdws Térpar- 
rac: an emendation that Lobeck on 
Phrynich. p. 664, has very compla- 
cently taken to himself; although nei- 
ther the one nor the other have told 
us how zoor?y is to be construed with 


térpanta. Read then, 
Ilé\os ré rov"o8 éxaorémous, iv’ FAL0s 
Térparrat : 


a verse written in ridicule of some 
turncoat, who, like the shadow of the 
dial, always turned as the Sun did, 
and was therefore €xaordzovs, either- 
foot (or, as a lawyer is said to be 
either-side) ; and thus mé\os—éxaord- 
mous would be as well applied to The- 
ramenes, as was the word xdopvos, 
the name of a slipper, suited to either 
foot; as we learn from Xenoph. H. 
Gr. ii. p. 273. H. Steph. d0ev dxrov 
yap kat KéOopvos émixadeirat’ Kai yap 6 
xdOopvos appdrrew pev Trois moow ap- 
borepos Soxei—while, as regards the 
syntax, mdédos re evidently followed 
dynp te in the line preceding; and 
from whence it is plain that we ought 
to read in Xenophon, é6ev 87 mov 6 y’ 
dvip Kai xd0opvos—émuadeira: for 
thus 6 ye avyp, the man or fellow, would 
mark the contempt in which the 
speaker (Critias) held such a charac- 
ter. 

But the most amusing application 
of the Sun-dial in the way of an illus- 
tration, is to be found in the follow- 
ing fragment of Plautus, preserved by 
Aulus Gellius, iii. 3, 


Ut illum di perdant, primus qui horas 
repperit, 

Quique adeo primus statuit hic Solarium; 

Qui mihi comminuit misero articulatim 
diem. 

Nam me puero venter vetus Solarium, 

Multo omnium istorum optimum et ve- 
rissimum, 

Cibum iste monebat esse, nisi quum 
nihil erat ; 

Nunc etiam quod edas, non est, nisi Soli 
lubet. 

For so that passage ought to be read, 

partly from MSS. and partly from 

conjectures ; to which Salmasius has 

led the way by his ingenious substi- 

tution of venter for uterus. Gronovius 

too has properly remarked, that esse 

means here to eat, and not fo be. 

The most philosophical application 

of the same invention has, however, 

been made by Cicero, De Nat. Deor. 

ii. 34, and who has there anticipated 
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the whole of Paley’s celebrated argu- 
ment against atheism, drawn from 
the mechanism of a watch : 

“ Si meliora sunt ea, qux nature, quam 
illa, que arte perfecta sunt, nec ars efficit 
quicquam sine ratione, ne natura quidem 
rationis est expers hebenda. Qui igitur 
convenit, signum aut tabulam pictam 
cum aspexeris, scire adhibitam esse ar - 
tem; cumque procelle advorsum navi- 
gium agi videris, non dubitare, quin id 
ratione atque arte moveatur; aut cum 
solarium vel descriptum aut ex aqua con- 
templere, intelligere declarari horas arte, 
non casu; mundum autem, qui et has 
ipsas artes et earum artifices et cuncta 
complectatur, consilii et rationis esse ex 
pertem putare ?” 


Here, instead of the Vulgate, cum- 
que procul cursum navigii, 5 MSS. with 
ed. Bon. 1494, read sursum navigium 
agi: out of which Davies could make 
nothing, because he did not see that 
the argument does not turn upon the 
distance of the vessel, but on the fact 
of its running apparently against the 
wind, i.e. procelle advorsum navigium 
agi. 

Permit me also to take this oppor- 
tunity of correcting a mistake, into 
which one of your Correspondents 
has fallen, who, in speaking of the 
gallicinium, alluded to in the Pseud- 
Homeric Batpayo-Mv-opayia, says, in 
Gent. Mag. July, p. 50, that the cock 
was a bird probably not known, till 
the return of the army of Alexander 
from India. And yet we find the 
adéxrop mentioned by Pindar, Ol. xii. 
20; Simonides (ijpepdpwv' adexrap), 
ZEschylus Agam. 1656 ; Aristoph. Opy. 
489, and in such terms too as plainly 
to identify it with the domestic fowl ; 
although it is probable that it was as 
great a rarity at Athens as peacocks 
are even now in the north of England. 

TIS. 


——G— 

The Philoctetes of Sophocles ; with Eng- 
lish Notes, original and selected. By 
G. Buregs, A.M. Trin. Coll. Camb. 
12mo. pp. 128. 


AT a time when the soi-disant mas- 
ter-spirits of the age are proclaiming 
with their penny trumpets, that the 
languages of Greece and Rome are 
only the relics of Gothic barbarism, it 
seems strange that any man out of 
Bedlam should continue, as Mr. Bur- 
ges has done for upwards of a quarter 
of a century, to devote himself to the 
profitless pursuits of a Classical Scho- 
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iar, instead of turning his talents into 
a more lucrative channel. But as 
Mr. Burges will, in defiance of the 
dictates of wordly prudence, stick 
to his Greek, all we can do, and 
that we do most sincerely, is to ex- 
press a hope that, even in these de- 
generate days, he will find his present 
work as profitable to his purse as it 
is creditable to his talents, and thus 
be led to complete an edition of So- 
phocles in the way he has begun 
it; and where, to use his own words, 
“not only will the student be enabled 
to understand his author thoroughly, 
but even the advanced scholar find 
the ready means of overcoming the nu- 
merous difficulties of a corrupt text,” 
by a series of emendations as slight as 
they. are satisfactory ; and to this wish 
we are led the more naturally, by ob- 
serving how little can now be ex- 
pected from the discovery of fresh 
MSS., or the re-collations of those al- 
ready examined ; and that consequent- 
ly our only chance of recovering the 
lost ideas of the Tragedian is by the 
exercise of ingenuity, aided by well- 
directed reading, and corrected by a re- 
fined taste ; qualities, we are happy to 
find, quite as conspicuous now, as 
they were twenty-five years ago, when 
the very excess of such ingenuity was 
made a matter of reproach against Mr. 
Burges by his then reviewers. 

Of this ingenuity the present edi- 
tion of the Philoctetes exhibits in- 
stances so numerous, that it is difficult 
to make a selection; especially as all 
the remarks of Mr. Burges, by which 
his alterations are learnedly fortified, 
are so closely connected with the text, 
that any attempt to separate the one 
from the other could not fail to do in- 
justice to the neatness and certainty of 
the correction. There are, however, two 
passages, where we think Mr. B. has 
outdone himself, and exhibited a con- 
vincing proof that the mantle, which 
Porson caught from Bentley, may still 
be worn by a living Bengalee.* The 


* For the ‘Raoatilign of this fact in 
the life of Mr. Burges we are indebted 
to the dedication prefixed to his edi- 
tion of the Supplices of A%schylus: 
*“‘Genio Schole Carthusianze, Grecas li- 
teras assidue olim colentis, neque in pos- 
terum, si quid audiendum loquor culture, 
Atschyli relliquias hasce, veluti tabulas e 
naufragio collectas redintegratasque de- 
dico Georgius Burges, Bengalensis.” 
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passages to which we allude are in 


v. 670 and 1122. In the former, Mr. 
B. has given in the text, which he 
has generally left in all its odour of 
antiquated sanctity, the words fol- 
lowing : 


Odpoee’ mapectat Tavta ol Kal Ovyydveww 
Kal ddvre Soavat, xaerevgarbar Bporav 
dperijs éxare rave ere patra pSvov" 
evepyeT@v yap KauTos avr exTnoapnv® 
> a” , >> ’ ‘ Or , 
ovK axOopai o iday re Kai KaBav diror. 
In the notes, however, we mect with 
the following restitution of the author’s 
very words: ‘ mapéarat Tabra Ke uw ool 
Ovyyave, Kai ddvre 8 Svvapaté éy yoy emeve- 
av6a, Bporayv "Aperijs © €éxatt TOVD 
> ~ , ‘ ‘ 
emupavoa povov® OVS ayOopat oot Sovs 
AaBew re Kai (pudeiv" Evepyer@v yap 


avros alr extn ody, TIupav ig, 8 
“Opakdet povos, yepa: where the last 
line, absolutely requisite to explain 


the preceding kai ddv7, has been elicit- 
ed from the words of the Schol. airds 
yap bpp ve thy mupay tO “HpaxXéi.’ 
Certain as the preceding emenda- 
tions would be, if standing by them- 
selves, they are, in the cant language 
of criticism, luce meridiana clariores, 
when brought into juxtaposition with 
the other passage, where a similar al- 
lusion is made to the fact of Philoctetes 
having not only set fire to the funeral 
pile of Hercules, but of having made 
it likewise; although the latter cir- 
cumstance seems at variance with the 
account given in Trach. 1210, where 
Hercules is represented as directing 
his son to perform that office for him ; 
but which it is probable that Hyllus 
never did perform, because no mention 
is made elsewhere of such a circum- 
stance ; and from which, therefore, no 
argument can be drawn against the 
emendations proposed by Mr. Burges 
on v. 1122, where Philoctetes thus ad- 
dresses the bow, no longer in his own 
possession, in language perfectly un- 
intelligible: 
rou €Xewov 6; pas, ppevas et Twas 
toyeis TOV ‘Hpdxdewov 
aOhuov ode vot 
OvKETL xpnoopevoy TO peOvarepop : 
but where Mr. B. has favoured us with 
some very satisfactory annotations. 
With these passages should be also 
compared another in v. 796, which 
Mr. B. has restored with equal suc- 
cess in the notes upon the Argument, 
p. xiv., and to which we refer the 
reader. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
——<Yye— 


England and the English. 
Bulwer. 2 vols. 


ALTHOUGH we must confess that 
we have not been quite so much 
amused by this work as we expected, 
yet we cannot deny that it is the pro- 
duction of a clever and accomplished 
writer; and that it contains, under the 
surface of its banter and its levity, 
many shrewd observations, and salu- 
tary truths. We think that there is 
something too much approaching to 
flippancy in some parts, and persona- 
lity in others ; that some subjects are 
treated too hastily, and others super- 
ficially ; and that it has too much of 
the Magazine-style in its composition : 
but as we have now disgorged all our 
sullenness and spleen, and found fault 
(as Gray says) with a man much more 
clever than ourselves, we shall go on 
to point out some of the contents. 

We do not think with Mr. Bulwer 
that there is any wish in the powers 
that be of Church or State, to inter- 
fere with or curtail the holidays or 
amusements of the lower orders ; but 
we quite agree with him concerning 
the advantages that attend relaxation 
from labour. We think that there 
are two causes that abridge the en- 
joyments of the lower classes, more 
than Chancellor, or Bishop, or Ma- 
gistrate. The first is, the expense 
that in this country attends every 
thing we have, or do; the second, the 
climate, on whose serenity there is no 
dependence; a dull, cheerless, miser- 
able Sunday with us, is not owing to 
the interdictions of the justice of the 
peace, but to the maledictions of the 
clouds of heaven. It is not Mr. Jus- 
tice Shallow that stops the pic-nic 
party just ready to start; but that 
horrid black cloud, or this mizzling 
rain, or that frightful wind. The fact 
is, if Englishmen lived in la belle 
France, they would skip, dance, and 
sing, as Frenchmen used to do. If 
taxes were taken off, and the Sun put 
on, we should be the happiest nation 
on the globe, and hop and jump like 
the cage of monkeys at the Zoological 
Gardens. 

Gent. Mae. October, 1833. 

” 


By E. L. 


In his chapter on the Poor Laws, 
Mr. Bulwer thinks that Government 
ought to take the management of the 
poor entirely into their own hands, 
and conduct it by commissioners. We 
much question the wisdom or advan- 
tage of this. As faras promoting and 
facilitating a system of emigration 
(which we hold to be the basis of all 
future reforms of the Poor Laws), per- 
haps it would be necessary that Go- 
vernment should come ostensibly for- 
ward with its assistance; but it never 
can provide remedies for those evils 
which have been too much caused by 
private misconduct, and are continued 
by the same neglect. In the agricul- 
tural districts of the country, the two 
great evils are, first, the want of the 
superintending care and interest of 
the proprietor of the estate ; second, 
the high rate at which the rents are 
fixed. The former has occasioned an 
habitual want of deference on the part 
of the poor to the authority of laws, 
and station ; as farmers concern them- 
selves only with the work of the la- 
bourer, not with his conduct or ha- 
bits: the second has, by distressing 
and pushing to its extreme the re- 
sources of the farmer, made him les-~ 
sen the amount of his labour, and fly 
to the rate to ease him of his weekly 
expenditure. The sacrifices that per- 
sons who bought estates at the high 
prices from 1795 to 1815 have made, 
are tremendous, but yet not sufficient: 
such persons have an income dimi- 
nished full a third; to supply that, 
they have raised money on mortgage, 
and no wonder they cling as long as 
they can to the highest price they can 
set on their land; but this is the cause 
of much of the mischief which is felt 
in the country. Before things can be 
brought right again, proprietors must 
live at home, where they can live 
cheaply; they must interest them- 
selves in the conduct and welfare of 
the people; their estates must not 
be left to attorneys, or stewards, or 
bailiffs, or that tribe of small hawks ; 
the commen people must learn to love, 
to obey, to fear, to copy their supe- 
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riors; and not as now, to do their 
work as their fellow-labourers the 
horses and oxen work, and then think 
themselves as free of all restraint and 
all duty, as their wiser four-footed 
companions do. We know parishes 
that have been brought into a healthy 
and happy state in this manner: and 
what has been done in one parish, 
may also be done in the whole king- 
dom. Acts of Parliament, laws, sta- 
tutes, speeches, associations, will not 
effect it; it must be done through 
personal sacrifices, and through per- 
sonal attention. No parish can be in 
the state it ought, when its head, and 
protector, and proprietor, is 


*¢ At Paris, London, or the Lord knows 
where.” 


A man who owns an estate, must 
learn that land is not Bank-stock, and 
men are not five-pound notes; that 
he has in his purchase (although his 
attorney did not mention it) entailed 
on himself the moral care of the inha- 
bitants of the soil; and we say that 
a proprietor is, morally and conscien- 
tiously, just as much bound to resi- 
dence, as the clergyman of the parish. 

Some severe strictures are thrown 
out by Mr. Bulwer, in the 3d Book, 
against the system of education pur- 
sued in our great Public Schools. We 
cannot say that we ever heard of any 
school or any system, in which the 
acquisition of languages did not form 
one principal part of the early educa- 
tion; but if languages are to be learnt, 
how is it possible to lay a better foun- 
dation than in the Greek and Latin, 
seeing not only the advantage the 
knowledge of them brings to the ac- 
quisition of other and more modern 
tongues, but on account of the great 
treasures of history, philosophy, and 
poetry, which they contain? What 
works, in what languages, so capable 
of purifying the taste, enriching the 
imagination, directing the judgment, 
and storing the memory with impor- 
tant facts, and valuable associations ? 
The very application necessary for the 
acquirement of those languages, is as 
sound and judicious a study for the 
youthful mind as any that could be 
chosen: Mr. Bulwer would have the 
time devoted to them given to Ger- 
man and to French; but why should 
not German, and French, and Italian, 
and Spanish, and any other language, 
be added ad libitum, as taste or conve- 
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nience suggest? But then Mr. Bul- 
wer adds, that after all they are not 
learnt. It is true that Mr. Frederick 
will not construe Thucydides as well 
as his sister Miss Maddelina will in- 
terpret Marmontel; and where is the 
wonder? Buta youth of proper ap- 
plication, and fair abilities, will in a 
few years so far master the difficulties 
of the learned languages, as to draw 
from them the advantages they offer ; 
it must be a peculiar line of study, 
and a dedication of a life, that must 
make a man a Bentley or a Por- 
son. When persons take up the side 
against a classical education, the sub- 
ject of Latin verses is certainly intro- 
duced, to be held up to ineffable con- 
tempt. Now, let it be remembered by 
these facetious gentlemen, these abo- 
minators of anapests and dactyls, 
that the shortest and surest way of 
learning the laws of prosody and syn- 
tax (without which Latin poetry must 
be as sounds to the deaf) is by com- 
position. Experience has shown that 
it fixes itself more to the memory than 
any reading will. When Mr. Glasse 
translated the ‘‘ Samson Agonistes” 
into Greek verse, and also the ‘‘ Ca- 
ractacus’’ of Mason, he improved him- 
self more in the knowledge of the 
Greek language, in its idiom, and in 
its metre, by this laborious exercise of 
his erudition, than any quantity of 
reading could have done. Translating 
English into Latin prose, is the only 
way by which a good Latin style may 
be acquired; and it holds the same 
in poetry. Latin verses, be it then 
known, are enjoined by Dr. Keate, 
and Dr. Williams, and all other Doc- 
tors of the birch, not to make English 
boys rivals of the Latin poets, but to 
enable them correctly and tastefully to 
understand them: We hope this pre- 
judice against composition in the 
learned languages will not be again 
vented, for it really is founded on 
much ignorance and misinterpretation 
of its purpose. We think, indeed we 
know, that our youth ought to be 
much better educated than they are ; 
we feel that the expense of English 
schools is disreputably and prejudi- 
cially enormous: but we believe that 
we perceive symptoms both of an im- 
provement in the plan, and a diminu- 
tion of the cost. 

We are obliged to pass over some 
sensible reflections on the style and 
manner adopted by the great body of 
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clergymen in the pulpit ; hardly know- 
ing how far our author would carry 
the change he desires; but, before we 
bid him farewell, we pause over a 
passage, which it is impossible for us 
to overlook, and in which we cannot 
agree :— 


“ Of all the systems of unalloyed and 
unveiled selfishness, which human inge- 
nuity ever devised, Paley’s is perhaps the 
grossest and most sordid. Well did 
Mackintosh observe that his definition of 
virtue alone is an unanswerable illustra- 
tion of the debasing vulgarity of his code 
—‘ Virtue is the doing good to mankind, 
in obedience to the will of God, and for 
the sake of everlasting happiness.’ So 
that any one act of good to man in obe- 
dience to God, if it arise from any motive 
but a desire of the reward he will bestow 
—if it spring from pure gratitude for past 
mercies, from affectionate veneration of 
a protecting Being—does not come un- 
der the head of virtue ; nay, if influenced 
solely by such poor motives, if the mind 
altogether escape from the mercenary de- 
sire of reward, its act would violate the 
definition of virtue, and, according to Pa- 
ley, would become a vice. Alas! for an 
University that adopts materialism for its 
metaphysical code, and selfishness for its 
moral.” 


We have not got Sir J. Mackin- 
tosh’s Dissertation by us, and there- 
fore we do not know how much of 
this reasoning belongs to him, and 
how much to Mr. Bulwer; but we 
deplore that either the one or the 
other ever advanced it; because they 
put an explanation on Paley’s words 
that they do not contain. Paley’s 
motive is, the desire of everlasting 
happiness! Mr. Bulwer’s version of 
Paley is,—the mercenary desire of re- 
wards. The desire of everlasting hap- 
piness is mercenary, base, and low, 
compared with gratitude for past 
mercies, and affectionate veneration 
for protection: but past mercies and 
protection are only objects of grati- 
tude as they have secured or promoted 
our temporal happiness: so Mr. Bul- 
wer has not at last changed the mo- 
tive, but only lowered and debased it. 
When Mr. Bulwer calls the “desire 
of everlasting happiness ” a ‘‘ merce- 
nary desire of reward,’”’ what possible 
meaning does he affix to the words? 
Is not the motive, that our Lord, over 
and over again, and his Apostles, held 
out, ‘‘That where I am, ye may be 
also,”’ to be the aim of the Christian’s 
life? ** Hereafter there is laid up for 


you a crown of glory,” as the reward 
of the fight well fought, the journey 
well performed, the life well spent. 
If that happiness is bestowed by the 
perfect justice, wisdom, and holiness 
of God, approving the faith and works 
of the Creation; can there be a no- 
bler, purer, and more exalted motive 
than to seek for this happiness through 
the exercise of the most godlike vir- 
tues? This ‘‘ everlasting happiness,” 
the Christian moralist believes, is de- 
rived from the approbation of God; 
it is to be passed in the presence and 
under the immediate love of Christ,— 
«« where I am, there are ye to be also ;” 
and it is to be enjoyed by the practice 
of the most celestial virtues, in the 
possession of the brightest excellen- 
cies, and in the absence of all degrad- 
ing passions, of all painful tempta- 
tions, and of all obstructing influences, 
a happiness earned, as far as man is 
concerned, by faith and love; and 
which consists in the enjoyment of 
the favour of God; and in the con- 
sciousness of becoming more and more 
pure, more wise, more worthy of his 
love, more approaching to the per- 
fection of his attributes; a higher, 
brighter, better creature than when on 
earth: this being the happiness which 
the souls of good men long to attain, 
and pant after, as the hart panteth 
for the water-brook ; how this can be 
called a ‘‘ mercenary desire of re- 
ward,”’ and despised and contemned 
as a motive to virtue, we must say, 
without wish of giving offence, is to 
us a matter of astonishment and re- 
gret! The motives that act upon our 
conduct, must be measured by our 
nature, our necessities, our situation. 
The desire of happiness must be the 
ruling motive of man’s mind, because 
it proceeds from the principles of his 
nature. He isso formed, that it must 
be his governing principle; his nature 
would be wronged, violated, when it is 
not so; he would be formed of contra- 
dictory elements. It is neither a mer- 
cenary nor degrading motive ; it is the 
proper motive, belonging to his intel- 
lectual, moral, and natural constitu- 
tion, and it cannot be destroyed. The 
desire that he should possess that 
happiness in an immortal life, with 
all the accompaniments that are pro- 
mised, is the most virtuous motive of 
action which we can conceive. 

We are still not convinced that Sir 
James Mackintosh is our opponent, 
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nor can we conceive that his argu- 
ment, whatever it may be, is fully or 
clearly displayed. We conceive that 
Paley’s definition is as philosophically 
just as it is truly religious; and that 
the motive which he assigns, as it is 
the strongest that can be imagined, so 
it is the only one on which we can 
rely for the fulfilment of its purpose. 
The motives Mr. Bulwer would place 
in its stead, are comparatively weak 
and ineffective and partial; while Pa- 
ley’s is as extensive and solid in its 
basis, as it is powerful in its action: 
gratitude and affection may exist in 
some hearts; the desire of happiness 
is common to all: that happiness is 
neither selfish nor sensual, but is 
founded on the happiness of others, 
and it is bestowed not by the acci- 
dents of fortune, but by the approba- 
tion of Almighty Justice and Wisdom : 
consequently, the objection to it, as 
the principle of action, is removed ; 
and everlasting happiness was never 
held out as attainable to any one but 
who sought it in gratitude, with affec- 
tion, and by all the other virtues of 
the human heart. 


Mrs. Inchbald’s Memoirs. 
(Continued from p. 243.) 

Mrs. INCHBALD next produced a 
farce called ‘‘ The Widow’s Vow,’’ 
which was acted at the Haymarket, 
and which procured her a considera- 
ble addition to her 5 per cent. stock. 
Meantime, she lodged at the house that 
had been Button’s, and when she was 
unwell, thought of Addison. In 1787 
her greatest dramatic performance, 
‘Such Things Are,” was acted at 
Covent Garden ; Mrs. Mattocks spoke 
the Epilogue; and Mrs. Inchbald 
netted 410/. 12s. The ‘“ Midnight 
Hour” produced 1301. all which she 
vested in the funds. Her company 
was much sought after. The old 
beau, Mr. Glover, was often seen at 


her door. Sir Charles Bunbury was 
never long absent. The author of 
**Zeluco,” and the author of ‘ Or- 


thoépy,”’ solicited interviews ; and old 
Bellamy published her Life and Por- 
trait in his Magazine. 

This year she translated ‘ Animal 
Magnetism,”’ moved to new lodgings 
at Mr. Grist’s, Frith-street, Soho, and 
fell in love with Dr. Warren, her phy- 
sician: as a set off against this, her 
sisters Dolly and Debby were very 
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troublesome to her; indeed, Debby 
was very handsome, but sadly want- 
ing in discretion, and lived as maid 
with a Mr. Luttrel. Our heroine 
herself about this time does not ap- 
pear to abound in prudence; for we 
find the following entry in her diary : 


“On Sunday, 29 June, dined, drank 
tea, and supped with Mrs. Whitfield. At 
dark, she and I walked out. I rapped at 
doors in New-street and King-street, and 
Tan away.” 


We next find her with her sisters 
Hunt and Nancy taking tea at Bag- 
nige Wells. Meanwhile, Dolly is sus- 
pected of flirtation. Our heroine now 
gives herself airs, for she has realized 
an income of 58/7. After a little inter- 
val, she gets 1001. for ‘‘ The Married 
Man,” gives Debby a watch, and dis- 
misses Davis for ever? for Davis had 
been very indiscreet, betrayed some 
of the secrets of the dressing-room,— 
“ And whisper’d whence she stole those 

balmy spoils.” 

She now goes to Suffolk to see her 
relations, dines with Lady Gage, and 
Lady Blake; rides pillion with George 
Huggins to Bury; and when she re- 
turns to town, goes with her landlady 
Mrs. Grist to the Old Bailey to have 
her fortune told.—In the beginning of 
the year 1790 she had a very severe 
illness, and was attended by Dr. War- 
ren, who sent her to the purer air of 
Kensington ; but she longed for home. 
Listen! ye Lords and Ladies, who 
recline on eider-down sofas, tread 
Persian carpets, see yourselves from 
head to foot in gigantic mirrors, and 
contemplate your Dresden vases filled 
with Colville’s choicest bouquets. Ye 
victims of luxury, indolence, and en- 
nui, listen and hear what was our 
heroine’s Home which she longed to 
rejoin. ‘‘The home of Mrs. Inch- 
bald (says her biographer) was a 
small single room up two pair of 
stairs, in which she sate with the 
shutters closed ; and in this apartment 
she received the greater part of her 
visitors.” —In the meanwhile, Debby 
(as we foretold) is getting from bad 
to worse ; and Lady Gage is applied 
to, to do something for her. She 
now sells her ‘‘ Simple Story” for 
200/.; dines out with Mr. Jack Ba- 
nister and her stockbroker Morgan, 
and sits to Mr. Russell for her por- 
trait. 

As she was pretty well off, she goes 
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to Dr. Warren, and hands over a bank 
note for his acceptance. He was now 
the lord of the ascendant. She can- 
not think but of him; she walks up 
and down Sackville-street, where he 
lived; watches for the light in his 
chamber; follows his carriage all about 
London, for the chance of a look; 
though she was thirty-eight, and the 
doctor a married man! ! 

Her “Simple Story” gained her 
the acquaintance of that lively, tire- 
some person, Mr. George Hardinge. 
Mrs. Dobson sent her an olian harp, 
and they wept together over Petrarch’s 
woes. Sir Charles Bunbury and she 
have an eclaircissement, which makes 
her very melancholy ; but she rallies, 
and writes ‘‘ Next-door Neighbours.” 
This succeeds; and to increase her 
happiness, Debby gets married; but 
as a drawback, her old friend Mrs. 
Wells shows great irregularities. In 
1791, she began to say her prayers, 
and attended mass; but on coming 
away, one gentleman would see her 
home, and another took her handker- 
chief ; but all this she gets over.—Sent 
for her solicitor, looked over her will, 
and sent a duck to her sister Dolly. 

In 1792 she leaves Mrs. Grist, and 
takes an unfurnished lodging in Lei- 
cester-square, near Cranborn-alley, 
opposite the house of Sir J. Reynolds. 
On the floor below her lodged the re- 
nowned General Martin; who, alas! 
drew the once-famed ‘‘ Kitty Fisher” 
from the paths of virtue, and whom 
Mrs. Cowley introduces in the Belle’s 
Stratagem. She and the old General 
exchange newspapers, and grow inti- 
mate. 

She sells the Wedding Day for 2001. 
and has the misery of seeing her next 
farce dismissed by the audience. But 
her chief employment was her five 
act comedy, ‘‘ Every One has his 
Fault,”” which contains the original 
character of Mr. Harmony. Kemble 
offers her an engagement. This she 
declines : but Colman gives her a be- 
nefit : she now allows herself twenty- 
five shillings a week for her menage, 
out of which she gives 2. 8s. in Christ- 
mas - boxes, makes presents to Dolly 
and Mrs. Hunt, and lays by 61. 16s. 
in the course of the year. 

In the meantime, Dr. Warren is not 
forgotten: she paces Sackville-street 
as usual, buys a print of the Doctor, 
and was charmed: ‘‘ Read, worked, 
and looked at my print.” Looking at 
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the print, did not detain her from her 
religious duties. She attended mass, 
and made an examination of her con- 
science. In 1793 all is prosperity. 
Her comedy brings her 700/. which is 
all transferred to the broker: and she 
excites a raging flame in the bosom of 
the illustrious Mr. Holcroft. This 
was quenched by a shower of misfor- 
tunes. Her stepson sets about a re- 
port of an improper intimacy between 
her and a Mr. Hunt; her friend Mrs. 
Wells is in a madhouse; Dolly is 
out of place, and Miss Grist has 
eloped. The year 1794, however, be- 
gins more auspiciously (for we all 
survive the misfortunes of our friends), 
and she finishes her second novel 
«‘ Nature and Art!”’ Dolly is made 
bar-maid of the Staple Inn Coffee- 
house : but poor Dolly dies in misery. 
Dr. Warren’s star grows pale before 
the bright attractions of a younger 
son of Esculapius, Dr. Gisborne. Now 
our heroine is fairly caught. The Doc- 
tor drinks tea with her three times a 
week. We will give one of his notes. 
** A poor, snubbed, frightened crea- 
ture, has a timid intention of venturing 
to-morrow afternoon into Leicester- 
square, to beg a dish of tea; but hopes, 
by way of protectress, Mrs. Grist will 
be there.” So matters go on; our 
heroine becomes impatient, as the tea- 
canister gets lower; now she is all 
trepidation. ‘‘ He will, he must pro- 
pose ”—and sohe did. ‘‘ On the t7th 
(says the journal) Dr. Gisborne drank 
tea here, and staid very late. He 
talked seriously of marrying, but nor 
ME.” In February she slipt down 
and dislocated her shoulder. Mr. Ro- 
gers, the poet, paid her many agreeable 
attentions. Mr. Holcroft grows jealous, 
and suddenly walks away. She takes 
very much to Mr. Lawrence the pain- 
ter, and sits for her picture. Her 
brother George is shot in a duel, and 
her dear friend Mrs. Whitfield dies. 
To mitigate this, Mr. Kemble takes 
her to the Marquis of Abercorn’s. She 
forgets her chapel and her mass; but 
she casts up her accounts, and finds 
she has saved 8. 14s., notwithstand- 
ing coals have been very dear; this 
consoles her much. 

The novel of Natare and Art brought 
her 88l. 15s., for this she gets 51. a 
year. She takes Dolly to Dr. War- 
ren’s, whom she admires more and 
more; and she herself takes Ward’s 
drops for the scurvy. She meets the 
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very learned Dr. Parr, goes to hear 
Horsley preach, and reads Godwin’s 
Political Justice. Her comedy of 
*« Wives as they were, and Maids as 
they are,” brought her 427/. 10s. and 
she begins to have fears lest the bank 
should break. Her sister Dolly dines 
with her, and they read the burial 
service. Mr. Harris the manager 
makes love to her, but soon finds his 
mistake. She breaks one of her teeth, 
and is very unhappy. ‘‘ Much hurt 
(she writes) that Ruspini will do so 
little for my broken tooth.” 

The year 1798 began with a severe 
illness; but she recovers, and gets 1501. 
for ‘‘ Lover’s Vows;” and 5001. for 
a translation from Kotzebue. Quarrels 
irreconcilably with Mr. Godwin for 
some grievous insult; and pouts to 
Sir Charles Bunbury. The year 1801 
found her, must we say it? fifty years 
old, but still admired for her beauty ; 
and she goes as a blue stocking to 
Mrs. Morton Pitt’s masquerade; is 
visited by the Lady C. Rawdon, Mrs. 
Hoare, Lady Mountcashel, and the 
Castlereaghs; and on her return home 
writes thus: 25 May. ‘I have been 
very ill; but since the weather has 
permitted me to leave off making my 
fire, scouring the grate, sifting the 
cinders, and going up and down three 
pair of long stairs with water and 
dirt, I feel another creature. I am 
both able and willing to perform hard 
bodily labour, but then the fatigue of 
being a fine lady the remaining part 
of the day, is too much for any com- 
mon strength. Last Thursday I fi- 
nished scouring my bed-room, while 
a coach with a coronet and two foot- 
men waited at my door to take me an 
airing.”—She declines an invitation 
into Suffolk, because Leicester-square 
is so green, and still, and beautiful.— 
She says, ‘‘1 had not one hot dinner 
all last week; for as the master and 
mistress were from home, there was 
no fire in the kitchen. I had not heart 
to make one there myself, while I 
could almost boil my kettle in the 
Sun in my own room.” Phillips now 
made her an offer of a thousand 
pounds for her Memoirs ; but she he- 
sitates: in the mean time she tears 
herself away from her dear Leicester- 
Square, and went to reside at a Ca- 
tholic boarding-house at Turnham 
Green; and she absolutely sits down 
to a hot joint every day! But it would 
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not do, and only a few months elapse, 
before we find our heroine in lodgings 
with Miss Baillie, a milliner in the 
Strand. She gets 6001. for her play 
of “To Marry or not to Marry ;” 
and when she wakes one morning, 
finds Sir Charles Bunbury absolutely 
married! Of her apartment we will 
favour the reader with her own ac- 
count. ‘ My present apartment is so 
small, that I am all over black and 
blue with thumping my body and 
limbs against the furniture on every 
side; but then I have not far to walk 
to reach any thing I want. I can 
kindle my fire as | lie in bed ; and put 
on my cap as | dine; for the looking- 
glass is obliged to stand on the same 
table with my dinner. To be sure, if 
there was a fire in the house, I must 
be burnt, for 1 am at the top of the 
house ; but then I have a great deal of 
fresh air, more daylight than most 
people in London, and the enchanting 
view of the Thames, the Surrey hills, 
and the three windmills,”” &. — No- 
thing particular happens at this time; 
but that Dolly breaks one of her fingers. 
Our heroine’s plan of life is now varied 
by some visits to Lord Granville’s en- 
chanted palace at Hampstead, which 
he had let to Mr. Morris; she also 
subscribes to a circulating library, and 
is naturally astonished at the enter- 
tainment which she gets for her money; 
writes critical prefaces to the dramas, 
and offends George Colman. Dolly 
grows peevish, and complains that 
enough is not done for her ; upon this 
the following statistical account, duly 
drawn up, appears : 


** To Dolly. 


Annuity, with Income Tax £.88 
When my play came out 5 
When I went intothe country 2 
When I drew on Longman . 3 
Broken finger 1 
Heavy head 1 


£100 


—N.B. I charge no Income Tax but 
for the annuity.” Dolly gets better, 
and her sister prescribes ‘‘some nice 
boiled beef from the cook-shop, or a 
pork chop, with a turnip and a carrot.” 
Nothing, we believe, is so difficult to 
destroy as the happiness of man. Dolly 
was happy over her chop ; our heroine 
was happy without a fire, -and without 
a dinner; and the Marquis of Aber- 
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corn, she says, was happy, “‘ though 
his wife ran away from:him, his two 
sons died, his castle was burnt to the 
ground, and he broke both his thighs.” 
Mourn not, ye moralists, over the mi- 
sery of man! Recollect the Marquis 
and Dolly, and be assured that man- 
kind waats not your sympathy. We 
must now reluctantly hasten to an end 
of our delightful reminiscences. The 
first event that meets us, is Dolly’s 
death ; this is followed by that of her 
quondam lover, Mr. Holcroft. She 
corresponds critically with Miss Edg- 
worth, and mutual compliments are 
passed. Our heroine now takes a first 
floor in St. George’s Road, looking 
over Hyde Park; but her splendour 
brings with it misfortunes. She en- 
vies inhabitants in a jail. Her bed- 
chamber is wide ; she can’t sleep in it. 
She allows her sister Hunt 1001. a- 
year; and takes a new father-confes- 
sor, Mr. Gandolphy. Mad. de Stael 
visits her; and she is much in the 
world; but stedfast to her prin- 
ciples of economy. She eats no din- 
ners at home that she does not cook 
herself; her frugality (call it not ava- 
rice, or sordid parsimony !) was noble ; 
her self-denial angelical : hear her own 
words— Many a time this winter, 
when I cried for cold, I said to myself, 
‘ but, thank God! my sister has not to 
stir from her room; she has her fire 
lighted every morning; all her provi- 
sions boughtand brought ready cooked ; 
she now is the less able to bear what I 
bear; and howmuch more should I suf- 
fer but for this reflection.’ It almost made 
me warm, when I reflected that she suffer- 
ed no cold ; and yet perhaps the severe 
weather affected her, for after two days’ 
illness she died. 1 have now buried 
the whole family.” Freed thus, though 
sorrowfully, from the incumbrance of 
others, Mrs. Inchbald went to Miss 
Hodges’ respectable boarding-house, 
Kensington ; where she got society, 
and a hot joint every day. Kemble 
visits her, andbrings Talma. Her in- 
come is now 172l. 10s.; she leaves 
the boarding-house, and goes to No. 
148, Strand-street. Here she inspires 
Mr. Charles Moore, the barrister, with 
a passion, who thinks her young, beau- 
tiful, and kind; and has drawn her 
character, as may be seen at p. 254. 

At p. 259 we find an account kept 
of her state of mind during every Sep- 
tember since she married : we will give 
two or three of them, 
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«1789. London. After ‘Child of 
Nature’ and * Married Man,’ not happy. 

*¢ 1792. London, in Leicester-square. 
After ‘ Young Men and Old Women,’ 
cheerful, content, and rather happy. 

“1797. London. After ‘ Wives as 
they were, and Maids as they are;’ after 
an alteration in my tceth, and the death of 
Dr. Warren, yet far from unhappy. 

“1798. London. Rehearsing ‘ Lovers’ 
Vows;’ happy but for a suspicion, amount- 
ing to a certainty, of a rapidappearance of 
age in my face. 

“1801. London. After the death of 
my best friend, Mrs. Robinson, and in the 
suspicion of never being more as a young 
woman,—very happy but for my years.” 


In the year 1819 she took up her 
abode at Kensington House, then un- 
der the direction of a Mr. and Mrs, Sal- 
terelli. _The society was genteel, and 
the Archbishop of Jerusalem perform- 
ed mass. Her health began to de- 
cline, and she consulted Dr. Baillie for 
a tightness round her waist. She con- 
tinued much the same during 1820; 
but in July 1821, having caught a 
cold, she gradually grew worse, and 
died of an inflammation of the intes- 
tines on the Ist of August. 

Mrs. Inchbald certainly was no 
common woman. Her devotion to 
her family (says Mr. Boaden), her 
steady industry, her unimpeachable 
purity, her love of truth, her active 
sympathy, were attested, while she 
was loved by all who knew her. The 
great object of her life was to achieve 
an independence: for this she suffered 
years of privation, and passed through 
much difficulty and temptation; her 
habits of self-denial were firmly and 
systematically formed ; but no love of 
wealth ever seemed to have closed the 
avenues of charity, or injured the na- 
tive kindness of her heart. In temper 
she was wayward, in conduct eccen- 
tric; perhaps these errors grew upon 
her virtues. In point of talent, her 
“*Simple Story” at once elevates her 
among the most successful writers of 
fiction ; and, on the whole, we think 
her Life, though to be read with cau- 
tion by the young, will prove an ani- 
mating and encouraging history to all 
those fortunate (truly fortunate we 
know them to be) persons who have, 
like Mrs. Inchbald, to work their way 
to wealth and the regard of the world, 
by steady industry, rigid self-denial, 
and those virtues that belong to a 
temperate, an useful, and an honour- 
able life. 
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Historical Memoirs of the Howse of 
Russell. By J. H.Wiffen, M.R.S.L. 
&c. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

THE splendid monuments in paper 
and print which have been raised: to 
many of the illustrious families of the 
continent, have been imitated in only 
a few instances, with respect to those 
of England. The earliest with which 
we are acquainted (next to Sandford’s 
History of the Kings), is a handsome 
folio on the house of Courtenay, print- 
ed in 1735: then there is the House 
of Yvery (the Percevals, &c.) 1742 ; 
the families of Cavendish, Holles, Vere, 
&c. by Collins, 1752; Edmondson’s 
family of Greville, 1766; Watson’s 
Earls of Warren, 1782; the Hastings, 
Earls of Huntingdon, by Bell, 1820; 
the Berkeleys, by Smyth and Fos- 
broke ; the Egertons, by the late Earl 
of Bridgewater; and the Bagots, by 
the present Lord Bagot. These, we 
believe, are nearly all the works of 
any importance which have separately 
treated of the ancient families of Eng- 
land; and many of these are very in- 
adequate. The great houses of How- 
ard and Percy have indeed been de- 
tailed at considerable length in the 
Peerages, and that of Clifford in Dr. 
Whitaker’s History of Craven; but of 
these, as well as the truly historical 
races of Mortimer, Bohun, Clinton,* 
Devereux, Digby, Beauchamp, Ne- 
ville, &c. we are still without the just 
annals, though each of them is deserv- 
ing of the attention, not of the indus- 
trious genealogist only, but of the ju- 
dicious historian. Few indeed will be 
inclined to dispute that the biography 
of statesmen is almost identical with 
national history; and the statesmen 
of our early ages were those potent 
peers, who, by their military skill and 
the multitude of their retainers, alter- 
nately directed or counteracted the 
will of the sovereign. 

The house of Russell is not, indeed, 
one of those which flourished in great 
power during what may be termed 
the medizval periods of English his- 
tory: the founder of their greatness 
lived in the Tudor reigns ; but he was 
more strictly in the modern sense a 





* Some extensive collections respect- 
ing this family were made a few years 
since for the Duke of Newcastle, by the 
Rey. T. D. Fosbroke, F.S.A. and it is 
hoped may form the groundwork for a 
future publication. 
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statesman, employed during the whole 
of a long life in public services both as 
a warrior and ambassador abroad, and 
as a councillor at home. It was from 
a perusal of some of the letters and 
state papers of this eminent character, 
that Mr. Wiffen was first led to the 
elaborate and judicious work he has 
now produced. Having thus devoted 
himself to the task of investigating 
the whole line of the family, he traced 
them upwards from a knightly rank at 
Yaverland in the Isle of Wight and at 
Kingston Russell in Dorsetshire, to 
the cadets of a Norman race who 
shared a conspicuous part in the con- 
quest of England under William the 
Bastard. The account which Mr. 
Wiffen gives of this part of his labours 
is so highly creditable to his own re- 
search, and at the same time holds 
out in its success such great encou- 
ragement for others to pursue the 
same track, that we shall copy it at 
once for praise and imitation : 


“‘ Little satisfied with the meagre ac- 
count which even the great Dugdale gives 
of the early history of the Russell fa- 
mily, I for two years applied myself 
solely to this portion of the work; and 
left no chartulary, roll, or record unex- 
amined, that promised to add the least 
tittle of evidence to that already gleaned 
from other sources. At the end of this 
period, after a close examination of the 
Fine and Close Rolls in the Tower, the 
Pipe Rolls at Somerset House, and 
chartularies in our publie libraries, I com- 
municated the object of my pursuit to 
the Duke of Bedford, who, after open- 
ing a communication with the venerable 
Abbé de la Rue, charged me with a mis- 
sion into Lower Normandy for the fur- 
ther discovery of family evidences; and 
it is by his liberality in this particular that 
I have been enabled to throw so much 
certain light on his first peculiar progeni- 
tors. In the muniment-room of the pre- 
fecture at Caen, and in the Tower of 
Matignon at St. Loo, I revelled in a per- 
fect mer noire of abbey charters, those of 
the whole department of Calvados having 
been safely deposited in the former dur- 
ing the revolution that swept away the 
abbeys and their riches, and those of all 
La Manche being with equal conve- 
nience gathered in the latter receptacle. 
There every bundle which I opened dis- 
closed some note or memorial of the sur- 
names most renowned in Norman or 
in English story— Cliffords, Percies, 
Clintons, Byrons, Mortimers, and Bruces, 
—hbesides those of equal lustre, which 
are now only to be met with in the ex- 
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tinct baronage of England. The plea- 
sure which I derived from my researches 
amidst this most interesting mass of deeds 
of the feudal and chivalric ages, I shall 
not soon forget: I went upon a tour of 
four weeks—I stayed as many months. 
The discovery of upwards of eighty char- 
ters, granted by the early de Rosels, was 
the result of this visit.” 


Mr. Wiffen is well known as a de- 
lightful poet; but he has shown, in 
the present work, that the true poetic 
fire is by no means inconsistent with 
patient antiquarian research. It might, 
indeed, be supposed that the transla- 
tor of Tasso would feel quite at home 
when he found himself among the 
heroes of the Crusades; yet his ar- 
dour did not stop here, but has in- 
cited him to pursue his inquiries up- 
ward from the barons of Normandy, 
even to the kings and jarls of Norway 
and Denmark. Unwilling, however, 
to overload his authentic memoirs 
with any thing that might be consi- 
dered foreign or extraneous, he has 
embodied their wild and perhaps apo- 
cryphal adventures in a few separate 
sheets, of which a limited number 
only are printed, uniformly with the 
work before us, under the title of 
‘‘Historical Memoirs of the First 
Race, or Early Ancestry of the House 
of Russell, from the subjugation of 
Norway by Harold Harfagre, to the 
Norman Conquest.” (pp. 84.) 

The Norman members of the house 
were Turstains and Bertrands, the 
descendants from a brother of Duke 
Rollo; and the first who used the 
surname of Du Rozel was Hugh Ber- 
trand, lord of Barneville and Le Ro- 
zel, who occurs as witness to a char- 
ter of Matilda Duchess of Normandy 
in the very year of the conquest of 
England. Le Rozel, interpreted by 
Roquefort (Glossaire de la Langue 
Roman), as the water-castle, is situ- 
ated on a bold headland next the sea- 
coast ; and still, though converted into 
a farm-house, wears the towers, walls, 
and external appearances of an ancient 
fortress. Two other places called Ro- 
set, one near Caen, and the other in 
Jersey, derived their name from having 
belonged to the same Hugh. With 
his two brothers and four sons, this 
Hugh is ascertained to have accom- 
panied the Norman invasion of Eng- 
land: and here Mr. Wiffen takes the 
opportunity of acknowledging the sa- 
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tisfactory assistance afforded by the 
publication of Wace’s chronicle of the 
Roman de la Rou, an author who 
supplies the previous deficiency of any 
account of the great battle of Hast- 
ings commensurate with its historical 
importance. The Bertrands received 
their reward in lands; and from Ro- 
bert, one of the brothers, descended 
the long flourishing family of Bertram 
of Northumberland. The du Rozels 
had their share in Hampshire and 
Dorsetshire; and though the fact of 
their owning Kingston Russell is not 
noticed in Domesday Book, yet the 
Testa de Neville records that it had 
been held by the family from the time 
of King William the Bastard, by the 
serjeanty of being Marshal of the 
King’s Butlery, at Christmas and 
Easter.* 

When the conquest of England had 
been completed, the prowess of the 
next generation was employed upon 
the first crusade, in which Roger de 
Barneville performed many distin- 
guished exploits, and was at length 
slain under the walls of Antioch, in 
1098. The three escallop shells borne 
on the family shield, are supposed to 
be commemorative of their sacred 
warfare. Mr. Wiffen states, in p. 43, 
that ‘‘ it appears, by a pedigree in the 
Heralds’ office, that the shells were 
borne by Robert de Rosel, so early as 
the tenth year of King Henry I.”’ but 
in the absence of armorial seals, or 
other proofs, we cannot give credit to 
a pedigree, as we really think that 
armorial bearings cannot be fairly 
traced higher than the reign of Ri- 
chard I. 





* Mr. Wiffen (p. 22) has committed a 
slight error with respect to this record, 
by translating “die Natalis D’ni,” as “on 
the King’s birth-day. The service is 
differently described in several records ; 
in an inquisition ad quod damn. 34 Edw. 
I. it appears as that of Cupbearer, por- 
tandi cuppam coram rege ad quatuor festa 
principalia per annum; and in an Ing. 
post mortem 3 Edw. III. as that of as- 
sisting the King when at chess, ad nar- 
rand. familiam Schachit regis in camera 
regis, et ponend. in loculo cum rex ludum 
suum fecerit. Blunt, in his Tenures, ex- 
plains the duties of Marshal of the But- 
tlery as “keeper of the King’s pantry 
door;” the Butlery, or Buttery, and the 
Pantry, were, however, distinct offices 
in the Royal household. 
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Robert de Rosel fought with King 
Stephen at the fatal battle of Lincoln 
in 1141, and afterwards joined Earl 
Strongbow in the invasion of Ireland, 
where one of his sons, the Baron of 
Lecale, founded a family, which con- 
tinued there until the expulsion of 
James II. From another of his sons 
also were descended the Russells of 
Strensham in Worcestershire, on 
which a baronetcy was conferred in 
1634, and which expired only in 1705. 

In p. 101 Mr. Wiffen has mistaken 
the Abbey of Bittlesden in Bucking- 
hamshire, for Bisham Priory, Berk- 
shire. 

Sir Ralph Russell, who was Senes- 
chal or Steward of the Household to 
King Henry III. increased the fortune 
of the family by marriage with an 
heiress of Newmarch; and his son, 
Sir William Russell, acquired, with 
the heiress of Hall, the lordship of 
Yaverland in the Isle of Wight, of 
which island he was subsequently 
Warden, as was his son Sir Theobald. 
Sir William Russell, son of the latter, 
sat in Parliament for Melcombe; his 
son, Sir Henry, is supposed to have 
been present at Agincourt; Sir John, 
in the next generation, was Speaker 
of the House of Commons at the pe- 
riod of the marriage of James IV. 
with Lady Joan Beaufort. After two 
more descents, of Esquires, we arrive 
at John first Earl of Bedford. 

The outline of the life of this emi- 
nent person is already well known ; 
and we have nof space to enter into 
particulars. Mr. Wiffen has devoted 
two-fifths of the first volume to his 
memoir; and the original letters con- 
tained in this and the subsequent 
parts of the work, render it very va- 
luable as connected with our national 
history. Mr. Wiffen remarks in his 
Preface : 

“The correspondence introduced is 
now, with but very few exceptions, for the 
first time given to the public. That of 
the first two Earls of Bedford has been 
selected carefully from a much larger 
body of letters, transcribed from the ori- 
ginals in the British Museum, and the 
Exchequer Record and State Paper of- 
fices. They furnish much valuable and 
some curious information connected with 
the important negociations with which 
those noblemen were intrusted,—the one 
in Italy with the celebrated Duke of 
Bourbon,—the other at the court and on 
the borders of Scotland, during the trou- 
bles of the unhappy Queen of Scots. In 
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depicting the events in Ireland whilst Sir 
William Russell was Lord Deputy, 
which have been almost entirely neglect- 
ed by our chroniclers, I have been assist- 
ed by a plain but useful diary, in the 
handwriting of his secretary, which is 
preserved at Woburn Abbey.” 


In the account of Frances Earl of 
Bedford’s visit to the Scottish court to 
attend at the christening of King James 
V1. are several curious points. Mary, 
at the first meeting, with French free- 
dom, ‘‘ saluted my Lord of Bedford 
with a kiss, whether he would or no ;” 
and, after dinner, 


*¢ The Queen went into the Nursery to 
see her bairn, which was brought openly 
into the Presence for every man to see, 
by the Countess of Murray, governess of 
the Prince;-and my Lord going away, 
was sent for again to the Queen into the 
Nursery to see the young Prince naked, 
and lawful for every gentleman to see.” 


After supper the English strangers 
went again to court, to see the Queen 
dance; and Mr. Hatton,—the cele- 
brated Sir Christopher, whose danc- 
ing reputation is immortal,—took part 
in the diversion. 

In p. 506, when noticing John Lord 
Russell, son of the second Earl, Mr. 
Wiffen has inadvertently made him 
appear to have been a Knight of the 
Garter (which he was not), by quot- 
ing a description of the celebrated 
picture of Queen Elizabeth’s proces- 
sion when visiting Lord Hunsdon, in 
which one of the attendant Lords 
wearing the collar of the order, is 
called Lord Russell. The appropria- 
tion of the portraits in this interesting 
painting, appears altogether to require 
confirmation ; but it must be presumed 
that by the name of “ Lord Russell,” 
on whatever authority it was ground- 
ed, Earl Francis was intended. 

With respect to portraits, again, 
there are evident incoherencies in the 
following remarks : 

“ A portrait of Lady Warwick, painted 
probably by Holbein, in half-length, richly 
attired, holding a purse, with a coronet of 
jewels in her hair, exists at Woburn Ab- 
bey; a portrait of Lady Russell, ina cos- 
tume of quaker-like simplicity,—the sim- 
plex munditiis of Horace,—has been en- 
graved by Bartolozzi from one of the car- 
toons of Holbein in the King’s collec- 
tion.” —vol. II. p. 63. 

Now this comparison, founded on 
the personal character of the two sis- 
ters-in-law, we imagine is not so 
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applicable to that circumstance as to 
the change of female costume between 
the reigns of Henry VIII. and Eliza- 
beth. As Hans Holbein died in 1554, 
which must have been in the Coun- 
tess of Warwick’s childhood, her pic- 
ture cannot be by him; and from Mr. 
Wiffen’s description, we suppose it 
was painted some time after her mar- 
riage in 1565, and when she was the 
favourite attendant of the magnificent 
Elizabeth.* On the other hand, the 
portrait of Lady Russell among Hol- 
bein’s drawings, or ‘‘ cartoons,”’ can- 
not be the daughter of Sir Anthony 
Cooke, as supposed by Mr. Wiffen, 
because she was not married to Lord 
Russell until 1574 ; ¢ but must be the 
wife of either the first or the second 
Earl, before they respectively came to 
that rank. A portrait of Elizabeth 
Lady Russell, however, with those of 
her learned sisters, has been engraved 
in Ogborne’s History of Essex from 
their father’s monument at Romford. 
There is also a monumental statue of 
her at Bisham in Berkshire. 

But we must hasten onwards. The 
consort of Edward the third Earl was 
the celebrated Lucy, daughter of Lord 
Harington, the intimate friend of 
the Queen of Denmark, and the pa- 
troness of all the poets of her day. 
Weare glad to perceive that Mr. Wiffen 
seconds Mr. Lodge in vindicating the 
character of this lady from the asper- 
sions of Granger, Pennant, and their 
followers, whose censures were in 
opposition to the unanimous tributes 
of gratitude from a host of her con- 
temporaries. She was a zealous friend 
to the polite literature of her day, a 
character then rare, and at no period 
too numerous. The flippant opinions 
of some of the popular writers of the 
last century have now been so often 
repeated, that it is high time some of 
their hasty dicta should be reconsi- 
dered. It is evident, however, that 
she completely eclipsed her husband, 
who was quite a private character. 





* By the way, it is very probable that 
one of the three principal ladies in the 
Procession picture just noticed, is the 
Countess of Warwick. 

+ We observe that the same error was 
committed in the edition of the “ Royal 
and Noble Authors,” published in 1806, 
where Holbein’s picture is copied; but it 
is not the only misappropriation among 
the embellishments of that work. 
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Their son, Francis, the fourth Earl, 
was on the contrary an active politi- 
cian, and is also memorable as the 
projector of the draining of the great 
Bedford Level. He placed himself in 
opposition to Charles I.; so did his son, 
afterwards the first Duke, although he 
returned to his allegiance when it was 
too late. 

His son was William Lord Russell 
the memorable Patriot. 

Wriothesley the second Duke was 
his son; his chief forte was floricul- 
ture, on which he corresponded with 
Sir Hans Sloane; but during his time 
his cousin Admiral Russell, whom 
King William IIl. created Earl of 
Orford, played a distinguished part in 
public affairs. 

The second Duke left two sons, 
Wriothesley and John, the third and 
fourth Dukes. The former was a mere 
spendthrift and gambler. The latter 
was one of the most busy statesmen of 
the last century ; and Mr. Wiffen’s me- 
moirof him, extending to morethan 200 
pages, or a third of his second volume, 
is a valuable addition to the history of 
the reigns of George II. and III. par- 
ticularly as no former writer has had 
the advantage of consulting the Duke’s 
own papers, 

The notices of the late Marquis of 
Tavistock, a perfect devotee of Italy 
and its fine arts, are also interesting. 

Into the life of Francis the fifth and 
late Duke of Bedford, Mr. Wiffen has 
declined to enter; on the ground of 
the transactions in which he took 
part being as yet too recent for dis- 
cussion ; and the work concludes with 
a few brief notices of the present 
members of the family, in the con- 
cisest form, 

The work is not so richly embellish- 
ed, as from the ample means at the 
disposal of this opulent family, might 
naturally have been expected. The 
frontispiece is a capital engraving of 
the present Duke, from the picture by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence; but the only 
other portrait is a slight engraving of 
the first Earl. The biography of the 
Russells should have been no less 
adorned with portraits, than the Aides 
Althorpiane of Dr. Dibdin; and we 
think the old practice of engraving 
the seals and monuments, as in Sand- 
ford’s History of the Kings, is one on 
which the talents of the engraver 
might have been well expended. We 
will not quarrel with the twelve plates 
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of armorial shields, since we allow 
them to be an embellishment as far as 
they go; yet arms can be described 
with a precision which is possible with 
respect to few other objects. The 
lithographic views of a few places in 
Normandy and the Isle of Wight, are 
pretty in themselves, but of course 
utterly unlike what they were in the 
remote times when the de Rozels had 
to do with them.* All this, however, 
we attribute to Mr. Wiffen having been 
left too much to his own resources, 
in a matter wherein we are surprised 
that a family at once so distinguished 
for wealth and for taste, should have 
failed him. His own portion of the 
work, we beg to repeat, is performed 
with much judgment and great talent. 


Phenician Ireland. <Auctore Doctore 
Joachimo Laurentio Villaneuva. 
Translated and illustrated with Notes, 
by Henry O’Brien, Esq. A.B. 

A CONSIDERABLE fund of read- 
ing, combined with much gratuitous 
conjecture, is displayed in the pages 
of this Spanish antiquary. 

The general outline of his hypothe- 
sis relative to the colonization of Ire- 
land, is not new; it is, that the wan- 
dering Scythian tribes of northern 
Asia blended themselves with the Phee- 
nicians of Syria, passed over into Spain, 
and thence into lreland. The object 
of their migrations is affirmed in the 
author’s second chapter. 


“ Those Pheenicians who had invaded 
Betica, and who, in pursuance of what 
seems to have been their original desti- 
nation, the discovery of mines, had, in 
conjunction with the Iberians or Celtibe- 
rians, proceeded thence onwards to Ire- 
land, to work the iron and tin-mines, for 
which it was celebrated.” p. 54. 


And in the note at the foot of page 53, 
it is observed : 


*¢ Strabo tells us that they drew such 
quantities of gold and other commodities 
from this country, as to make them pass 
a law declaring it death to discover its 
situation to strangers. The same was 
their motive for designating the British 
Islands, Ireland and England, by the ge- 
neral name of Cassiterides, expressive of 
their tin mines; withholding, however, 
their geographical position, for fear of in- 





* By the bye, what an inconsistent ad- 
herence to an unfounded system it is to 
talk of the Saxon arches of a church in 
Normandy, 
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trusion upon their commerce. The author 
conceives that the plain of Fermoy, called 
in the annals of Innisfallen the Plain of 
the Pheenicians, was not so denominated 
without a just and good cause, seeing that 
in this district we meet with stone pillars 
after the Pheenician fashion, in plains and 
— little hillocks, in great numbers and 
of almost monstrous proportions. An 
exceedingly antique and truly wonderful 
monument of this description is to be 
seen in the village of Glanworth, barony 
of Fermoy, county of Cork and province of 
Munster, consisting of two stone pillars 

laced at right angles in an oblong square. 

his laborious and stupendous piece of 
workmanship is deservedly ascribed to 
the Pheenicians after their expulsion by 
Joshua, and was intended no doubt either 
for the worship of some idol, or to perpe- 
tuate the memory of some hero there in- 
terred.” 


The Irish call this structure Leaba 
Challide, meaning thereby Callid’s 
couch or bed; but who Callid was the 
author cannot discover. He therefore 
inclines to think that the above isa 
Pheenician phrase corrupted, the words 
being originally Lehab Shallaid, signi- 
fying a burned corpse ; for Lehab, he 
says, in the Pheenician language is a 
flame, and Shallaid is a corpse. All 
monuments of a similar construction 
are called by the Irish Leafa na Feine, 
sleeping places of the Fenians. See p. 
56. There is much ingenious etymo- 
logical torture in what follows ; but in 
such speculations, although there may 
be some amusement, there is little cer- 
tainty. At page 54 we have this defi- 
nition of the word Cromlech, ‘the 
flag of the deity ;” query, should we 
read flay-stone of the deity? A little 
further on, p. 93, we are however in- 
formed that crom, crum, or crim, 
amongst the ancient Irish, meant the 
Providence of God, in other words 
Fate. This expression, by the way, 
placed in conjunction with lech, might 
afford a plausible etymology for the 
name applied to table monuments of 
stone ; yet the author will not suffer 
the term to repose in this meaning, 
but tells us it may be Phoenician, and 
allusive to the sacred groves ; for Crom, 
in that language, signifies a shrubbery 
of trees! e. g. ‘‘ Crom-oge, people 
burning victims in the shrubbery of 
Fate.” p. 10. 

Thus, while we follow the etymon 
hunter on a full scent, the word on a 
sudden gives us the double, and we 
are at fault. 
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The following observation, quoted 
in the notes, p. 145, from Spenser, 
advances more, in our opinion, for the 
Scytho-Pheenician origin of some of 
the Irish tribes, than all the author’s 
dimly-shadowed derivations : 


« Their short bowes and little quivers, 
with short bearded arrowes, are very Scy. 
thian, as you may read in the same Olaus, 
and the same sort both of bowes, quivers, 
and arrowes are at this day to be seen 
commonly amongst the northern Irish- 
Scots, ahah bowes are not past three- 
quarters of a yard long, with a string of 
wreathed hemp slackely bent; and whose 
arrowes are not much above halfe an ell 
long, tipped with steele heads, made like 
common broad arrow heades, but much 
more sharpe and slender, that they enter 
into a man or horse most cruelly, notwith- 
standing that they are shot forth weakly.” 


Of the horsemanship of the wild 
Irish, the same author says— 


*“<T have heard some great warriores 
say, that in all the services which they 
have seen abroad in foreign countries, they 
never saw a more comely man than an 
Irishman, nor that cometh on more bravely 
in his charge; neither is his manner of 
mounting unseemly, though he lacke stir- 
rupes, but more ready than with stirrupes, 
for in his getting up his horse is still go- 
ing, whereby he gaineth way.” 

The above qualifications have much 
identity with the northern Asiatics. 
The Asiatic bow was short ; their mode 
of drawing was very different from the 
European ; they grasped the arrow be- 
tween their finger and thumb, and the 
stress of the pull lay upon the thumb, 
which was protected by a large ring. 
The Asiatic arrow was formed with a 
swell at the nock, to give the firmer 
hold; the arrow used in the long bow 
had no swell; it would have impeded 
its flight at the loose, for it was rather 
retained than held between the fore 
and middle fingers, which were en- 
gaged with the third finger in sustain- 
ing the whole counter-draught of the 
string until the arrow was pulled to 
the head ; but enough of this digres- 
sion. We shall add a few observa- 
tions from respectable sources, on 
the origin of the Irish. The judicious 
Camden, in his Britannia, under Ire- 
land, has the following passage, cer- 
tainly of great weight : 

* T doubt not this island was anciently 
inhabited, as soon as mankind be to 
multiply and disperse in the world, for 
’tis very plain that its first inhabitants came 
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from Britain; for not fo mention many 
British words in the Irish tongue, and the 
ancient names, which shew themselves to 
be of British extraction, the nature and 
manners of the people, as Tacitus says,. 
differs not much from the Britons.”* 


And this fundamental observation of 
the British Antiquary is perfectly re- 
concileable with the notion of the Scy- 
tho-Pheenician colonization of Ireland ; 
for Gomer, the eldest son of Japhet, 
was the founder of the Galatai, Kel- 
tai, Celte, or Celtic tribes. These 
were the Galatians of the apostle 
Paul. The Umbrians, the Titans, Cel- 
tiberians, the Galli—they possessed 
Cisalpine and Transalpine Gaul, Spain, 
France, Portugal, the southern parts 
of Germany, all Italy, and had colo- 
nized the British Isles. These colo- 
nists did not, however, long remain in 
their primitive simplicity of origin, for 
the wandering descendants of Magog, 
Gomer’s brother, who had peopled the 
north-western parts of Asia, found 
their way into Phoenicia, Spain, and 
finally to the British Isles, where they 
largely amalgamated with the original 
Gomerians or Cymry, and are those 
Scots or Scyths of whom Nennius and 
Henry of Huntingdon write, who 
first entered Ireland, and afterwards 
Scotland. Thus then are the nations 
of Celtic and Scythico-Phcenician Ire- 
land reconcileable; and the Editor of 
Dr. Villaneuva’s work might have 
considerably elucidated the object of 
his author, by some short summary 
explanation of the gist of his proofs, 
introduced in the prefatory notice to 
the translation. According to its pre- 
sent arrangement the work, though cu- 
rious and learned, has an air of mys- 
terious confusion. 

The Translator, in his introduction, 
tells us ‘‘ Hibernicus sum, Hibernici 
nihil a me alienum puto;” and this 
amor patrie, this ardent zeal for the 
honour of his native land, breaks 
forth occasionally to a certain degree 
of extravagance, Thus every third or 
fourth word of his epistle, dedicatory 
to the Marquis of Thomond, is distin- 
guished by emphatic italics. We give 
a specimen : 

« But it is not alone my Lord, as occu- 
pying a princely post in monarchical suc- 
cession among the Scythian or later Irish, 





* Gibson’s Camden, p. 967. 
+ - Parsons’s Remains of Japhet, 
p- ol, 
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immortalized by the glories of Ceanchora 
and Clontarf, that this homage should be 
your due, but as the direct descendant of 
the very principal, and leader of that ear- 
tier and nobler, and in every way more 
estimable and illustrious dynasty, the Tua- 
tha Danaans, or true Jranian, Milesian 
Irish; the incorporation of whom with 
the Scythians, after the latter by conquest 
had wrested from them the soil, gave rise 
to the compound Scoto-Milesians, which 
no one has heretofore been able to eluci- 
date.” Pref. p. vi. 

He goes on to inform his Lordship 
that the Tuatha Danaans were expel- 
led Budhists from Persia, and that, by 
importing the refinements of the East, 
they raised the country to “that pin- 
nacle of literary and religious beatitude 
which made it appear to the fancies of 
distant and enraptured bards, more the 
day-dream of romance than the sober 
outline of an actual locality,” tb. p. vii. 
We are further apprized (p. 231, note) 
thattheTranslator, inhis work onRound 
Towers, has proved that these Tuatha 
Danaans were the real authors of Ire- 
jand’s ancient celebrity. They arrived 
there about 1200 years before Christ, 
under the conduct of three brothers, 
Brien, Juchorba, and Juchor, and im- 
mediately gave battle to the Firbolgs, 
commanded by Eogha their king, at 
Moyturey, near lake Masg, in the ter- 
ritory of Partrijia, otherwise Patry, in 
the county of Mayo.” The authority 
for these details is not cited in the 
margin. Nuagha, the Tuatha Danaan 
general, having lost a hand in the ac- 
tion, had one made of silver, whence 
he attained the name of Airgiodlamh, 
which signifies silver-hand. This nar- 
rative had been long supposed ‘‘a 
day-dream of fiction, which legendary 
chroniclers had of old trumped up.” 
Again the italics come into play. 

«¢ The hour has however arrived for the 
restoration of truth, and I rejoice that Z 
am the first person to announce to my 
countrymen, that this relic, or silver hand, 
is still extant. It was exhibited to the 
Society of Antiquaries a short time ago, 
who of course knew nothing about it. 
The moment I saw it I exulted in the 
eonfirmation of our ancient history, and 
did not hesitate at once intimating that it 
was the long-missing arm of Nuagha 
Airgiodlamh !” p. 231. 


A fac-simile of the inscription on the 
silver arm is appended. We were 
ourselves among the unfortunate anti- 
quaries who knew nothing about it ; 
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and hardly dreamt that this precious 
silver member had escaped the melting 
pot for 3000 years. We had even 
ventured to guess that the hand might 
be votive, and offered at the altar of 
some saint for a reputed miraculous 
recovery. Nay, we conjectured that 
it might be heraldic, and the crest 
of some powerful family, as O’Neill. 
We even surmised that some of the 
letters being of the uncial form in use 
as late as the 14th century, that its 
antiquity might not be very high. 
We shall be more careful in our spe- 
culations for the future. However, in 
the mean time, this is certain, that on 
comparing the inscription with an al- 
phabet of the Pelasgic Irish, contain- 
ing only seventeen letters, we find little 
or no conformity with it; while with 
an alphabet of the Latin gospels, writ- 
ten in Ireland some eight centuries 
since, it has much resemblance. We 
should like to see this inscribed arm 
engraved in the Transactions of the 
Society of Antiquaries; it is well 
worthy consideration and elucidation ; 
and Mr. O’Brien has fairly given the 
whole body a challenge, when he 
claims it for Nuagha, the Tuathan 
Danaan general, and tells them they 
know nothing about it. However, as 
he himself has not ventured the slight- 
est attempt towards reading the in- 
scription, the only mode of coming to 
a just conclusion relative to the anti- 
quity and appropriation of this silver 
arm, as he has not even shewn us the 
name of the renowned Nuagha Air- 
giodlamh comprised in its characters, 
they may fairly turn the tables on him, 
and exclaim ‘‘ Quid rides, mutato no- 
mine de te fabula narratur.” 


on ar 
Novels, Historic, Legendary, and Ro- 
mantic. By Mrs. Bray. 

THIS is an uniform edition of Mrs, 
Bray’s works, each of which has 
been reviewed with our unqualified 
approbation successively as they were 
first published. The classification in 
which Mrs. Bray has arrayed her pro- 
ductions, is very appropriate. Her 
De Foix, Whitehoods, and Protestant, 
may be considered as historical; her 
Fitz of Fitzford, legendary ; her Talba, 
romantic: in all, however, leading 
facts and current traditions, worked 
up with much skill and attention to 
character, manners, and costume, form 
the groundwork of her story. They 
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are indeed well worthy of the high 
encomiums which they have received, 
and this edition recommends itself to 
the public by its cheapness and the 
elegant manner in which it is got up. 
Mrs. Bray’s preface is written with 
that simple force of style, that naiveté 
of expression, which distinguished her 
introduction to the Fables of Mary 
Colling, the female Gay of Tavistock, 
whom she so generously patronized. 
Cervantes, Swift, and De Foe were 
great masters in this kind of writing, 
and a political author of the present 
day eminently excels in it, although he 
greatly abuses the gift. With these 
writers, richly endowed with the elo- 
quence of nature, we cordially rank 
Mrs. Bray. Speaking of her travels 
in Britanny, and of the opportunity 
afforded her of visiting the very scenes 
described by Froissart, on whose pages 
she largely drew for the foundation of 
her historical novels, Mrs. Bray says : 


« Aware, before we commenced our 
tour, that I was about travelling in Bri- 
tanny (at that period new ground, being 
a province scarcely ever visited by the 
English), and that Britanny was the 
scene of many of Froissart’s most lively 
and chivalrous narrations, I made myself 
well acquainted with his works, and fre- 
quently referred to the notes I had writ- 
ten from him whilst standing on the very 
field of ancient story, or whilst looking on 
the very towers of some feudal fortalice, 
which have been immortalized by the 
chronicler of the olden time. I was then 
young, and deeply impressed with the ro- 
mantic events they narrated. I visited the 
Chateau d’ Ermine at Vannes, and saw 
the tower and the very portal, into which 
De Clisson unconsciously entered to fall 
into the snare of the treacherous Lord de 
Montford. . . . If, before this jour- 
ney, I had been deeply imbued with a 
a love of chivalry, poetry, and romance, 
it will readily be believed that visiting 
scenes like these, enriched as they were 
with the noblest remains of Gothic art, 
raised that feeling to enthusiasm, and 
wherever I went in Britanny, Froissart 
and the heroes of past days seemed to 
bear me company.” 


She then pursues an interesting ana- 
lysis of the authorities, impressions, 
and motives which guided her in the 
several productions of her pen. Much 
do we regret to hear that her health 
has been shattered by an evidently 
laborious application to these studies. 
She thus concludes her introduction : 


“ Thave only to add, that since the pub- 
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lication of the Talba 1 have written one 
more novel, Warleigh, a second Legend 
of Devon. This was announced as pre- 
paring for publication in 1830; it remains, 
however, still in manuscript, wanting 
merely a final revisal for the press. Many 
and various causes have hitherto com- 
bined to delay its appearance; amongst 
others, that of long repeated and pain. 
ful illness of so serious a nature that 
the constitutional energy, more than 
strength, which enabled me in a little 
more than five years, besides daily and 
necessary employments, to compose and 
copy out for press, eighteen volumes of 
romance,* seems, alas! to be entirely 
broken. If I shall ever so far regain 
health and strength to enable me to re- 
sume my favourite pursuits, God only 
knows! but his will be done whatever it 
be. Iam, I trust, grateful toa good Pro- 
vidence for the time that has been allowed 
me. In my writings, whatever be their 
demerits in a literary view, I am not con- 
scious of having written one line that 
need disturb my last hour; for I have 
uniformly endeavoured to do my utmost 
in the cause of truth, both moral and reli- 
gious, and with this conviction, in the 
remembrance of past blessings, I am 
willing to hope the best for the future.” 


Heartily do we wish Mrs. Bray that 
meed of continued and increasing suc- 
cess, which she has well deserved. 
Looking round the field of romantic 
literature, we scarcely know any one 
so well qualified to fill up the vacuum 
left by the death of Sir Walter Scott, 
as herself. Historical novels, when 
judiciously executed, constitute a body 
of popular history divested of its dry 
and rugged features. Such are the 
romances of Mrs. Bray; may they 
flourish, as they ought, under national 
encouragement, while yet the author 
can reap in person the harvest of pub- 
lic favour and applause. 


—-O— 
THE ANNUALS ror 1834, 
The Oriental Annual. 

These splendid productions of the 
hybernal season have already made 
their appearance, sparkling, as usual, 
both externally and internally with all 
the gay attractions of art. At the 
commencement of this species of pe- 
riodical literature, the decorations of 
the volume were simple, the size port- 
able, and the price extremely mo- 
derate. The ‘Forget Me Not,’ by 
* The fifteen volumes already pub- 
lished will appear in this series. 
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Ackermann, led the way; and the 
* Literary Souvenir,’ ‘ Friendship’s 
Offering,’ ‘ Winter’s Wreath,’ and 
others, of a similar character soon 
followed. The encouragement which 
these received called forth talents of 
the most splendid character, and 
artists of every grade entered the 
arena. It became, as it were, a new 
era in the annals of the fine arts. The 
most liberal and indeed munificent 
sums were paid for the produc- 
tions of the burin,—all vying at the 
same time for pre-eminence. A uni- 
versal taste for graphic excellence ap- 
pears to have suddenly pervaded all 
classes, from the humble artisan who 
wishes to present his best beloved 
with a new year’s gift, to the lordly 
Mecenas, who bedecks his drawing- 
room tables with the sparkling bijou- 
teries of the season for the admiration 
of the bas-bleus. Thus public taste 
gave that stimulus to the arts, which 
all the patronage of kings, princes, 
and nobles, had hitherto failed to ac- 
complish,—a taste which has called 
into action the genius and skill of 
some of the leading painters and en- 
gravers of the day. Stanfield, the 
great master of pictorial effect, Tur- 
ner, the genius of aerial perspective, 
and Westall, the delightful and soft- 
toned colourist, have not disdained to 
enter the field of periodical literature. 
Their works have been thus diffused 
through all classes of society, and 
possibly perpetuated through all ages ; 
—and though their volumes have been 
more costly than their predecessors, 
they have not been the less extensively 
diffused. And now Dan1zE1t, the Royal 
Academician, and faithful pourtrayer of 
eastern scenery, with all its diversified 
novelties, has entered the arena with 
his Oriental Annual, undertaken, as 
he observes, with a view of illustrat- 
ing that portion of the civilized world, 
which is especially rich in magnifi- 
cent objects, and even in natural and 
artificial wonders. Of his compe- 
tency in pictorial effect, the artist has 
already afforded sufficient proofs; and 
a residence of ten years in India.may 
be some guarantee of the correctness 
of his delineations. The views are 
accompanied by letter-press descrip- 
tions, from the pen of the Rev. Ho- 
BART CauNTER, who has resided se- 
veral years in the country where the 
scenes represented in the Oriental 
Annual are laid. He appears to have 


entered upon the subject with enthu- 
siasm, and has not failed to do it 
justice. 

“ The noblest monuments of ancient 
Greece and Rome (says the writer) must 
yield in splendour to the wonderful struc- 
tures of this most extraordinary country ; 
there is certainly nothing in the whole 
world that exceeds them for magnificence 
of design and grandeur of effect. The 
mighty dome and gallery of St. Peter's 
sinks into comparative insignificance be- 
fore some of those incomparable monu- 
ments of remotely ancient and compara- 
tively modern art now to be found in Hin- 
dostan. History indeed has left us some 
faint records of the amazing efforts of 
human ingenuity exhibited in the vast 
cities of Nineveh and Babylon, and which 
appear to have been again realized by the 
imagination of Martin, who seems born 
to be the founder of a city that should 
eclipse them both. These mighty capi- 
tals of still more mighty empires have 
passed away, together with every memo- 
rial of them; but there still exist monu- 
ments as noble, which challenge the ab- 
solute wonder of the traveller, among the 
remains of Hindoo architecture. No one 
who has traversed those fine districts of 
central Hindostan, which have excited at 
once the admiration and astonishment of 
foreigners, will readily conceive that the 
greatest cities of antiquity ever presented 
sublimer monuments of art than are now 
to be seen, inall their primitive grandeur, 
in this populous and fruitful region.” 


The scenes of adventure commence 
at Madras; and our travellers state 
that they ‘‘ were directed more by 
chance and caprice than by any set- 
tled plan.”’ Thus they proceeded from 
Madras to Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Sa- 
lem, Ceylon, and Cape Comorin; 
thence to Calcutta, and up the Ganges 
to Benares, Delhi, Hurdwar, and to 
the foot of the Himmalaya Mountains, 
the scenery of which is reserved for a 
future volume. During their peregri- 
nations “ in search of the picturesque,” 
many wonderful incidents arise, as 
connected with suttees, jugglers, pa- 
godas, festivals, boas fifty feet long, 
with tails sufficiently strong to level 
fifty men at a blow; dead elephants, 
whose carcases were eaten, and their 
skeletons polished as white as ivory, 
a few hours after death, &c. &c. ; with 
all of which the readers of oriental 
life are acquainted. The following 
description of a tiger combat, may be 
interesting, as showing the daring 
and skill of the native who accom- 
plished the feat : 
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«The morning after our arrival at 
Gingee, (a strong town in the Carnatic) 
it was signified to us that there was a 
large royal tiger in a nullah* near the 
town. This was soon confirmed by the 
appearance of a native who was prepar- 
ing to attack it single-handed. The man 
was short, not robust, but compactly 
made, sinewy and active, having a coun- 
tenance remarkable for its expression of 
calm determination. He was entirely 
naked above the hips, below which he 
simply wore coarse linen trowsers reach- 
ing about half-way down the thigh. He 
was armed with a ponderous knife, the 
blade of which was exceedingly wide and 
thick, with an edge almost as keen as a 
razor. On the left arm he bore a small 
conical shield, about eighteen inches in 
diameter, covered with hide, and studded 
with brass, having a point of the same 
metal projecting from the boss. Mycom- 
panions and myself walked with this in- 
trepid little Hindoo to the lair of the sleep- 
ing foe. We were the less apprehensive 
of any personal danger, knowing that the 
tiger is a very cowardly animal, and sel- 
dom makes an open attack ; and further, 
that it always prefers attacking a native 
to a European. We soon reached the 
nullah, and discovered the beautiful beast 
at the extremity basking in the Sun. Its 
proportions were prodigious. I have 
never seen one larger. The nullah was 
narrow, but the bottom tolerably free 
from inequalities, so that the area was 
more than usually favourable for the ope- 
rations of the undaunted tiger-slayer. As 
soon as we reached the spot, the man 
boldly leaped into the hollow, at the same 
time uttering a shrill cry in order to 
arouse his enemy from its slumbers. Up- 
on seeing its resolute aggressor slowly 
advance, the animal raised itself upon its 
fore legs with a terrific howl. As the 
little Hindoo continued to approach, 
which he did slowly, and with his dark 
eyes keenly fixed upon the face of his 
formidable foe, the tiger rose to its full 
height, and began to lash its sides furi- 
ously with its tail, yet it evidently ap- 
peared to be in a state of embarrassment. 
Still the man advanced deliberately, but 
undauntedly; the uneasiness and rage of 
the excited beast increased with every 
step; at length it crouched, evidently 
with a determination to make its terrific 
spring. The man suddenly stopped, when 
the tiger paused, turned up its head, and, 
uttering a horrible noise, between a snarl 
and a howl, made one step forward, and 
sprang towards its victim, who instantly 
bent his body, received the animal’s paws 





* Nullahs are water-courses, which 
are generally dry, except during the rains. 
Gent. Mac. October, 1833. 
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upon his shield, dashed the knife into its 
body, and fell under, but’almost entirely 
beyond the extremities of, his wounded 
enemy. 

«“ The creature turned upon its back; 
the little Hindoo regained his feet in an 
instant, striking the prostrate tiger with 
astonishing quickness and precision a 
desperate blow upon the throat, which 
completely severed the windpipe, at the 
same moment springing, with the quick- 
ness of thought, beyond the reach of the 
monster’s claws. ‘The tiger died almost 
immediately.” 


The embellishments are twenty-five 
in number,—some of them of a very 
striking character; they consist of 
*A Hindoo Female ;’ ‘The Cuttab 
Minar at Old Delhi;’ ‘ Setting in of 
the Monsoon at Madras ;’ ‘ Temple at 
Mahabalipoor ;’ ‘ Raje gur Gingee ;” 
‘Hindoo Temples at Tritchencore ;’ 
‘ Choultry at Ramiseram ;’ ‘Cape Co- 
morin ;’ ‘ Cataract at Puppanassum ;’ 
‘ Wild Elephants;’ ‘Talipat Tree ;’ 
* Alligator and dead Elephant;’ ‘Queen 
of Candy ;’ ‘ Mausoleum at Raje 
Mah’!;’ ‘ Banks of the Ganges;’ 
‘Mausoleum of the Emperor Shere 
Shah ;’ ‘ Mosque at Benares ;’ ‘ Shu- 
wallah gaut at Benares ;’ ‘ Hill fort at 
Bidsee Gur;’ ‘The Banyan Tree ;’ 
‘The Taje Mah’! at Agra;’ ‘ The Ca- 
parisoned Elephant ;’? ‘ The Hirkarrah 
Camel ;’ ‘ Mahadagee Scindia ;’ ‘ The 
principal Gaut at Hurdwar.’ 

The engravings are executed with 
great skill and finish, and are not un- 
worthy of the originals. The princi- 
pal artists employed are Engleheart, 
Hollis, Cooke, Redaway, Kernot, 
Armytage, Havell, Lee, and Woodman. 





The Landscape Annual. 


OF the Landscape Annual we have 
had frequent occasion to speak. This 
is the fifth volume of the same series, 
all from the pen of Mr. Roscoe, from 
drawings by Harding. Heretofore 
italy has been the field for the pencil 
of the artist and the pen of the 
editor ; but now France has become 
the scene of adventure, Italy having 
been traversed in its length and 
breadth, from its bosom of sunny 
beauty to its mountain borders. The 
object of the writer, in taking his pre- 
sent tour, has been (he observes) “‘ to 
show what claims France possesses 
to those feelings which belong to the 
rich associations of older scenes,—to 
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lead the traveller to the spots in her 
wide champaign, most luxuriant in 
themselves, or made venerable by 
past events,—to gather from her va- 
ried chronicles incidents which may 
best display the character of her peo- 
ple in former ages.”—*‘ To effect this 
purpose (he continues) he has applied 
to sources of information not before 
the general reader, and has endea- 
voured so to employ the result of his 
labour as to render his work in some 
degree worthy of a place among the 
received productions on this noble and 
important portion of civilized Europe.” 

Turner has already undertaken the 
banks of the Loire and the western 
departments of France ; Mr. Harding 
now enters on the southern parts, and, 
in company with the classic Roscoe, 
commences his journey over the hills 
and sunny plains of Auvergne, and 
proceeds through Languedoc. 

The first view in his collection is 
the antique and picturesque town of 
Clermont-Ferrand, situated in one of 
the most delightful spots of the Li- 
magne; it is cleverly engraved by 
Fisher, who appears to have imparted 
all the spirit of the original. The 
receding perspective of the principal 
street, and the boldness of the fore- 
ground, are admirably expressed. The 
next view is the old romantic village 
of Royat, about a league from Cler- 
mont,. engraved by Allen; and ano- 
ther view, representing the approach 
to Royat, very picturesquely drawn, 
and cleverly engraved by Verrall. An 
enumeration of the embellishments, 
in addition to those already mention- 
ed, (which are all engraved in the 
most costly style of art by Higham, 
Cousen, Willmore, Challis, Kernot, 
Carter, &c.) will best show the route 
of our tourists, and at the same time 
exhibit the taste they have displayed 
in the selection of suitable objects for 
the pencil, the pen, and the burin. 

Pont du Chateau; the Town of 
Mont Ferrand ; Clermont; Approach 
to Royat; the Village of Royat ; Pont 
Du Chateau; the Town of Pont Du 
Chateau; Approach to Thiers; At 
Thiers; Le Puy ; Mount St. Michael 
at Le Puy; Chateau de Polignac; 
Chateau and Village of Polignac; In- 
terior of the Church of Polignac ; Vic; 
Aurillac ; Montpellier; Mont Ferrier ; 
Amphitheatre at Nismes; general 
View of Avignon; Pont Beneze and 
Villeneuve from Avignon; Chateau 
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de Villeneuve ; Villeneuve from the 
Rhone; Street at Villeneuve; Cha- 
teau de Monas, near Orange; Lyons; 
Old Bridge on the Soane, Lyons; 
Church of St. Nizier at Lyons. 

The most elaborate and minutely 
executed picture in the whole collec- 
tion (engraved by Allen) is the view 
of the ruined Amphitheatre at Nismes, 
representing a chariot race, a l’an- 
tique, and myriads of assembled spec- 
tators in modern costume. The bold 
effect of the fore-ground, and the mi- 
nute grouping cf the distant multi- 
tudes, are in wonderful keeping. Mr. 
Roscoe appears, with the artist, to have 
entered enthusiastically into the sub- 
ject of this splendid memento of an- 
cient Roman grandeur ; and we cannot 
better. close our brief notice of this 
elegantly written volume, than by 
presenting an abstract of his descrip- 
tion of Nismes and its Amphitheatre. 


“It is in Nismes the traveller may 
best, perhaps, prepare himself for the 
associations which are to fill his mind, 
when he finds himself in the land of the 
Romans and the Cesars. Their foot- 
steps are left on the soil of this venera- 
bie city; the sound of their triumphs and 
victories still lingers around its walls. It 
was here they marked their progress in 
civilizing the conquered Gaul ;—that they 
displayed to the wondering barbarians the 
magic of wealth and power, bidding to 
tise before them the sumptuous struc- 
tures and proud memorials, which it be- 
longed only to their own mighty nation 
to call into existence.” 

“Though dating the period of her 
grandeur from the Czsars, Nismes traces 
her origin to the earlier Phocians, or, as 
some writers observe, to the Volsques 
Arecomiques, and retains considerable 
remnants of the ancient Nemausus. Rank- 
ing next to Rome in abundance of anti- 
quities, she approaches ‘the mistress of 
the world’ still more nearly in the beau- 
tiful and imposing ruins of her amphi- 
theatre, inferior only to the Roman Co. 
liseum, and less injured by the hand of 
Time. The first impression of this 
majestic and colossal structure on the 
mind of a stranger, is a feeling of asto- 
nishment that it exists ; the next, that of 
admiration at the extent of Roman power 
and grandeur. What more than human 
efforts—it strikes him, what arms, what 
engines, were capable of moving those 
immense masses, moulding them, and 
adapting them, at the loftiest points, to 
their specific purpose. Time, and the 
ravages of human spoilers, in depriving 
the edifice of its decorations, exhibit its 
native strength and massiveness more 
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strikingly to view; and its distinct parts 
appear hehe of huge blocks of stone, 
almost like rocks piled upon each other. 
The idea of a race of giants, or the la- 
bours of the Titans, recurs to the imagi- 
nation, and the dusky hue given to most 
parts of these vast blocks, when the fury 
of Charles Martel fired the amphitheatre 
to expel the Saracens, conveys a deeper 
and gloomier feeling, with a belief in 
some lost and unknown power. 

«¢ When we reflect on acts of barbarism 
like this, and the previous assaults of the 
Visigoths, we shali no longer he asto- 
nished at the dilapidations of this stu- 
pendous edifice, but rather at the degree 
of entireness it has preserved up to the 
nineteenth century. More perfect than 
the Coliseum, and more majestic than the 
other amphitheatres of Italy, its exterior 
form and character, as well as its pilasters, 
the columns, the porticoes, and many of 
the ornaments, have escaped destruction, 
and confer upon the amphitheatre of 
Nismes a comparative splendour and 
beauty amidst its ruins.” 

«‘ Various measurements have been 
made of this colossal edifice; its largest 
diameter, it is found, extends to 405 feet ; 
its smaller one to 317, its shape forming 
an ellipsis; and the circumference to 
1,040 feet French. The stones compos- 
ing the main walls were ascertained to be 
17 feet in length, 2 feet 10 inches wide, 
and 1 foot 5 inches deep ; and yet one of 
these great stones, says Mr. Thicknesse, 
in his Tour, ‘ cannot be considered more 
in comparison to the whole building, than 
a single brick would be in the construc- 
tion of Hampton Court.’ The exterior 
exhibits two ranges of porticoes, which, 
extending entirely round, form two gal- 
leries, one above the other, embracing 
numerous arcades in each, and which are 
separated by an equal number of Tuscan 
pilasters in the first range, and of Doric 
columns in the second. The entrance 
into the arena of the amphitheatre is by 
four principal gates, which, it is observed, 
bear relation to the four points of the 
compass. ‘That on the north side is the 
most noble of all; and it is known to 
have been the most frequented. It open- 
ed also directly upon the town. Its por- 
tico, surmounted with two bulls’ heads 
admirably wrought, is of a majestic cha- 
racter. They appear as if in the act of 
springing from the summit of the pedi- 
ment, producing the impression that the 
body is only being concealed from the 
spectator’s eye. ‘The other ornaments 
on this side are few; but among them 
are two gladiators, several Priapi in bas- 
relief, and a she-wolf, in the act of giving 
nurture to the infant founders of Rome. 

_ “ The interior retains few traces of 
its ancient decorations. Of the ranges 
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of seats, which were said to have extend- 
ed to thirty-two, only seventeen can now 
be numbered; in some of the divisions 
are only twelve, and still fewer in the 
others. Many, doubtless, with much of 
its splendid ornaments, have been min- 
gled with the ruins; and it is to be re- 
gretted, that when the arena was cleared, 
and the progress of wanton dilapidations 
arrested, by command of Buonaparte, 
farther researches into the surrounding 
parts were not prosecuted.” 

“ In the vicinity of Nismes, the Tour- 
Maene (Turris Magna) presents another 
striking ruin, and at the foot of the hill 
upon which it is erected, is another edi- 
fice, called the Temple of Diana; not 
far from which are to be seen the cele- 
brated fountain, and the no less beautiful 
promenades, which give an agreeable air 
and aspect to the environs of Nismes. 
Without these, and its wealth in Roman 
antiquities and curiosities of various 
kinds, this ancient and celebrated city 
would long since have sunk into the 
neglect and insignificance which have 
been the lot of most third and fourth-rate 
towns.” 





The Landscape Albu. 


THE second series of the Landscape 
Album contains fifty-nine views, illus- 
trative of the scenery and architecture 
of Great Britain, from the drawings 
of Westall, the Royal Academician, 
each subject being accompanied by 
letter-press descriptions from the pen 
of Thomas Moule, esq. author of ‘‘ An 
Essay on Roman Villas of the Au- 
gustan Age.” They are a very pleas- 
ing and agreeable collection, and can- 
not fail of being interesting to all the 
admirers of our own native scenery. 
The majority of the subjects are en- 
graved by E. Finden, and others by 
Francis, Roffe, Taylor, Fife, Rawle, 
and Stubbs, who have not failed to do 
justice to the soft-toned and highly 
finished pictures of the accomplished 
artist. Many of the views, however, 
have already been before the public; 
and are familiar to the eye of topogra- 
phical collectors ; though perhaps not 
in so highly finished a state as they 
here appear. Amongst so great a va- 
riety of subjects, it would be difficult 
to say which were the most deserving 
of preference. We think the follow- 
ing may be considered as the principal 
gems of the collection: the view of 
Christ’s Church, Hants ; the Pavillion, 
Brighton ; New Bailey Bridge, Man- 
chester; Newcastle-on-Tyne; Hast- 
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and Eaton Hall, Cheshire. There isa 
glowing brightness in the light and 
shade, and a fine rich tone in the 
finish, which cannot fail to excite ad- 
miration. 


Burke's History of the Commoners. 


ings ; Entrance to Carlisle ; Kendal; - 
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Of the letter-press descriptions iittle 
need be said ; as they consist of mere 
skeleton details, chiefly selected of 
course from topographical works, to 
which all may have ready access. 

(The other Annuals in our next.) 





A Genealogical and Heraldic History of 
the Commoners of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, enjoying territorial possessions or 
high official rank, but uninvested with herit- 
able honours, By Joun Burke, Ese. 
author of the Peerage, &c. Royal 8vo, 
pp. 738.— We have already reviewed the 
first quarter of this volume in our number 
for December 1832; and the remainder 
is characterized by the same points of 
value and the same faults which we there 
noticed. We are presented in the whole 
with the lineage of nearly four hundred 
families, many of which are generally in- 
teresting from the public characters of 
their members, and among the rest every 
reader will be sure to find some of his 
private friends or acquaintances. Be- 
sides the eleven families of living County 
Members, which we before enumerated, 
there are these: Tremayne (Cornwall), 
Marshall (Yorkshire), Littleton (Staf- 
fordshire, and now Secretary for Ireland), 
Methuen (Wilts), Stuart (Beds), Bethell 
(York), Stratford- Dugdale ( Warwick), 
and Shawe (Suffolk); besides those of 
many other Members of Parliament, and 
of course many Sheriffs, &c. &c. Among 
the more distinguished names we also no- 
tice (besides those we mentioned on the 
former occasion) those of Weld, Davies- 
Gilbert, Frankland- Lewis, Wilson-Cro- 
ker, Shee, Pres. R.A. (who is of an an- 
cient Irish family, and consin-german to 
Sir George Shee, Bart.) Lytton-Bulwer, 
Hudson- Gurney, Pole- Carew, and Grote 
the City M.P. who is of Livonian ex- 
traction, and bears a foreign shield of 
arms. 

The following, however, as junior 
branches of Peers, were unnecessary, as 
being already in the perfect Peerages : 
Howard, of Corby, Leveson-Gower, Pu- 
sey, Stuart, and Murray-Aynsley; and 
Leighton is part of a Baronet’s family. 

The principal faults are, that Mr. 
Burke persists in omitting the dates of 
marriages, and is altogether sparing in 
his figures. The dates of the births of 
sons are given, but those of daughters 
suppressed; which, combined with his 
practice of placing all the females after 
the males, is a loss of accuracy and of in- 
formation, sacrificed, we presume, to the 
prejudices of a few silly women, who we 
are sure form a small minority among the 
parties concerned. People of any sense 
do not wish to conceal their age; or, if 
they would be glad to do so, know that 


there are a hundred ways by which it can 
be discovered; and yet Mr. Burke will 
injure his book in deference to an absur- 
dity like this ! 

The cuts of arms do not mend, and in- 
deed form a miserable contrast to those 
we recently had occasion to praise in Mr. 
Sharpe’s Peerage. Their ill drawing 
often amounts to incorrectness, by the 
heraldic ordinaries being formed out of 
their due proportion. Even the well 
known arms of Howard are blundered in 
p. 196, by the shield of Scotland on the 
bend being made an inescutcheon; anda 
similar error is committed with the little 
mouse which stands trembling between 
the bendlets of the shield of Marsham, 
instead of a fine lanky lion, spread out in 
the true fashion of the ancient heralds. 
In the coats of Hall, Greenly, and Vaw- 
drey, the lines parting the tinctures are 
erroneous; those of Coham and Allix 
do not agree with their descriptions; and 
accuracy of position is defied throughout. 
In the next volume we hope to see a 
considerable improvement im this parti- 
cular; and we will now conclude with 
remarking, ‘that the value of this, as a 
book of reference, is much increased by 
a complete Index of Names. We should 
be glad if there was any modern Baronet- 
age possessing that advantage; for it 
would greatly assist in illustrating the 
subject of the present work. 





Account of the First Election by the Re- 
formed Constituency of Truro. 1832.— 
This tract records the triumphant issue 
of an arduous struggle to open the bo- 
rough of Truro. The controversy, which 
was between the corporation and the in- 
habitants at large, originated in what 
were considered unjust demands of quay 
and other dues. The inhabitants invited 
William Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. to lend his 
aid in emancipating them. He obeyed 
the summons, and was defeated by the 
corporators in two elections, in Aug. 1830 
and May 1831; but after the Reform 
Bill was passed, he was very honourably 
elected. From certain proceedings which 
have recently taken place, it is gratifying 
to see the electors so well satisfied with 
the exertions of their new member. In 
an address lately presented to Mr. Tooke, 
on visiting his Constituents, they declare 
that, “ With every successive interview 
they have felt a more cordial attachment 
and respect. * * Ina word, Sir, you 
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have redeemed all your voluntary pledges, 
you have realised your only pledges, the 
principles of your previous conduct.” 

Memoirs of the Right Rev. Reginald 
Heber, Lord Bishop of Calcutta, by the 
Rev. GeorcE Bonnrr, LL. B.—We can- 
not say much in favour of this work. It 
contains no original information ; nor is it 
written in a style to interest and attract. 
We were intimately acquainted with the 
subject of this memoir, and one day or 
other shall give to the public some re- 
marks on his talents and virtues. We 
have many of his manuscripts, and some 
of his letters, in our possession. We 
knew him well for the period of twenty 
years ; and we have not been satisfied with 
any accounts of him that have yet appear- 
ed. The best and truest were those that 
we read some years ago in the Quarterly 
Review. 

Reginald Heber was a person certainly 
most eminently gifted by nature. He had 
a capacious and retentive memory, a bright 
and poetical imagination, a sound and 
temperate judgment; all heightened and 
adorned by a most benignant sweetness of 
disposition, an active benevolence of heart, 
and a cheerful, confiding, grateful feel- 
ing of piety.. There was nothing little, 
mean, selfish, or cunning about him; no- 
thing low, or paltry, or partaking of the 
world. No envious jealousies or narrow 
prejudices ever lurked in his heart; no 
ambitious rivalries ever disturbed the 
serenity of his disposition; no love of 
gain ever crossed his mind; no affectation 
of superiority, no insolence of conduct, no 
contempt of common understandings, ever 
appeared in his dealings with mankind. 
The cultivation of his mind, the increase 
of his various knowledge, the desire of 
benefitting his fellow-creatures by his ex- 
ertions; the promotion of virtue, piety, 
and happiness, were the objects of his de- 
sire—the labour of his life. A purer, 
gentler, better, brighter spirit than his, 
has seldom cast off its garment of flesh, 
and gone to the company of the blessed, 
the bosom of its Redeemer, and its inhe- 
ritance of glory. 

History of the Middle and Working 
Classes, &c. by S. WapE.—A book com- 
piled with much labour, conducted with 
much research, and containing a large mass 
of facts and reasonings, on the subject of 
the different principles which have influ- 
enced the condition of the industrious or- 
ders. Works like this, though they may 
have a bias that we cannot altogether ap- 
prove, have a tendency to expel errors 
and prejudices, and to place our difficul- 
ties in a clear light before us, and enable 
us to understand their origin; and this is 
the first step towards their correction and 
removal. What a mass of error, ignor- 
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ance, prejudice, and mischief have been 
concentrated round the subject of the 
Poor Laws alone: and even now, how 
little are their comparative advantages 
and disadvantages ascertained! Patient 
research, and attentive observation, and 
long practical dealing with the subject, 
will alone disentangle it of its difficulties, 
and present us with the truth. 





The Manufacturing Population of Eng- 
land, by P. GaskELL, Esq.—Mr. Gas- 
kell appears to be intimately acquainted 
with the situation of the manufacturing 
poor. He has been an eye-witness to 
their privations, their labour, their social 
condition, their domestic habits, their vir- 
tues (alas! too few), and their vices, and 
crimes, and misery (alas ! too great). The 
best and happiest condition of the manu- 
facturer was when his work was perform- 
ed at his own house, assisted by the dif- 
ferent branches of his family. The causes 
which have led to the present declension 
in the social and physical condition of the 
operatives, are not their poverty, for the 
family of the manufacturing labourer earns 
what is amply sufficient to supply their 
wants, and more than double of what is 
gained by the agricultural. It is not the 
exhaustion of factory labour; it is not 
gross ignorance, nor the want of educa- 
tion; it has arisen from the necessity of 
the artisan being not in his own house, 
but where the huge machinery is which 
he is called upon to guide; it has arisen 
from the separation of families, the break- 
ing up of households, the mother separat- 
ed from the daughter, and the father from 
the son; the dissolution of all those ties 
which link man’s heart to the better por- 
tion of his nature, viz. his instincts and 
social affections, and which being pre- 
served in a healthy and natural state, can 
alone render him a respectable and virtu- 
ous member of society, both in his domes- 
tic relations, and his capacity of a citizen ; 
and which have finally led him to the 
abandonment of the pure domestic joys, 
and to seek his pleasures and his excite- 
ments in pursuits, fatal alike to the health 
of the body and the mind. The univer- 
sal application of steam has destroyed do- 
mestic labour ; has congregated its victims 
in towns ; has separated families ; lessened 
the demand for human strength; and re- 
duced man merely to be the slave and the 
feeder of the gigantic monster, which 
night and day still pursues its unwearied 
task, with sinews of iron that never tire, 
and still crying out, like the daughter of 
the horseleech, “ Give, give !” 





Social Evils and their Remedy, by the 
Rey. Cuar_es Taytor.—A book of ex- 
cellent intention, wrought up into an in- 
teresting narrative. 


t 
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Recollections of a on, by Lapy 
Dacre.—This work, consisting of several 
separate stories, is written with great dra- 
matic power, great elegance of description 
and purity of taste. The interest of the 
different narratives is well concentrated; 
the characters are clearly and happily de- 
lineated ; and the incidents naturally in- 
troduced. The only objection which we 
can make is to the last story, that of 
Ellen Wareham. It is so full of sorrow, 
and wretchedness, and calamity, as har- 
rowed our hearts to the very centre as we 
read it. How Lady Dacre could have 
the courage calmly and leisurely to form 
and delineate such a picture of gratuitous 
misery, of unmerited calamity, we cannot 
conceive. The great incident, too, on 
which it turns, that of a false report of 
her husband’s death reaching the wife, 
and her subsequent marriage with ano- 
ther, with all the circumstances attending 
it, we do not consider sufficiently pro- 
bable, to have induced us to have made it 
the hinge on which an history should 
turn, It is singular that it is also to be 
found in a contemporary work, that of 
Lord Mulgrave’s “ Contrast.” Our ob- 
jection lies in this compass. The dread- 
ful and repeated shocks of sorrow, disap- 
pointment, distress, shame, and wretched- 
ness, in all their varied forms, which were 
suffered by the person who is the heroine 
of the narrative, were so great, that in the 
course of nature they would have destroyed 
both the powers of the body and the con- 
stancy and feeling of the mind. There are 
calamities which cannot be forgotten; 
afflictions which can never be effaced ; de- 
gradation which nothing can obliterate ; 
the hopes of life are for ever indelibly ex- 
tinguished ; its feelings palsied; its con- 
stancy and power shaken, convulsed, de- 
stroyed. From this there can be, ought 
to be no recovery: all attempts to reani- 
mate and restore are vain. Death is the 
only comfort ; and the grave the best place 
of refuge from despair. It is in vain that 
Lady Dacre pours a fresh stream of sun- 
shine and gladness over Ellen Wareham’s 
afflicted heart ; we feel itis too late. She 
has felt, suffered too much. Her memory 
is dark with the shapes of sorrow and of 
guilt; filled to the verge with tears, and 
lamentation, and woe; and her returning 
prosperity seems like an unnatural thing, 
—that cannot obliterate the past, and 
therefore that can effect no change upon 
the future prospects of life. The leaf is 
already yellow with the cold arid wither- 
ing hand of autumn, and cannot be re- 
stored. 


Essay on Woman, by Nicuotas Mi- 
CHELL.—Of all species of poetry the Di- 
daclic is perhaps the most difficult success- 
fully to sustain: other kindsrequire greater 
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vigour of imagination, and command of 
higher power in the pathetic and sublime ; 
but the Didactic demands the exercise of 
the finest judgment, and the most finished 
taste. It derives no interest from narra- 
tive ; it does not arrest attention from the 
grandeur of its scenes, and the importance 
of its events; it pitches its tone from the 
commencement in a lower key, but then, 
unless it sustains that by exquisite beauty 
of diction, and selection of thought, it 
sinks at once into flatness and mediocrity. 
Mr. Michell has certainly made some 
considerable advances in the art he pro- 
fesses; and he may do much, if he sedu- 
lously studies the great poets, his prede- 
cessors, and prunes with an impartial and 
unsparing hand the luxuriant offsets of his 
own genius. Mr. Michell, in this little 
volume, has written more verses than 
Gray and Goldsmith united. Let him 
consider that; not to depress his exer- 
tions, but to awaken his attention. Let 
him carefully compare his own poem to 
one of Goldsmith’s; mark in what they dit- 
fer, and profit by the comparison. We 
say this with the most kind and friendly 
wishes to the author, and to his future 
success. 

The Dream, and other Poems, by Mrs. 
GreorcE Lenox ConynGHaM. — Mr. 
Moxon’s house, in Dover-street, is a com- 
plete poetical hive ; and Mrs. Conyngham 
is one of his Queen-bees, We shall give 
our readers a spoonful of the honey. The 
poem is called the Dream. 

*¢ Distant some leagues there dwelt a priest, 

To whom I once had proved a friend: 
His gratitude had not yet ceased ; 

On him I knew I could depend, 

To bind, in secretness, the bands [bands. 
Which, like our hearts, should join our 

I had resolved to claim his aid: 

And when she solemnly was made— 
Enrapturing thought ! my own for ever, 
By ties no earthly power could sever, 

To a sequestered spot to guide 

My fugitive, undoubting bride,” &c. 





There are several other poems which 
follow: as ‘“* Woman’s Truth ;” « Chorus 
of Virgins ;” ** Conradino;” “ Departure of 
Boabdil from Granada ;” and some trans- 
lations from the German of Matthison ; 
all which prove that Mrs. Conyngham has 
a flowing poetical vein, and we hope that 
Mr. Moxon has come down with a good 
round sum for these elegant effusions. 





System of Arithmetic, compiled for Mer- 
chant-Taylors’ School—This little work 
of Mr. Clarke is clear, accurate, and, as 
far as we can see, in no branch deficient ; 
and may be recommended safely as an ad- 
mirable compendium of arithmetic. It 
includes the rules for the use of Loga- 
rithms, and those previous to the com- 
mencement of Algebra. 
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FINE ARTS. 


General Plan of that part of London 
which was destroyed by the Great Fire of 
1666 ; shewing also the present state there- 
of; constructed from authentic documents 
and recent surveys. By Francis WI- 
SHAW, Civil Engineer and Surveyor. 


An excellent illustration of Stow, Mait- 
land, or Pennant, although, from its large 
size, not so conveniently formed to bind 
up with those volumes as the collector 
might desire. It is, however, well wor- 
thy a place in the folio of the topogra- 
phical antiquary, and others who desire 
to possess a comparative historical sy- 
nopsis of ancient and modern London. 
The buildings of ancient London are 
distinguished by a dark grey tint; the 
modern erections by a pink shade. Over 
against every remarkable spot or founda- 
tion are neatly engraved historical notices. 
We select as a specimen a part in the 
heart of the City which has undergone 
much alteration. On the site of the 
Bank of England, near the south-west 
angle of the modern building, is marked 
in the dark tint, St. Christopher’s Church. 
Against Grocers’ Hall, to the westward 
of the Bank, we have this note: 

“ For many years Grocers’ Hall served 
for the uses of the Bank of England, till 
the erection of the eastern part thereof 
in Threadneedle-street. For the western 
addition to the Bank, the Church of St. 
Christopher was taken down. At the 
west end of Bank-buildings stood a con- 
duit, on which, says the map, was an 
equestrian statue of Charles the Second.” 
— The prison, called the Tun in Cornhill, 
was in 1401 converted into a conduit, 
that above noticed, “near which were 
erected stocks, a cage, and pillory.”—In 
1472 stocks were ordered to be erected 
in every ward; these stocks gave name 
to the market which occupied the site of 
the mansion-house, where “also stood 
the Church of St. Mary Woodchurch- 
lane. The present Mansion-house was 
one of Mr. Dance’s architectural produc- 
tions; its erection cost 42,638/. 18s. 8d.” 

A market was held in Great East- 
cheap, which was afterwards removed to 
Leadenhall-square. Leadenhall was built 
in 1419 by Sir Thomas Eyre, for the 
purpose of laying up corn to be given to 
the poor in times of necessity; see note 
over against Eastcheap.—“ St. Peter’s, 
Cornhill, is supposed to have been the 
first Christian Church erected in Britain. 
To the northward and eastward we think 
the map might have been advantageously 
extended beyond the limits of the fire. 
It carries us only to the entrance of Bi- 
shopsgate-street; Gresham College, the 
magnificent old Hall, Crosby Place, and 
other buildings in that line, are conse- 


quently unnoticed. Neither are the Tower, 
the Minories, or the Crutched Friars in- 
cluded in the map. The line of the city 
wall is broken off abruptly a little east- 
ward of Moor-gate, so that, by strictly 
keeping to the ground ravaged by com- 
bustion, we have not a complete map of 
ancient London within the walls on a 
plan so full of comparative information. 

We notice one or two omissions; thus 
we are told, “ the New Post Office, one 
of the finest buildings in the City, is 
from the design of Sir R. Smirke. It is 
360 feet in length, 120 in depth.”—Not a 
single word is given to the Collegiate 
Church and Sanctuary of St. Martin-le- 
Grand, which occupied the site of the 
Post Office in ancient times, and whose 
privileges so much annoyed the Citizens. 
It is true that the Church was swept 
away from the surface of the earth temp. 
Edward VI. and that the Sanctuary pri- 
vileges were annulled by enactments in 
the reign of James the First; still the 
liberty of St. Martin-le-Grand existed as 
an appendage of the Collegiate Church 
of Westminster, and many subterraneous 
vestiges of its ecclesiastical structure, un- 
til the foundations for the Post Office 
were excavated about 1818. The con- 
duit at the end of Cheapside was erected 
in 1285, and stood at the east end of Pa- 
ternoster-row. St. Michael at the Quern, 
ad Bladum, occupied the ground formed 
into an angle by Paternoster-row and 
Blow-Bladder_ strect converging into 
Cheapside. Dowgate, Gerrard's Hall, 
Tower Royal, were surely places worthy 
of a passing historical note; we do 
not see the two places first enumerated 
even noticed on the surface of the map. 
An amplification of its admirable plan 
might remedy these defects. What is 
known of Roman London might be desig- 
nated by a pale blue tint, without dis- 
turbing the arrangement. As it is, no 
antiquary should be without this Plan of 
London before 1666. 


The embellishments of the new edi- 
tion of Scott’s Poems, now in the course 
of publication, may be separately pur- 
chased under the title of Zllustrations to 
the Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scotts 
The drawings are all by Turner; and the 
first Part consists of twelve landscapes, 
characterized by the peculiar talents of 
that eminent artist. The four distant 
views of Carlisle, Kelso, Dryburgh, and 
Melrose, are compositions which would 
fill any breadth of canvas, but are deli- 
cately engraved in the miniature scale 
with which the prints of the Annuals 
have now made us familiar. The other 


subjects are the Abbey of Jedburgh, the 
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famous Castle of Carlaverock, and others 
of the Border fortalices mentioned in the 
early productions of Sir Walter’s muse. 





Mr. Titt has also commenced a series 
of Illustrations to the Poetical Works of 
Sir Walter Scott, uniform with those of 
Scott’s Novels and Byron’s Poetry, which 
have already proved so successful. Two 
Parts are before us: they contain views 
of Brakesome Tower, Ben Venue, church 
at Iona, Rhymer’s Tower, Roslin Castle, 
Braid Hills, and the Brig of Bracklinn ; 
of the execution of which we need say no 
more, than that they are of uniform excel- 
lence with the works above-mentioned. 
Roslin Castle, by Turner, and Braid Hills, 
by Calcott, are copied from the Provin- 
cial Antiquities of Scotland: to this Mr. 
Turner recently demurred in the justice- 
room at the Mansion-house ; but Mr. Tilt, 
having bought the copper-plates of the 
Provincial Antiquities, considers himself 
entitled to the copyright, nor do we think 
an artist can fairly reclaim what he has 
already sold. To the views are added 
two imaginary portraits of female charac- 
ters; and a plate of the armorial bearings 
of the combatants of Flodden Field, dis- 
posed in a painted window, in front of 
which lies the armour of Lord Marmion, 
—a design which does credit to the taste 
and antiquarian knowledge of Mr. W. 
Nixon. ‘The work is to be completed in 
twelve monthly parts. 





The Landscape Illustrations of Lord 
Byron, on account of the abundance of 
beautiful and interesting subjects, will be 
extended from seventeen numbers to 
twenty-four, an arrangement which we are 
sure can hardly displease any one pur- 
chaser. Parts XVII. and XVIII. con- 
tain the usual quota of continental beau- 
ties, with views of Aberdeen and New- 
stead Abbey, and a portrait of Lady Jersey. 





Picturesque Memorials of Salisbury, 
Parts IV—VI. These parts contain 
nine plates and nine woodcuts, continuing 
the interesting series of the old buildings 
of one of our ancient cities, and pictorial 
reminiscences of those portions of the 
cathedral, devastated in the last century 
by Wyatt. The most interesting vignette 
is that representing the residentiary house, 
in which the historian Coxe has been suc- 
ceeded by the poet Bowles. The latter 
has added some picturesque architectural 
ornaments, and has erected a tablet in the 
garden, with this inscription: “ M. Gul™i 
Coxe, literis per Europam illustris, W. 
L. B. Successor his edibus canonicis P. 
mMcccxxx.” And on a dial “ Quam ju- 
cundi preteriere dies W.L. B. Jan. 8, 1789. 
Obiit. ....”” The remark of Mr. Hall is 
just, that society will no less regret a be- 
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nevolent man than an accomplished poet 
when that blank shall be filled up. 

The “ Peep into Alfred Crowgquill’s 
Folio,” lets us into the productions of a 
ready pencil and a mind possessed of 
considerable humour, and when the hu- 
mourous sketches of George Cruikshank 
are in the book-case, or have satiated, will 
not only elicit many a smile, but be thought 
exceedingly clever. The real name of 
the artist does not appear. 








Engravings from the Works of the late 
Henry Liverseege, Parts1V—VI. There 
is an animation and propriety of expres- 
sion about the works of this artist, in the 
absence of which the grace of a Stothard, 
the grimaces of a Smirke, or the anatomi- 
cal display of a Fuseli, are mere manner- 
ism and monotony. Inthe picture of the 
Recruit a story is told with effect equal 
to Hogarth; and the two pictures of 
Othello, Desdemona, and Iago; and of 
Falstaff and Bardolph, show that Liver- 
seege had an equally just conception of 
the graceful and the humourous. The 
Falstaff perhaps has been often equalled, 
though seldom surpassed; but never be- 
fore was the bottfe nose of Bardolph re- 
presented with such perfect, natural, and 
military precision. 





Part VI. of the line-engravings, pub- 
lished under the title of the Gallery of the 
Society of Painters in Water Colours, con- 
tains: 1, The Bandit’s Daughter, painted 
by George Cattermole, engraved by Chas. 
Lewis; an interior full of figures, which 
are cleverly grouped; 2. Cambray Ca- 
thedral, an interior in the style of our St. 
Paul's, painted by C. Wild, engraved by 
R. Sands; and 3. Scotch Peasants, by 
Joshua Cristall: a truly graceful compo- 
sition, and engraved with great delicacy 
by F. Engleheart. And here, we are 
sorry to add, the work prematurely ter- 
minates. 1t is certainly somewhat morti- 
fying that, amidst our great professions of 
admiration for the art of engraving, works 
are patronized more for their cheapness 
than their excellence, whilst the best are 
neglected because they are necessarily 
dear. This is the same thing in effect, 
as preferring quantity to quality ; because 
the same money would in reality purchase 
much higher gratification, though spread 
over fewer subjects. We will trust, how- 
ever, with the proprietors of this work, 
whose parting address is written with 
great good sense, that the diffusion of 
taste by means of the multiplied small 
prints, may ‘eventually lead to the encou- 
ragement of productions of which the 
Nation may be proud, and counteract that 
spirit of parsimony of which our legisla- 
ture sets the example in all that concerns 
literature, science, and the arts.” 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 

Roman Coins, from the earliest period 
of the Roman Coinage to the extinction 
of the Empire under Constantine Paleo- 
logos. By J. Y. Akerman. 

An Essay on the Roman Villas of the 
Augustan Age, and the Remains of Ro- 
man Domestic Edifices discovered in 
Great Britain. By T. Mou te. 

Three Lectures on Genealogy, deli- 
vered at the Royal Institution in 1824; 
with the True Origin of the Family of 
Howard, from an unpublished MS. of 
Sir W. Dugdale; a corrected genealogy 
of the Royal House of Stuart; and a 
Treatise on the science of Emblazonry; 
by T. C. Banks, author of the Extinct 
Peerage. 

Also, by the same author, The honour 
and dignity of Trade, with an account of 
the families of nobility raised by com- 
merce, and a memoir of the Lord Mayors 
and Sheriffs of London. 

The Round Towers of Ireland, or the 
Mysteries of Budh and of Budhism, for 
the first time unveiled. By H. O’Brien, 
Esq. Prize Essay of the Royal Irish 
Academy. 

James the Second. By M. Carericus, 
author of the Life of Philip Augustus. 

The Lives of British Actresses, who 
have intermarried with Noble Families. 
By Watrer Srvusss, A.M. 

Narrative of a Tour in the United 
States, British, America, and Mexico, 
to the Mines of Real Del Monte, and to 
the Island of Cuba. By H. Tupor, Esq. 

Second Travels of an Irish Gentleman, 
in search of a Religion; with notes and 
illustrations, 

A work on Latin Epitaphs—De Epi- 
taphio Conscribendo, Antiquorum more. 

The Family Chaucer, a new edition, 
with notes, of the “ father of English 
poetry,” in which the objectionable tales 
will be omitted, the orthography moder- 
nized, and the rhythmical accentuations 
denoted, &c. By Cuartes CowprEn 
CiaRKE. 

The third and concluding volume of 
Col. Hodges’ Narrative of the Expedi- 
tion to Portugal. 

A Treatise on Field Fortification and 
other subjects connected with the duties 
of the Field Engineer. By Capt. J. S. 
Macautay. 

Fanaticism. By the author of Natural 
History of Enthusiasm. 

Saint Monday. By the author of The 
Mechanic’s Saturday Night. 

The second volume of Corn Law 
Rhymes. 
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A Grammar of Astrology, written by 
Zadkiel the Seer. 

Traits and Traditions of Portugal. By 
Miss Parpog. 

Barnadeston, a Tale of the seventeenth 
century. 

Cecil Hyde, a novel. 

The Language of Flowers. 

A New Map of the Eye, after the 
manner of the Germans ; also a Synoptical 
Chart of the various diseases of the Eye. 
By Mr. Curtis. 





Foreign Lirerary INTELLIGENCE. 
FRANCE. 

It is not generally known that an aca- 
demy, entitled the Prytaneum, has been 
founded at Menars-le-Chateau, in the 
Department of Loir-et-Cher, by the 
Prince de Chimay, a Belgian title, as we 
are informed. The classics are taught 
by English professors, and an English 
Protestant minister is attached to the 
institution. 

An interesting occurrence lately took 
place at the Ecole de Medicine, in Paris. 
A young man, of an olive complexion, 
speaking very pure French, though with 
a foreign accent, underwent his final exa- 
mination, and obtained his diploma as 
doctor. He is a Mussulman, born at 
Cairo, and one of the Egyptians sent to 
France by Mehemet Ali. He is said to 
be the first Mussulman who has taken a 
degree in Europe, at least since the revi- 
val of letters in the West. 

M. Sinisien, a Swede, who has made 
many attempts to manufacture paper from 
beet-root, has lately published an essay on 
that subject, printed on paper of his in- 
vention. 

A society has been established at Tou- 
louse, for the publication of religious 
books at low prices. They propose to 
undertake the printing of such approved 
works as are suggested to them, or for 
which a certain demand can already be 
depended upon. They are in possession 
of stereotype plates of the works of the 
celebrated Malan. The prices at which 
they are advertised are extremely reason- 
able. 

Major Lee, a citizen of the United 
States of America, a person of high lite- 
rary attainments, is preparing for the 
press a Life of Napoleon. It is his in- 
tention to notice the errors of preceding 
biographers in an appendix, which will 
contain a critical examination of the work 
of Sir Walter Scott. 

Amongst the recent announcements of 
English works on religious subjects, 
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translated by the French Protestants, are 
Scott’s Sermon on Election, Dr. Chal- 
mers on the Evidence and Authority of 
the Christian revelation (translated by M. 
Vincent), Paley’s Evidences (by M. Le- 
vade), Fletcher of Madeley’s Address to 
a Serious Reader, Adams’s Private 
Thoughts, and Mr. Blunt’s volume on 
the Life of St. Peter. 

The celebrated Vidocq, who since his re- 
tirement from the police department has 
conducted a paper manufactory, has just 
obtained a patent for akind of paper from 
which no writing or print, once impressed, 
can be effaced, or altered, without the 
change being perceived. The Directors 
of the Stamp Office offered a premium 
for such a discovery some time ago. It 
is highly to M. Vidocgq’s credit, that all 
the workmen in his manufactory are dis- 
charged convicts, whom he employs from 
principle, to give them a chance of rein- 
stating themselves in society by industry 
and honesty. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


Oct. 1. The medical class of the Uni- 
versity was opened for the present ses- 
sion. Dr. Grant delivered an address, in 
which he dwelt on the gratifying prospects 
of the institution. The debts had been 
paid off by a loan of 4000/7. obtained by 
the mortgage of part of the property for 
five years; and it was fully expected the 
loan would be redeemed in that time. 
He then referred to the application which 
had been made for a charter, and to the 
Committee of the House of Commons 
appointed to consider the laws granting 
exclusive rights to the College of Sur- 
geons. He concluded by expatiating on 
the advantages of a general education, 
which the University afforded. A muni- 
ficent donation of 1000/. has been anony- 
mously presented to the University. 


EDUCATION. 

In pursuance of a Resolution passed by 
the House of Commons during the late 
session, the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department has addressed a circu- 
lar to the overseers of the poor in every 

arish throughout the kingdom, request- 
ing them to answer the questions con- 
tained in the aforesaid Resolution, which 
is as follows: ‘* That there be laid before 
this House a return of the number of 
schools in each town, chapelry, or_extra- 
parochial place; which return, after stat- 
ing the amount of the population of the 
said town or place, according to the last 
census, shall specify—1l. Whether the 
said schools are infant, daily, or Sunday 
schools. 2. Whether they are confined, 
either nominally or virtually, to the use 
of children of the Established Church, or 
of any other religious denomination. 3. 
Whether they are endowed or unendowed. 
4. By what funds they are supported, if 
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unendowed, whether by payments from 


the scholars, or otherwise. 5. The num- 
ber and sexes of the scholars in each 
school. 6. The ages at which the chil- 
dren generally enter, and at which they 
generally quit, the school. 7 The sala- 
ries and other emoluments allowed to the 
masters and mistresses in each school. 
And shall also distinguish, 8. Those 
schools which have been established since 
1818; and 9. Those schools to which a 
lending library is attached.” 

From the Quarterly Extracts of the 
British and Foreign School Society, it 
appears that during the last three months 
13 or more new schools have been esta- 
blished, 11 or more teachers supplied, and 
assistance of various kinds rendered to 26 
schools. 

LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE. 

Mr. Brrrron has recently been lectur- 
ing on Architecture at Bristol, where his 
name was well known, not only from his 
* Cathedral Antiquities,” but from an 
early work on the church of St. Mary 
Redcliffe. His course consisted of eight 
lectures ; in which he traversed the whole 
range of ancient and modern architecture, 
through India, Egypt, America, Greece, 
Italy, to England, and at length came 
home to Bristol itself, where the circum- 
stance of the late destructive fire gave 
him an opportunity to express his hope 
that the consumed parts may spring forth 
from their ruins invested with all the at- 
tributes of utility and beauty. He re- 
marked that Bristol has not kept pace 
with many other commercial towns in its 
architectural features; “ yet public spirit 
was not wanting here, as was proved by 
the new entrance lately formed from the 
city of Bath, with its neat Gothic-toll- 
house—the change effected in the bed of 
the river—and the rail-road and the sus- 
pension bridge now projected.” It ap- 
pears, however, that no uniformity of de- 
sign has hitherto been arranged for the 
sides of Queen-square. Mr. Britton like- 
wise urged upon the Bristolians the re- 
storation of the epire of Redcliffe church, 
the accomplishment of which would cer- 
tainly materially add to the ornament of 
the city. 

In alluding to the town-hall at Bir- 
mingham, at present in the course of 
erection, Mr. Britton mentioned that it 
was agreed to be built, by Messrs. Han- 
son and Welsh, for 18,000/. in eighteen 
months, although it could not have been 
raised in London for less than 50,0002. 
Great use is made of iron for the pillars, 
rafters, &c. ; the earth excavated was suit- 
able for bricks; the exterior is of Angle- 
sea stone, and the slabs formed by machi- 
nery. It will be 140 feet long by 60 feet 
wide; and its extreme height 83 feet. 

We have not space to enter into the 
variety of general information and anec- 
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dote which Mr. Britton introduced ; and 
must conclude by remarking that his lec- 
tures appear to have given great satisfac- 
tion, and were well attended. 


BRISTOL PHILOSOPHICAL AND LITERARY 
SOCIETY. 

Oct.17. At the first meeting two in- 
teresting papers were read; one being 
«“ Observations on the priority and origi- 
nal locality of the Inner Circles at Stone- 
henge, derived chiefly from their geologi- 
cal character,” by the Rev. W. D. Cony- 
beare; the other, * On the causes of the 
great size of extinct animals, compared 
with the living ones,” by Dr. Riley. 


GWENT AND DYVED ROYAL EISTEDDVOD. 

A meeting was held in the town-hall at 
Cardiff, on the 29th of August, for the 
purpose of taking preliminary steps for 
holding an Eisteddvod in that town next 
year, under the special patronage of their 
Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Kent 
and the Princess Victoria. The Marquis 
of Bute kindly consented to accept the 
office of president, and gave a donation of 
1002 The Rev. J. M. Traherne and 
T. W. Booker. esq. were appointed ho- 
norary secretaries. Mr. Taliesen Wil- 
liams (ab Iolo) was appointed Welsh cor- 
respondent, and Mr. John Parry, Bardd 
Alaw, conductor. The bards and min- 
strels are to assemble in the keep of the 
ancient castle, which will be fitted up for 
the occasion. The oratorio will be in 
the church, the concerts given at the spa- 
cious town-hall, and the ball at the Car- 
diff Arms Assembly Rooms; and the 
festival altogether is expected to be a 
most splendid one. 

Among the subjects proposed for prize 
poems, essays, &c. are the following in- 
teresting ones: —An Ode, in Welsh, on 
the British Druids:—an Essay, in Welsh, 
on an historical subject:—a Poem, in 
Welsh, on Cardiff Castle:—a paper on 
the minerals of the counties of Glamor- 
gan and Monmouth, with the benefit 
arising from them in manufacturing and 
commercial points of view:—an histori- 
cal account of the castles in Glamorgan 
and Monmouth shires :— Essays, in Welsh 
and English, on Welsh poetry. A mi- 
niature silver harp will be awarded to the 
best performer on the triple-stringed, or 
Welsh harp. A silver medal will be pre- 
sented to the best performer on the single- 
stringed harp, without pedals. A medal 
will be also given to the best singer of 
Pennillion, with the Welsh harp. 

During the Eisteddvod, medals and 
premiums will be awarded for the best 
Englynion (stanzas) on various subjects, 
which will be proposed at the time. 





NEW INVENTIONS. 
Mr. Hale, ot Colchester, has invented 
a steam-vessel upon a very novel plan; 
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not having any paddle-wheels, but being 
propelled with extremely simple yet effec- 
tive machinery fixed in the hold of the 
vessel ; perfectly secure from injury, com- 
bining every .dvantage of acceleration by 
steam-power with the free and effectual 
use of sails, equally available for sea 
voyages or for inland navigation, and pos- 
sessing a facility of adaptation to vessels 
already built, without any alteration in 
their form. In connection with the pro- 
peller, Mr. Hale employs a very ingenious 
apparatus for reversing the movement, or 
regulating the speed of the vessel, at the 
diseretion of the helmsman, without re- 
ference to the engineer, and affording, 
besides, a protection against stranding. 
Its powers are shortly to be exhibited in 
St. Katherine’s Docks. 

William Gall, wright, in Arbroath, has 
constructed a pair of self-acting fanners, 
which, without the aid of man, sift wheat, 
corn, &c. The simplicity of the inven- 
tion is astonishing. By a funnel of sheet 
iron the wheat descends upon an iron 
wheel full of brackets; the wheel is so 
nicely balanced, that the moment the 
wheat falls the wheel revolves and throws 
the wheat into a pair of fanners on the 
flat below. On the outside of the iron 
wheel is a wooden one, and over it is a 
belt attached to the fly-wheel of the fan- 
ners, which impels them, and so long as 
a particle of wheat is left the machine 
moves and throws it out. 

A gunsmith at Irelles, in Belgium, of 
the name of Montigny, has latterly made 
some highly successful experiments in 
the presence of several officers, with a 
musket of a new construction, for which 
he has taken out a patent. The charge 
is inserted at the breech. He loaded and 
fired 21 times in three minutes, whilst 
three experienced hands with rifles were 
not able to load more than 14 times alto- 
gether in the same interval. 

Glass being one of the most sonorous 
bodies, the Swedish chemists have expe- 
rimented to replace metal clocks with 
those of glass. The first attempt has 
been successful, and the clock, the result 
of it, gives out a more perfect and harmo- 
nious sound than from those of metal. 
One of these clocks, recently made, is six 
feet in diameter, a size which will not be 
considered surprising, when it is recol- 
lected that there was blown at Leith in 
1711 a glass bottle of the capacity of two 
English bushels. 

A gentleman connected with Sir Chas. 
Dance, the patentee of the steam-carriage 
which has been running for six or seven 
days between London and Greenwich, 
has received a letter from the French 
Government, from which it appears that 
they are desirous of establishing steam- 
carriages in France, probably for the pur- 
pose of conveying the mail, 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SHROPSHIRE DRAWINGS 
AND MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS. 

On the 26th of August the valuable 
collections of the late Mr. David Parkes 
were sold by auction by Mr. Tisdale, at 
Shrewsbury. A 4to MS. entitled “ Re- 
mains of Antiquities, &c. in Shrewsbury,” 
produced 6/.—Nine volumes of MS. en- 
titled “ Views of Churches, Monumental 
Inscriptions, &c. in Shropshire,” (con- 
taining all the churches in the county ex- 
cepting six) very beautifully executed, 842 
Both these were bought by Mr. Arch- 
deacon Butler.—Eleven books, contain- 
ing all the original sketches in the pre- 
ceding nine volumes, and many others, 
107. 10s. Eddowes.—Two volumes of 
MS. “Memorandums of Persons and 
Events, 1816 to 1833,” 5/. 10s. Pidgeon. 
—* Select Memorandums,” 3/. 9s. Wil- 
liams.— Quarto volume of original draw- 
ings of churches, castles, monuments, and 
antiquities in Wales, 27. Williams. The 
most valuable of Mr. Parkes’s collec- 
tions were his drawings. His MSS. 
in other respects were not near so exten- 
sive as by the catalogue would have been 
supposed. With regard to Shropshire 
MSS.’ the most extensive antiquarian, 
topographical, and geneological collec- 
tions were those of the late Wm. Myt- 
ton, esq. but many of the volumes once 
forming this collection are believed to be 
scattered. Next in extent, but far sur- 
passing them in literary and intrinsic 
merit and value, are those of the late Rev. 
J. B. Blakeway, who had nearly com- 
pleted his collections for a county his- 
tory. In forming his materials he had 
the loan of all that was collected by Mr. 
Mytton, together with the MSS. of the 
late Rev. Francis Leighton, who had 
himself intended to form a county his- 
tory, as mentioned in the memoir of him 
in Gent. Mag. 1813, ii. 398. The latter 
gentleman’s MSS. still remain along with 
those of Mr. Blakeway. The next col- 
lection in extent, and perhaps the most 
valuable (on account of the faithful man- 
ner in which the views of the mansions, 
churches, and monuments are finished, 
and the inscriptions thereon recorded) are 
those of the late Rev. Edward Williams, 
M. A. now in the possession of his sister. 

Following these, the most valuable are 
the collections of Mr. G. Morris, which 
include a complete copy of the Heralds’ 
Visitation of 1623. To this he has 
added all those genealogies which are in 
the previous Visitations, as well as the 
subsequent but partial one of 1663. The 
whole of these he has for some time been 
arranging for the purpose of forming a 
« Genealogical History of the County of 
Salop.” Two folio volumes are nearly 


finished, but it is supposed it will take at 
least three more to complete it. 

The Rev. Canon Newling, who is a 
native of Shropshire, but resides at Lich- 
field, has a most valuable and extensive 
collection of Shropshire pedigrees. 

Mr. G. Morris has also made extensive 
collections relating to the antiquities and 
topography of the county, and a valuable 
collection of Shropshire portraits and 
prints, containing, as far as Shropshire is 
concerned (to which he strictly confines 
himself) the best known to exist. 

Next to Mr. Morris’s may be ranked 
those of T. F. Dukes, esq. who has for 
many years amused himself in collecting 
every thing connected with the antiqui- 
ties of Shropshire, to which he has added 
many drawings, and collected a consider- 
able number of engraved portraits and 
views. E. E. 





Some important Roman ruins have re- 
cently been discovered near Treves, on 
the highest bank of the Kyll, between 
Pelm and Gerolstein. Coins of Marcus 
Aurelius, Antoninus Pius, and Constan- 
tine the Great, have been found, besides 
human masks in terra cotta, parts of sta- 
tues, and a stone bearing an inscription of 
the dedication of the temple to which it 
pertained, to Licina, by Mare. Vict. Po- 
lenus, in the consulate of Glabrio and 
Torquatus. Further excavations are in 
progress. 

The labourers employed in excavating 
the new approach to Falkirk from the 
east, discovered a rudely hewn stone with 
certain characters upon it, which was at 
first supposed to be a Roman relic, from 
the spot where it was found, being only 
about eighty paces north from Graham’s 
Dyke. It appears that it was embedded 
about eight or nine feet beneath the sur- 
face of the hill called Claddin’s Brae, and 
in shape it perfectly resembles one of the 
ballusters used in supporting the flat 
stones in church-yards. Upon one side 
are the letters OCTO and AD, with 
the date 531. 

M. de St. Sauveur, the French Consul 
at Salonica, has lately presented to the 
King of France some antique Greek 
marbles, found in Macedonia. They 
consist of heads of divinities and kings, 
funereal monuments, ornamented with 
bas-reliefs and inscriptions, a colossal 
bust, supposed to be that of Persius, the 
last king of Macedon, and a colossal sta- 
tue of Diana. His Majesty has sent them 
to the museum of the Louvre, and has 
presented to M. de St, Sauveur in return, 
a magnificent dessert service of Sevres 
porcelain. 

The very ancient and spacious struc- 
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ture of St. John’s Hill, Shrewsbury, in 
modern times occupied as a theatre, has 
been razed to the ground. The walls 
were more than four feet thick; but, in 
consequence of passages having been cut 
out of the walls, they, as well as the roof, 
were utterly dangerous; and some deaths 
were occasioned in June, 1821, by the 
falling of a wall. When or by whom the 
structure was built is unknown. Phillips, 
in his History of Shrewsbury (published 
in 1798), states; that in the year 1326 it 
was then “in the possession of John de 
Charlton, Lord of Powis, who obtained 
leave of King Edward to fortify it with a 
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wall of stone embattled.” This Hall was 
afterwards granted to the family of War- 
ing, at 13s. 4d. rent. In taking down this 
ancient structure, nothing of importance 
has been discovered, except a few Gothic 
tiles, and ancient pipes for smoking. A 
human skull was found in the roof, and 
some consternation was visible among the 
workmen, who expected thence to trace 
a horrid murder. But it had been used 
for Hamlet’s grave-digger, or other thea- 
trical representations. Mr. Bennett, pro- 
prietor of the Worcester and other thea- 
tres, is about to erect a new theatre on 
this spot. 





SELECT 


POETRY. 


« WE HAVE BEEN FRIENDS TOGETHER.” 
Attempted in Latin Rhymes, to the same Air. 


WE have been friends together, 
In sunshine and in shade; 

Since first beneath the chesnut trees 
In infancy we play’d. 

But coldness dwells within thy heart, 
A cloud is on thy brow; 

We have been friends together— 
Shall a light word part us now? 


We have been gay together; 
We have laugh’d at little jests; 
For the fount of Hope was gushing 
Warm and joyous in our breasts. 
But Laughter now hath fled thy lip, 
And sullen glooms thy brow; 
We have been gay together— 
Shall a light word part us now? 


We have been sad together; 
We have wept bitter tears, [ber’d 
O’er the grass-grown graves where slum- 
The hopes of early years. 
The voices which are silent there 
Would bid thee clear thy brow; 
We have been sad together— 
Oh! what shall part us now? 


Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


SUB sole nos, sub umbra, 
Una juncta sumus, 
Ex quo sub castaneis primim 
Infantes lusimus. 
Sed friget, heu! cor jam tuum, 
Nubes fronti impendet— 
Tam arcté junctos una, 
Mera vox nos divellet? 


Letati sumus una, et 
Joculis corrisimus ; 
Pectori namque incalescens spes 
Saliebat, ceu rivus. 
Fugerunt te risus, eheu! 
Os tetricim riget— 
Toties letatos una 
Mera vox nos divellet? 


Tristes amaras una 
Lacrymas confudimus, 
Animarum—quam cararum ! 
Ad sepulcra ut flevimus. 
Juberent mute ibi voces 

Frontem explicare te— 
Contristatos una poterit 
Quid nos divellere ? 


Cestr. Apr. 1832. Frs. WRaNGHAM. 





TO GENOA. 
(From Gaetan. Passerini.) 


GENOVA mia, se con asciutto ciglio_ 

Piegato e guasto il tuo bel corpo io 
miro, . 

Non é poca pieta d’ingrato figlio, 
Ma rubelle mi sembra ogni sospiro. 

La maesta di tue ruine ammiro, 
Trofei della costanza e dal consiglio: 
E ovunque volgo il passo, e il quando- 


giro, 

Incontro il tuo valor nel tuo periglio. 
Pia val d’ogni vittoria un bel soffrire ! 

E contra gli osti la vendetta fai 

Con vederti distrutta e nol sentire : 
Anzi girar la Liberta mirai _ 

E baciar lieta ogni ruinae dire ; 

Ruine si, ma serviti non mai! 


FAIR GENOA, though with a tearless 
eye, [template, 
Thy maim’d and broken form I con- 
Yet have I drawn the heart-revolting 
sigh 
Of a not ingrate offspring ; for the state 
And grandeur of thy ruins are innate 
Trophies of counsel and firm constancy ; 
Each truant footstep, each wild look 
relates 
Tales of thy valour to the passer-by. 
Oh Loneliness! beyond the circumstance 
And pomp of victory, wilt thou a blast 
Draw down of vengeance on our foes! 
perchance 
We may behold fair Liberty, down-cast 
No longer, hail thee rising from her 
trance, [to the last ! 
Ruined and desert, but free, free even 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


HOLLAND, 


On the 21st Oct. the King of Holland 
opened the Session of the Chambers of 
the States General. In his speech he 
complains of the difficult circumstances 
in which he is still placed, and observes 
that the negociations consequent upon the 
Belgian insurrection have not yet led to 
a final settlement. Although the finances 
of the country are asserted to be in a good 
state, his Dutch Majesty laments the pres- 
sure of the times, and concludes his speech 
with a hope that he shall soon be relieved 
from his present state of uncertainty as 
regards ‘ the southern provinces.” 


SPAIN. 


The King of Spain died on the 29th of 
Sept. at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
aged 49. In conformity with his last will, 
the Queen Dowager has been declared 
Regent during the minority of the young 
Queen Isabella, who is only three years 
of age. The Queen Regent has issued a 
manifesto declaratory of the principles on 
which she intends to govern the kingdom. 
In this manifesto she expresses her inten- 
tion to uphold the power of the crown, so 
as to transmit it to the Queen unim- 
paired, and to oppose all “ dangerous in- 
novations.” 

Notwithstanding the will of Ferdinand, 
and the recent law for abrogating the Salic 
law, and consequently cutting off the suc- 
cession of the infant Don Carlos and his 
children, there is every probability of a 
civil war. Don Carlos has issued a pro- 
clamation to the Spanish people, declaring 
his rights, and calling upon them to rally 
round the altar and the throne. He has 
been proclaimed King in the Biscayan 
provinces. The Marquis de Valdespina, a 
man distinguished for his bigotry and de- 
votion to the Pretender, entered Bilboa 
at the head of a considerable body of the 
priesthood and peasantry, who assembled 
from the neighbouring country. At Vit- 
toria the Cuarlist flag has been hoisted, and 
the feeble garrison expelled. The Madrid 
Gazette also admits that Carlist move- 
ments had taken place in various parts of 
the kingdom. 

PORTUGAL. 

The contest in Portugal may now be 
considered as terminated; the forces of 
Miguel having been effectually repulsed. 
It appears that on the 14th of September 
Marshal Bourmont hazarded another at- 
tack upon Lisbon, and met with a severe 
repulse. His troops advanced under 
cover of the night, and attempted to carry 


the Fort of St. John, but were driven 
back with considerable loss. The French 
officers thus finding all hopes of success 
at an end, on the 24th sent in their resig- 
nations, and proceeded on the 27th-to- 
wards Spain by Abrantes. 

On the 22nd of Sept. the young queen 
Donna Maria landed at Lisbon, and was 
received with the greatest enthusiasm. 
The City of Waterford steamer, having 
on board part of the Duchess of Braganza 
and the Queen of Portugal’s suite, and 
their Majesties’ jewels, plate, wardrobe, 
and baggage, to the amount of 90,0002. 
had been shipwrecked on the breakers 
near Peniche, and her crew of 25 men 
taken prisoners by the Miguelites. The 
ladies and passengers arrived, however, 
safely on the 28th of Sept. in the capital, 
and much of the lost property has been 
recovered. 

On the 10th of Oct. a sanguinary and 
decisive contest took place before Lis- 
bon. It appears that the Miguelites had 
raised redoubts, and were about-to plant 
a formidable battery of artillery against 
the city. Don Pedro, perceiving the in- 
tention of the enemy, sallied out on the 
10th inst. with his troops, in four co- 
lumns, two of which attacked the Miguel- 
ites, amounting to 7000 men. The latter 
were driven from all their positions. On 
the following day, the 11th, they rallied, 
but were again repulsed. Don Miguel 
fled from the palace of Lunivar, leaving 
there all the carriages and what he had 
taken from the Patriarchal and Ajuda 
Palace, and even his toilet. The Mi- 
guelite troops were pursued as far as 
Santarem, where they made a stand, but 
after five hours fighting were driven from 
the town; and, according to letters of the 
19th Oct. were in full retreat towards 
Elvas, closely pursued by the victorious 
Pedroites. 

TURKEY. 

A dreadful conflagration has laid at 
least the sixth part of Constantinople in 
ashes. The destruction extended to 2000 
houses, 1000 shops, and 111 mills; but 
it is stated that, in consequence of the 
firmness of the Government, order was 
maintained in the midst of the confla- 
gration, and that energetic measures had 
been anopted for the discovery of the in- 
cendiaries. 

AFRICA. 

The enterprising inhabitants of the 
Cape of Good Hope have determined to 
send an expedition to endeavour to ex- 
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plore some of the unknown regions to- 
wards the centre of Africa. The ma- 
nagement of it is to be committed to the 
direction of Dr. Smith, the assistant staff 
surgeon, who has already been a great tra- 
veller in different parts of the country be- 
yond the frontiers. 


AMERICA. 


There are seven hundred and ninety- 
five factories for spinning cotton-yarn in 
the United States. The amount of ca- 
pital employed in them is about eight 
million pounds sterling; and their con- 
sumption of raw cotton amounts to se- 
venty-eight millions of pounds weight. 

A fierce civil war, and a scourge almost 
as terrible, the cholera, are both raging 
in Mexice. An insurrection has broken 
out against the authority of the Presi- 
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dent, Santa Anna, headed by Generals 
Arista and Duran.’ The armies on both 
sides suffer dreadfully from the cholera ; 
that of Santa Anna lost 2,000 men out 
of 4,000 in the course of a few days, and 
the sufferings of the insurgent forees were 
equally heavy. At the date of the last 
accounts, all warlike operations were sus- 
pended, owing to the prevalence of this 
terrible disease. 

A conspiracy to overthrow the Colom- 
bian Government has been detected at 
Bogota. The night of the 23d July last, 
was fixed for making the attempt. The 
plot was discovered, and out of seventy 


-conspirators, sixty-five were arrested.— 


A Colonel was shot in pursuing one of 
them. Preparations were immediately 
made for the trial of the plotters; and on 
the 28th of July all was again tranquil. 


ss — 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 


The Marquis Wellesley has succeeded 
the Marquis of Anglesea, as the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. On the 1]th of 
Oct. addresses were presented by the 
corporation of Dublin and the University. 

Oct. 15. The Poor Law Commis- 
sioners held a meeting in Dublin Castle, 
for the purpose of arranging the mode of 
inquiry best calculated to effect the ob- 
ject of the Legislature regarding the state 
of the poor of this country, and the ex- 
pediency of providing for them a legal 
provision. ‘They have prepared sets of 
queries to be forwarded to individuals 
whose local knowledge and acquaintance 
with the Mendicity, the Houses of In- 
dustry, and other existing institutions for 
the relief of the poor, qualify them to 
afford correct information. 





SCOTLAND. 

The fanatic ravings of the followers of 
the Rev. E. Irving appear to be carried 
to an exiraordinary height in Edinburgh. 
A Mr. Tait appears to be one of the 
high priests, at whose altar these “ mani- 
festations,” as they are called, are princi- 
pally carried on. So great has been the 
excitement, that on Sunday he has been 
obliged to probibit strangers entering his 
chapel. ~ The two great actors in these 
miserable spectacles, are men named Car- 
lyle and Anderson, who now utter their 
ravings in the open streets. 





INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS OF 
THE COUNTRY. 

The Corporation Commissioners are 
proceeding with the utmost activity in 
their researches throughout the kingdom; 
and in very few instances have they met 
with opposition. The Corporation of 


Leicester, however, acting under the ad- 
vice of their recorder, Mr. Serjeant Goul- 
burn, have refused to supply the Corpo- 
ration Commissioners with documents 
which the latter required relative to the 
money concerns of their body—especially 
a copy of a certain mortgage of corpora- 
tion property, to the amount of 10,000/. 
The Corporation have passed a series 
of resolutions, explanatory of their rea- 
sons for refusing to produce certain do- 
cuments, and to submit to personal ex- 
amination. The principal reason they 
give is, that the examination is publicly 
conducted, and may be made the instru- 
ment of exciting party feelings against the 
mei:ibers of the Corporation. ‘The Cor- 
poration Commissioners, therefore, in- 
vited the evidence of all persons whose 
testimony could best supply their place. 

The intention of his late Majesty Geo. 
the Third (see vol. Lxxx, ii. 620), of re- 
storing that ancient and honourable insti- 
tution, the Knights of Windsor, to its 
original state of respectability, has at 
length been completed. By a warrant of 
his Majesty King William the 4th, dated 
the 17th of September, it is declared, that 
“ Taking into our royal consideration, 
that the several persons who are now on 
the royal foundation, as well as those on 
the private or lower foundation, have re- 
spectively served as officers in our army, 
bearing our royal commission, we have 
thought fit to alter the designation of the 
several persons aforesaid, and we do here- 
by declare and ordain, that they, and those 
who may be appointed to succeed to their 
places, shall henceforward and upon all 
occasions be designated as “ Military 
Knights of Windsor.” 

From Manchestet, and all the manu- 
facturing districts of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, we learn that trade has not 
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been so active since 1825. The same 
may also be said of the iron districts. 
Contracts rise every day, and numerous 
blast furnaces are being erected in all direc- 
tions of those districts. The great increase 
of business has been accompanied by a pro- 
portionate rise in the wages of labour. At 
Liverpool, active preparations are making 
for enterprises in the China trade. 

The Stockton and Darlington Railway 
shares on which 109/. 1s. 4d. have been 
paid, are at 2977. 10s. The Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway shares, on which 
1001., have been paid, are at 2107. The 
Liverpool and Birmingham shares, on 
which 10/7. have been paid, are selling at 
111.10s. The London and Birmingham 
shares, on which 5/. have been paid, are 
selling at 7l. 10s. The two latter are 
only in progress. 

A question has been raised at York as 
to the practicability of improving the 
channel of the river Ouse, below that 
city, so as to admit sea-borne vessels, of 
considerable burden, by aid of the giant 
Steam. The Merchants’ Company of 
York appear to have taken the matter up, 
and there is every probability of its being 
carried into effect. At a late meeting, 
extracts were read from charters and do- 
cuments commencing so early as 1118, 
and coming down to 1726, which not only 
proved that York was formerly a port, 
but also that it was very extensively en- 
gaged in foreign commerce. 

An important discovery of an extensive 
bed of iron ore has recently been made 
upon the estate of H. Fazakerly, Esq. of 
Gillibrand-hall, near Chorley. The veins 
are strong, and four inches thick; some 
pieces of the ore have weighed 1 ‘cwt. 
each, The bed runs from 20 yards on 
the crop to 100 yards deep; and from 
the borings already made, it extends 300 
acres. Some ofthe ore has been smelted, 
and the metal proves of good quality ; 
and as Chorley stands in the centre of 
a coal-bed, employment will thus be 
given to a great number of previously 
half-idle hands. 

A very rich vein of copper has lately 
been discovered beneath the site occu- 
pied by the gasometer at Tavistock. In 
excavating a portion of the ground, in 
order to form a cellar for the reception of 
coal, the workman employed found the 
soil a short depth below the surface so 
extremely hard as to almost defy his ut~ 
most strength and skill in removing it. 
Upon examination, however, it was found 
that several of the pieces he had de- 
tached were strongly impregnated with 
copper, and upon still further prosecut- 
ing the discovery, a fine rich vein has 
been detected, which has since yielded not 
less than 400/. worth of this metal. 
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On investigating the circumstances of 
the loss of the Earl of Wemyss steam. 
— (see p. 268), Mr. Wm. Newman 

eve, son-in-law of the lord of the ma- 
nor, has been committed to prison on a 
charge preferred against him by the hus- 
band of Mrs. Pyne, one of the ladies 
drowded in the cabin, for taking a purse 
with its contents from the person of his 
wife or daughter-in-law, and stealing their 
ornaments from their persons on the deck 
of the vessel whilst the bodies were yet 
warm. 

Sept. 21. An explosion took place in 
the low bottom of Bella Pit, near Work- 
ington, Cumberland, belonging to H. 
Curwen, Esq. by which no less than 13 
human beings were sacrificed. At the 
time of the accident occurring there were 
38 work-people in the mine. When the 
bodies were examined, it was ascertained 
that one youth only was burnt, the others 
being destroyed by the afterdamp, or the 
foul and noxious air which suffocates, if 
the person breathing it be not promptly 
removed. 

Sept. 30. Mr. Abbinett carried into 
effect a plan for blowing up the wreck of 
the Boyne at Portsmouth. The quantity 
of powder, 206lbs. was placed under the 
stern in a leaden tank, cased with wood, 
the communication being by a leaden pipe 
40 feet long. The effects on the water 
were confined to a very small space, and 
were scarcely felt by the boats within 
forty feet, but distinctly on the beach 
a mile distant. A considerable part of 
the stern of the vessel was detached by 
the shock, and large quantities of copper 
and wood have since been brought up; 
but no treasure has been discovered. 

Oct. 11. The lease from the Crown 
to the. Corporation of the Crown Ferry 
from Barton to Hull and back, expired 
this day; and, as the lease has not been 
renewed, the Crown is at present in ac- 
tual possession, under the management of 
the Commissioners of Woods and Fo- 
rests, of the Ferry from Barton to Hull 
and back again, and the Corporation have 
in their own hands, the Ferry from Hull 
to Barton and back again, and the late 
lessees of both ferries are now working 
the ferry boats, pending negociations for 
a renewal of the lease. 

Oct. 15. That elegant structure the 
Brighton pier was materially injured by a 
violent storm. All the suspension rods 
on the east side of the second bridge were 
broken. The whole of the third bridge 
is gone; and there is no commnnication 
except by climbing along the main chains. 
Forty-four suspension-rods, in a dis- 
tance of about 200 feet, are lost on the 
east side, and thirty suspension-rods on 
the west. The platform drops down, a 
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complete wreck, on cach side of the 
chasm in the centre, the planks nearly up 
to the towers being stripped up. The 
third pair of towers are also in a danger- 
ous state, having been partially forced out 
of the perpendicular; and the fourth 
bridge is greatly distressed, and bellies 
down 18 inches, or perhaps more, towards 
the sea; but the outer head, the stone 
work, the piles, &c. are not affected. 
English Benefices, and Number of Cu- 
rates. —It appears from Parliamentary 
Returns, that the total number of Bene- 
Jices in England and Wales is 10,460. Of 
the incumbents of these livings 4649 only 
are resident: of the non-resident, 2506 
plead various grounds of exemption, and 
1968 have licence, 1404 have neither ex- 
emption nor licence, and 33 are called 
« miscellaneous.” Of those who are ex- 
empt from residence, there are, who, 
nevertheless, “do duty,” 428; of those 
who are licensed not to reside, 769; of 
those who are neither exempt nor li- 
censed, 485 ; and of the ‘‘miscellaneous,” 
2. Among the grounds of exemption 
are the following: Residence on other 
Benefices, 2080; Chaplains to privileged 
individuals, 28; Official Chaplains, 10; 
Public Officers and Tutors in the Mni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, 33; 
Ecclesiastical, Collegiate, and Cathedral 
Officers, 266; Schoolmasters and Ushers 
of Eton or Winchester College, or West- 
minster School, 6; Principal or Profes- 
sor of the East India College, 5. Among 
the grounds of licence, are the following: 
Infirmity of Incumbent or family, 418; 
Want or Unfitness of the Parsonage 
House, 1527; Incumbents possessing 
small livings and being licensed to Cura- 
cies, 72; Schoolmasters and Ushers of 
endowed schools, $6; Endowed Preachers 
and Lecturers, 18; Licensed Preachers 
in Proprietary Chapels, 10; Masters and 
Preachers of Hospitals, 7; Official Chap- 
lains, 13. Cases which could not be in- 
cluded among Licenses or Exemptions : 
Absence without licence or exemption, 
509; but of these there are, who perform 
the duties of their respective parishes, 
478; Dilapidated Churches, 27; Sine- 
cures, 9; Benefices held by Bishops, 15; 
Vacancies, 115; Sequestrations, 53; Re- 
turns defective as to Residence, 412; No 
returns, 183. The number of Curates 
in England and Wales is 4373. Of those, 
1532 reside in Glebe-house, 1005 within 
the parish, and 3915 are licensed.- “They 
are salaried as follows: 2 under I10l.a 
year; 4 between 102. and 20/.; 48 be- 
tween 20/. and 30/.; 112 between 30J. 
and 40/.; 320 between 40/. and 501. ; 792 
between 501. and 60/.; 359 between 602. 
and 70l. ; 483 between 707. and 807. ; 547 
between 802. and 902; 174 between 902. 
Gent. Mac. October, 1833. 
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and 1002; 619 between 1007. and 1107. ; 
85 between L101. and 120/.: 283 between 
1207. and 130/.; 63 between 1301. and 
1401; 29 between 1407. and 1502; 195 
between 150). and 1601.; 27 between 
1607. and 170/.; 15 between 1704 and 
180/. ; 9 between 1802. and 1961.; 2 be- 
tween 190/. and 2001; 17 between 2002. 
and 210/.; 4 between 2104 and 2201; 4 
between 220/. and 230.; 1 between 230 
and 240/.; 3 between 2401. and 250L; 1 
between 250. and 260/.; 1 between 2807. 
and 290/.; 1 between 3007. and 3102; 1 
between 310/. and 320/. Of the whole 
number, 78 receive the entire income of 
the living; 3 receive half; 2 have the 
use of glebe-land; 1 has more than the 
income; 1 two-thirds of the rent of 21 
acres of land; 1 has the surplice fees; 1 
the pew-rents; 1 3202 subject to out-go- 
ings; 1 the tithes and a portion of the 
income under the grant of Elizabeth. 
Agricultural Report.—The Report of 
the Select Committee of the House ‘of 
Commons, appointed to inquire into the 
present state of agriculture, states, that, 
notwithstanding the reductions of taxa- 
tion, the present prices of grain do not 
afford an adequate remuneration to the 
growcr—that the returns of farming capi- 
tal are considerably below the usual rate 
of profit—that a great deal of ordinary 
land has been thrown out of cultivation— 
and that if one-tenth part of the present 
growth of English wheat were to be di- 
minished, England would not be in a safe 
state, for incase of a deficient harvest, all 
the world could not make up the defi- 
ciency—that the average crops of this 
country do not make it independent of 
foreign supply—that the increased supply 
from Ireland does not cover the deficiency 
—and in the present state of agriculture 
the United Kingdom is, in years of ordi- 
nary production, partially dependent on 
the supply of wheat from foreign coun- 
tries. After speaking of the burthens 
(particularly tithes) to which the farmer 
is liable, observing on the danger of try- 
ing experiments on his property, whose 
trade is a very poor one, being subject to 
great risks and losses, and his capital 
being turned only. once a-year, the re- 
sult is thus given: that “although it is 
in the power of the Legislature to do 
much evil, yet it can do little positive 
good by frequent interference with agri- 
cultural industry.” The only real reme- 
dies for the distress of the agricultural in- 
terest should seem to be found in a re- 
duction of the rates and taxes which press 
upon the occupier of land, — the main- 
tenance of our present standard of value, 
—an improvement in the administration 
of the poor laws,—and the permanent 
commutation of tithes —a meusure pro- 
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mised for next session. In the course of 
the report it is shown, that notwithstand- 
ing the boasted superiority of the condi- 
tion of the working classes of France, 
only about 17,000,000 of quarters of 
wheat are grown, of which 3,000,000 are 
wanted for seed, and that for a population 
of 30,000,000, whilst in England nearly 
as much is consumed by half that number 
of persons. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

In consequence of the present East 
India Company ceasing to be a trading 
Company after April, a joint stock ship- 
ping company is to be forthwith esta- 
blished on a magnificent scale, to trade 
with all the Presidencies as wellas China. 
The East India proprietors are largely 
concerned in it. 

Oct. 11. This day being appointed by 
the Lord Mayor for hearing the evidence 
to prove that 11,000lbs. of “ British 
Leaf,” in imitation of tea, seized by the 
Excise on the premises of Mr. Heale, 
should not be consumed by fire, the Jus- 
tice Room in the Mansion House was 
crowded by mercantile men. Mr. Farra- 
day and Mr. G. T. Burnett, eminent 
chemists, considered the specimens to be 
made of elm, sloe, and willow leaves, 
which they thought pernicious rather than 
wholesome; Dr. Birkbeck did not con- 
sider it injurious. The Lord Mayor 
stated, that he and his advisers were una- 
nimously of opinion that the British 
Leaf ought to be condemned; and pur- 
suant to his orders the whole was ccn- 
sumed on the 17th in the yard adjoining 
the interior building of the Excise-office 
in Old Broad-street, and continued to 
burn throughout the whole day. The 
odour emitted was so strong as to almost 
overpower persons of weak nerves. 

An Act was passed towards the end of 
the last session of Parliament, which en- 
ables a Judge to direct issue in actions 
for debt not exceeding 20/. to be sent as 
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a writ of inquiry to a Sheriffor any Judge 
of a Court of Record in the county in 
which the venue is laid for the trial of 
actions, which of course embraces all 
city and borough courts. Plaintiff may, 
within eight days after service of pro- 
cess, declare to plead within eight days 
from that time; and if no defence be 
made, he will obtain final judgment. If 
the defendant plead, an order for trial 
may be had immediately, to take place in 
ten days; when final judgment, without 
appeal, will follow. ‘Frial may be had 
without counsel; and as the time will be 
fixed and certain, the expense of witnesses 
will be trifling, especially in towns, cities, 
and boroughs, where the Sheriffs, Re- 
corder, or other Judge, can be presently 
resorted to. ‘The whole proceedings, in- 
cluding the most adverse defence and 
actual trial, may be closed in 25 or 30 days. 


Yo 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


The two royal theatres have commenced 
for the sezson—both under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Bunn. Drury Lane opened 
on Saturday the 5th of October, with ‘ The 
Tempest;’ and Covent Garden, on the 
following Monday with ‘ Pizarro.’ 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Oct. 21. A new melodrame, called The 
Ferry and the Mill, of which Peter the 
Great is the hero, was produced. The 
music and scenery were pleasing, but the 
piece, as a literary production, is of a 
very commonplace character. 





HAYMARKET. 

Oct. 15. An amusing and lively farce, 
called Uncle John, from the pen of Mr. 
Buckstone, was produced. The dialogue 
was facetious and clever, and the piece 
was announced for repetition amidst uni- 
versal applause. 


—@— 
PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PRoMoTIons. 

Sept.11. Geo. Boughton Kingdon, of Launcells 
house, Cornwall, esq. to be a Gent. of his Majes- 
ty’s Privy Chamber in ordinary. 

Sept. 21. Lord King to be Lt.-Col. Com- 
mandant of the Surrey Yeomanry. % 

Sept.26. Richard Barker Cragg, of Rudding- 
ton, co. Notts, Gent. to use the surname and bear 
the arms of Barker. 

Sept. 27. 8th Light Dragoons, Capt. H. A. 
Hankey, to be Major.—2sth foot, Capt. J. Messi- 
ter, to be Major.—s87th foot, Lieut.-Col. Lord 
Chas. Fitzroy, to be Lieut.-Col. — Unattached, 
Major Chas. Cadell, to be Lieut.-Col. 

Oct. 4. 87th foot, Major H. C, Streatfield, to 
be Lieut.-Col.—Brevet Major Loid Chas. Welles- 
ley to be Major. 

Oct. 10. T. J. Howell, R, Rickards, R. J. 


Saunders, and J. Musgrave, Esqrs, to be Inspec- 
tors of Factories of the United Kingdom. 


Oct. 11. 87th foot, Major Wm. Gammell to 
be Major.—Unatt. Lord C. T. F. Russell to be 
Major. 

Oct. 14. Unattached, Capt. F. Hope to be 


Major.—Wm. Henry Ashe A'Court, eldest son 
and heir apparent of William Baron Heytesbury, 
G. C. B. to take the surname, and bear the arms 
of Holmes, quarterly in the first quarter with his 
own family arms.—Major William Hodgson, of 
Brenckburn Priory, Northumberland, (in memory 
of his father-in-law Ward Cadogan, esq.) to take 
the name of Cadogan after Hodgson. 

Oct. 18. 87th foot, Capt. J. Bowes, to be Maj. 

Oct. 22. 1st foot, Brevet Major Robt. Mullen, 
to be Major.—98th foot, Lieut, Col. John M'Cas- 
kill, to be Licut,-Col. 
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EccLesiaSTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. B. Beynon, Thurlstone R. Somerset. 

Rev. W. W. Bowen, Camrose V. Pembrokeshire. 

Rev. C. J. C. Bulteel, Ermington V. co. Devon. 

Rev. J. L. Clarkson, Beyton R. Suffolk. 

Rev. H. Collison, East Bilney and Beetley R. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Cooke, Northfield R. co. Worcester. 

Rev. T. Exton, St. Mary's R. Chester. 

Rev. D. Evans, East Lydford R. Somerset. 

Rev. F. T. W.C. Fitzroy, Alderton cum Grafton 
Regis R. co. Northampton. 

Rev. B. Harrison, Beaumont cum More R. Essex. 

Rey. G. C. Hayward, Nympsfield R. co. Glouc. 

Rev. P. Hordern, Choriton cum Hardy C. Lane. 

Rev. J. Kitchen, St. Stephen R. Ipswich, Suffolk. 

Rey. J. P. Lightfoot, Wootton R. co. Northamp. 

Rev. Archd. Lyall, Hadleigh R. Suffolk. 

Rev. E, Nash, Ballycahane R. co. Limerick. 

Rev. C. B. Otley, Welby R. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. G B. Paley, Cherryhinton V. co. Cambr. 

Rev. G. H. Porter, Marlesford R. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. Robbins, Heigham R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Robinson, Eliburn R. Westmorland. 

Rev. G. J. Skeeles, Cranwell V. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. R. Thompson, Sutton upon Trent V. Notts. 

Rev. E. S. Whitbread, Strumpshaw with Braydes- 
ton R. Norfolk. 

Rev. T. Williams, Langwin R. 

Rev. C. A. F. Kuper, Chap. to the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. 


Civit PREFERMENTS. 
The Marq. Wellesley, to be Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 
Rev. F. ll:ff, Head Master of Liverpool Grammar 
School. 





BIRTHS. 


Sept.20. At Tyttenhanger Green, Herts, the 
wife of W. Swainson, esq. Acc. Com. Gen. F.R.S. 
&c. a son, At Woodhall Park, Yorkshire, the 
wife of the Rev. Rich. Wood, a son. Qi. At 
the house of Mrs. Col. Roberts, Montagu-square, 
the wife of E. R. Roberts, esq. a dau. 24. At 
the Rectory-house, Alderton, Gloucestershire, the 
wife of the Rev. C. Covey, a dau. 25. In 
Myddelton-sq. the wife of S. L. Giffard, LL.D. a 
dau. 29. At Lennard-place, St. John’s-wood, 
the wife of Capt. J. Luard, a dau. 30. In 
Stratton-street, the Lady of Lieut.-Col. Sir W. 
Herries, K.C.H. a son. 

Late/y. At Lyndhurst, the Lady of Sir Chas. 

Zurrard, Bart. adau.——At Langton Herriny, 
near Weymouth, the wife of the Rev. &. 2. C. 
Trenow, a son. The wife of Col. Gore, Lord- 
Lieut. of the county of Sligo, a dau. At Char- 
mouth, Dorset, the wife of tue Rev. J. D. Hales, 
a son. 

Oct. 2. At Shabden Park, Surrey, the Hon. 
Mrs. St. Clair, ason——3. The wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Walton, a dau.——4. At Suffolk House, 
Cheltenham, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Allen, of 
Inchmartine, a son. 5, At Little liford, the 
wife of the Rev. T. Lane Bayliff, a son.——At 
Melton Mowbray, the wife of the Rev. J. S. Hali- 
fax, a dau. At Lymington, the wife of Capt. 
Temple, a dau.——7. At Bath, the wife of Chas. 
Penruddocke, esq. Barrister-at-Law, a dau. 
At Bradford Abbas, the wife of the Rev. R. Grant, 
a son.—s. At Sedgley, the wife of the Rev. 
C. Girdlestone, 4 son.——21. At Cambridge, the 
Hon. Mrs. William Fowry Law, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Sept. 17. At St. Margaret’s Westminster, the 
Rev. R. Jackson, to Frances-Anne, only dau. of 
the Rev..R. Lendon, Preb. of St. Paul's. At 
New Church, I. W. Henry St. John Medley, esq. 
banker, of Portsmouth, to Louisa, dau. of Wm. 
Thatcher, esq. of Wacklands. 18. At Tiver- 
ton, the Rev. J. Spurway, Rector of Pitt Por- 
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tion to Margarette Weston, only dau. of the late 
Rev. Chas. Osmond Osmond.—19, At Bolney, 
Sussex, R. B. Boddington, esq. to Frances-Ann, 
2d dau. of the Rev. W. Vincent, Vicar of Bol- 
ney. At Lee, in Kent, T. Eyre Wynche, of 
Grove Cottage, Camberwell, esq. to Caroline, 2d 
dau. of Thomas Myers, of Lee Terrace, Black- 
heath, esq. LL.D.——24. At Alderley, co. Chester, 
M. T. Hare, esq. to Lucy Anne, second dau. of Sir 
J. T. Stanley, Bart. At Camberwell, J. Mellor, 
esq. of the Inner Temple, to Eliz. Cooke, only 
dau. of W. Moseley, esq. of Peckham-rye. At 
Brighton, Lieut. P. Inglis, R.N. to Mary Ann, 
on!y dau. of the late J. G. Cocks, esq. R.N« 
25. At Lewisham, the Rev. J. Kempthorne, Vicar 
of Wedmore, Somerset, to Jane Handfield, young. 
dau. of the late Maj.Gen. Andrew Burn.——26. 
At Heyford, Northamptonshire, Henry Norris, 
€sq. to Ellen, dau. of the Rev. J. Lloyd Crawley. 
At Upper Brixham, Devon, Mr. W. T. Clarke, 
of Lamb’s Conduit-street, to Augusta Mary Tilt, 
eldest dau. of Lieut,-Col. Tilt, late 37th reg—— 
At Park House, Banffshire, W. F. Mercer Cock- 
erill, esq. to Elizabeth Mary, da. of Capt. A. Ship- 

urd, R.N.——27. At St. Barnabas, Isle of Man, 

- R. Handcock, of Rathmoyle House, Queen's 
County, esq. to Helen, only dau. of Major John 
Ormsby.——-28. At New Marylebone Church, H. 
Smith, esq. to Eliz.-Frances, eldest dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. Stovin. 30. At Croydon, 
Major Usborne, esq. to Eliz. second dau. of the 
late W. Stenning, esq. of Godstone. 

Oct. 1._ At Courtyrala, Sir T. R. Salusbury, 
Bart. of Llanwern, Monmouth, to Eliz. Mary, 
dau. of the Rev. Lynch Burroughs, of Offley 
Piace, Herts. At Great Milton, Oxon, Hector 
Rose, esq. late of E. I. C. to Honoria, dau. of the 
late Chas. Fowle, esq. Barrister-at-Law.——At 
Topsham, Devon, Lieut. C. H. Boye, Bombay Art. 
son of the late Lieut. Gen. Boye, to G. Amelia, 
dau. of the late Sam. Thracker, esq. of Madras. 
2. At Bishop’s Tawton, E. L. Sanders, esq. 
of Barnstaple, to Mrs. Taylor, dau. of G. Meliss, 
esq. of Pill House, Devon, At Cheriton, Kent, 
the Rev. H. Boucher, Vicar of Hilton, Dorset, to 
Frances, dau. of the Rev. J. D. Brockman, 3. 
At Calbourne, [. W. the Hon. W. H. Ashe 
A’Court, eldest son of Lord Heytesbury, to Eliz. 
Worsley, eld. dau. and co-heir of the late Sir 
Leonard Worsley Holmes, Bart. By a gazette of 
the 14th inst. they have been allowed to take the 
surname and bear the arms of Holmes, in addi 
tion to that of A’Court.——At Minster, Thanet, 
Rev. G. W. Sicklemore, Rector of St. Alphage, 
Canterbury, to Catharine, only child of Benjamin 
Bushell, esq. of Cleve, Kent.———4. At Newton, 
Hants, W. Chatteris, esq. to Anne, dau. of the 
late Right Rev. Alex. Arbuthnot, Bishop of Killa- 
loe. 8. At Wiveliscombe, Somerset, the Rev. 
John Phillips, to Miss S. Davies, Bourne House, 
dau. of the late G. Davies, esq. Lyme Regis.—— 
At Bocking, Essex, J. Danieils, esq. of Colchester, 
to Miss Marianne Craig, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Thos. Craig. At Grantham, the Rev. J. Cow- 
herd, to Miss Gozna, dau. of Thos. Gozna, esq. 
——At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Lord Vise. 
Fordwich, eldest son of the Earl and Countess 
Cowper, tothe eld. dau. of the Barl de Grey —— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-square, A. W. Bishop, 
esq. Capt. 7th Dragoon Guards, to Eleavor, only 
child of the late Lieut. Markland, of 33d reg. 
and grand dau. of the late Sir Ed. Nightingale, 
Bart. 10. Lieut.Gen. Sir R. H. Vivian, Bart. 
to Letitia, third dau. of the late Rev. J. A. 
Webster, of Colebrook, Fermanagh.——At Twick- 
enham, Geo. Beuchamp Cole, esq. to Julia Mary, 
youngest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Espinasse. 15. 
At Doncaster, by the Rev. John Sharpe, D.D. 
the Rev. Conrade M. Wimberley, B.A. of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, to Sophia, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. T. D. Glover, Rector of 
Hareby and Supperton, Lincolnshire. 17. At 
Southweald, Capt. Pulteney, 12th Lancers, to 
Emily, third dau. of C. T, Tower, esq. MP. of 
Weald Hall, co. Essex. 
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OBITUARY. 


Ragan RamMouvn Roy. 

Scpt. 27. At Stapleton Park, the re- 
sidence of Dr. Lant Carpenter, near Bris- 
tol, the Rajah Rammohun Roy. 

This learned Brahman, who during his 
sojourn in this country, has attracted a 
large portion of public attention, was the 
son of Ram Hant Roy. His grandfather 
resided at Moorshedabad, and filled some 
important offices under the Moguls; but 
being ill-treated by them towards the end 
of his life; the son took up his abode in 
the district of Bordouan, where he had 
landed property. There Rammohun Roy 
was born; some say about 1780, but more 
probably several years earlier. After stu- 
dying at Benares, and travelling to Persia 
and other countries of the East, he ac- 
cepted employment under the East India 
Company, and attained the highest trust 
which could be enjoyed by a native, that 
of dewan, or revenue officer, of the pro- 
vince of Rungpoor. Here he formed a 
friendship with Mr. Digby, a servant of 
the Company, who assisted him in ac- 
quiring the English language. The fol- 
lowing sketch of the progress of his stu- 
dies, and his attempts to enlighten his 
countrymen, wes written by himself at the 
request of an English friend, and from 
its simplicity, which is very characteristic 
of the man, will be read with a melan- 
choly interest: 

“ My dear friend,—In conformity with 
the wish you have frequently expressed, 
that I should give you an outline of my 
life, I have now the pleasure to send you 
the following very brief sketch. 

“ My ancestors were Brahmans of a 
high order; and, from time immemorial, 
were devoted to the religious duties of 
their race, down to my fifth progenitor, 
who, about 140 years ago, gave up spi- 
ritual exercises for worldly pursuits and 
aggrandisement. His descendants ever 
since have followed his example, and, ac- 
cording to the usual fate of courtiers, with 
various success, sometimes rising to ho- 
nour and sometimes falling; sometimes 
rich and sometimes poor; sometimes ex- 
celli:g in success, sometimes miserable 
through disappointment. Gut my mater- 
nal ancestors being of the sacerdotal or- 
der by profession, as well as by birth, and 
of a family than which none holds a 
higher rank in the profession, have, up to 
the present day, uniformly adhered to a 
life of religious observances and devotion, 
preferring peace and tranquillity of mind 
to the excitements of ambition, and all 
the allurements of worldly grandeur. 

“In conformity with the usage of my 
paternal race, and the wish of my father, 
I studied the Persian and Arabic lan- 











* boldness. 


guages,—these being accomplishments in- 
dispensable to those who attached them- 
selves to the Courts of the Mohamme- 
dan Princes; and, agreeably to the usage 
of my maternal relations, I devoted my- 
self to the study of the Sanscrit and the 
theological works written in it, which 
contain the body of Hindoo literature, 
law, and religion. 

“© Whenabout the age of sixteen, I 
composed a manuscript calling in ques- 
tion the validity of the idolatrous system 
of the Hindoos. This, together with my 
known sentiments on the subject, having 
produced a coolness between me and my 
immediate kindred, I proceeded on my 
travels, and passed through different coun- 
tries, chiefly within, but some beyond, 
the bounds of Hindoostan, with a feeling 
of great aversion to the establishment of 
the British power in India. When I had 
reached the age of twenty my father re- 
called me, and restored me to his favour; 
after which I first saw and began to asso- 
ciate with Europeans, and soon after 
made myself tolerably acquainted with 
their laws and form of government. 
Finding them generally more intelligent, 
more steady and moderate in their con- 
duct, I gave up my prejudice against 
them, and became inclined in their fa- 
vour, feeling persuaded that their rule, 
though a foreign yoke, would lead more 
speedily and surely to the amelioration of 
the native inhabitants; and 1 enjoyed the 
confidence of several of them even in their 
public capacity. My continued contro- 
versies with the Brahmans, on the subject 
of their idolatry and superstition, and my 
interference with their custom of burning 
widows, and other pernicious practices, 
revived and increased their animosity 
against me; and through their influence 
with my family, my father was again 
obliged to withdraw his countenance 
openly, though his limited pecuniary sup- 
port was still continued to me. 

«“ After my father’s death I opposed 
the advocates of idolatry with still greater 
Availing myself of the art of 
printing now established in India, I pub- 
lished various works and pamphlets 
against their errors, in the native and 
foreign languages. ‘This raised such a 
feeling against me, that I was at last de- 
serted by every person except two or 
three Scotch friends, to whom, and the 
nation to which they belong, I always feel 
grateful. 

“The ground which I took in all my 
controversies was, not that of opposition 
to Brahmanism, but to a perversion of it; 
and I endeavoured to show that the idol- 
atry of the Brahmans was contrary to the 
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practice of their ancestors, and the prin- 
ciples of the ancient books and authori- 
ties which they profess to revere and 
obey. Notwithstanding the violence of 
the opposition and resistance to my opl- 
nions, highly respectable persons, both 
among my own relations and others, be- 
gan to adopt the same sentiments. 

“ I now felt a strong wish to visit Eu- 
rope, and obtain, by personal observation, 
a more thorough insight into its manners, 
customs, religion, and political institu- 
tions. I refrained, however, from carry- 
ing this intention into effect until the 
friends who coincided in my sentiments 
should be increased in number and 
strength. My expectations having been 
at length realised, in November 1830, I 
embarked for England, as the discussion 
of the East India Company’s charter was 
expected to come on, by which the treat- 
ment of the natives of India and its fu- 
ture government would be determined for 
many years to come, and an appeal to the 
King in Council against the abolition of 
the practice of burning widows was to 
be heard before the Privy Council; and 
his Majesty the Emperor of Delhi had 
likewise commissioned me to bring be- 
fore the authorities in England certain 
encroachments on his rights by the East 
India Company. I accordingly arrived in 
England in April 1831. 

“I hope you will excuse the brevity of 
this sketch, as I have no leisure at present 
to enter into particulars; and I remain, 
&e. (Signed) Rammouen Roy.” 

The father, Ram Hant Roy, died about 
1804 or 5, having two years previously 
divided his property among his three sons. 
It was not long before Rammohun Roy 
became the only survivor; and he thereby 
possessed considerable property. From 
this period he appears to have commenced 
his plans of reforming the religion of his 
countrymen; and in the progress of his 
efforts to enlighten them, he must have 
expended large sums of money, for he 
gratuitously distributed most of the works 
which he published for the purpose. He 
now quitted Bordouan and removed to 
Moorshedabad, where he published in 
Persian, with an Arabic preface, a work 
entitled, *“* Against the Idolatry of all Re- 
ligions.” No one undertook to refute 
this book; but it raised up against him 
a host of enemies, and in 1814 he retired 
to Calcutta, where he applied himself to 
the study of the English language both 
by reading and by conversation; and he 
also acquired some knowledge of Latin, 
and paid much attention to the mathema- 
tics. At this time he purchased a garden, 
with a house constructed in the Eurépean 
mode, inthe Circular Road, at the eastern 
extremity of the city; and he gradually 
gathered round him inquiring intelligent 
Hindoos, of rank and opulence, some of 


whom united as early as 1818 in a species 
of monotheistic worship. 

The body of Hindoo theology is com- 
prised in the Veds, which are writings of 
very high antiquity, very copious, but ob- 
scure in style; and about 2000 years ago, 
Vyas drew up a compendious abstract of 
the whole, accompanied with explanations 
of the difficult passages.. This digest 
Vyas called the Vedant, or the Resolu- 
tion ofallthe Veds; one portion of which 
respects the ritual, and another the prin- 
ciples of religion. It is written in the 
Sanscrit language. Rammohun Roy 
translated it into the Bengalee and Hin- 
doo language, for the benefit of his coun- 
trymen; and afterwards published an 
abridgment of it, for gratuitous and ex- 
tensive distribution, and of which he pub- 
lished an English translation in 1816. He 
subsequently printed, in Bengalee and in 
English, some of the principal chapters of 
the Veds. The first of the series was 
published in 1816, and is entitled, “A 
Translation of the Cena Upanishad, one 
of the Chapters of the Sama Veda, ac- 
cording to the gloss of the celebrated 
Shancaracharya; establishing the Unity 
and Sole Omnipotence of the Supreme 
Being, and that he alone is the object of 
Worship.” This was prefixed to a re- 
print of the Abridgment of the Vedant, 
published in London in 1817, by some 
one who had enjoyed personal intimacy 
with him. The English preface con- 
tains a letter from Rammohun Roy to 
this gentleman, which shows how well he 
had, even at that time, overcome the dif- 
ficulties of the English language. “ The 
consequence of my long and uninterrupted 
researches into religious truth,” he says in 
this letter, “¢ has been, that I have found 
the doctrines of Christ more conducive to 
moral principles, and better adapted for 
the use of rational beings than any other 
which have come to my knowledge; and 
have also found Hindoos in general more 
superstitious and miserable, both in per- 
formance of their religious rites, and in 
their domestic concerns, than the rest of 
the known nations of the earth.” He 
then proceeds to state what he had done 
in order to render them “ more happy and 
comfortable both here and hereafter;” 
and adds, “I, however, in the beginning 
of my pursuits met with the greatest op- 
position from their self-interested leaders 
the Brahmins, and was ‘deserted by my 
nearest relations; and 1 consequently 
felt extremely melancholy. In that cri- 
tical situation, the only comfort that I had, 
was the consoling and rational conversa- 
tion of my European friends, especially 
those of Scotland and England.”—In that 
same letter he expresses his full expecta- 
tion of speedily setting off for England 
but says that he had been prevented from 
proceeding so soon as he could wish, by 
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the spread of his views, and the inclina- 
tion manifested by many to seek for truth.” 

D’ Acosta, the editor of a journal at 
Caleutta, transmitted to the Abbé Gre- 
goire, in 1818, the various publications of 
this extraordinary man, with some ac- 
count of his history; and, through Gre- 
goire, Rammohun Roy became exten- 
sively known and highly appreciated in 
France. D’ Acosta says, that he carefully 
avoided every thing that could afford a 
pretext for excluding him from his caste, 
since,.as a Brahman, it was his acknow- 
ledged duty to instruct his countrymen 
in the sense and real commands of their 
sacred books. He speaks of him as dis- 
tinguished in his controversy more by his 
logical mode of reasoning than by his 
general views, though far from deficient 
in philosophy or information. He says 
that all his conversation, his actions, and 
his manners, evince a powerful sentiment 
of individual dignity; while, in general, 
meanness and feebleness of mind are cha- 
racteristic of the Hindoo; and that his 
ingenuous conversation often shows, in a 
strain balf serious and half sportive, all 
that he wished to be able to do for his 
country. As to his personal exterior at 
that period, D’ Acosta says, “ He is tall 
and rebust; bis regular features and ha- 
bitually grave countenance assume a most 
pleasing appearance when he is animated. 
He appears to have a slight disposition to 
melancholy.” “ The moderation,” adds 
Abbé Gregoire, “ with which he repels 
the attacks on his writings, the force of 
his arguments, and his profound know- 
ledge of the sacred books of the Hindoos, 
are proofs of his fitness for the work he 
has undertaken; and the pecuniary sacri- 
fices he has made, show a disinterested- 
ness which cannot be encouraged or ad- 
mired too warmly.” 

On directing his attention to the Chris- 
tian-religion, Rammohun Roy found him- 
self much perplexed by the variety of the 
doctrines which he found insisted upon 
in the writings of Christian authors, and 
in conversation with those Christian 
teachers with whom he had communica- 
tion; he resolved, therefore, to study the 
original Seriptures for himself; and for 
this purpose he acquired the knowledge 
of the Hebrew and Greek languages. 
Becoming strongly impressed with the 
excellence and importance of the Chris- 
tian system of morality, he published in 
1820, in English, Sanscrit, and Bengalee, 
a series of selections, principally from the 
three first Gospels, which he entitled 
* The Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to 
Peace and Happiness.” He passed by 
those portions of the Evangelists which 
have been made the basis of distinctive 
doctrives; and also (except where closely 
interwoven with the discourses of Christ) 
the narratives of miracles—believing these 
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to be less fitted to effect the convictions 
of his countrymen, while the preceptive 
part he deemed most likely “ to produce 
the desirable effect of improving the 
hearts and minds of men of different per- 
suasions and degrees of understanding.” 
This work was published anonymously, 
but, as appears, without concealment. It 
brought upon him some severe and unex- 
pected animadversions in “ The Friend 
of India,” the writer of which uncour- 
teously, as well as most unjustly, spoke of 
the compiler as a heathen. Under the de- 
signation of “ A Friendto Truth,” Ram- 
mohun Roy published “ An Appeal to 
the Christian Public in defence of the 
“ Precepts of Jesus,’” in which he de- 
clares, that the expressions employed in 
the preface should have been shown the 
opponent, “that the compiler believed, 
not only in one God whose nature and 
essence is beyond human comprehension, 
but in the truths revealed in the Christian 
system.” Dr. Marshman, of Serampore 
College, also published a series of ani- 
madversions which led to a very remark- 
able reply from Rammohun Roy, with 
his name prefixed, which is distinguished 
by the closeness of his reasonings, the 
extent and critical accuracy of his scrip- 
tural knowledge, the comprehensiveness 
of his investigations, the judiciousness of 
his arrangement, the lucid statement of 
his own opinions, and the acuteness and 
skill with which he controverts the posi- 
tions of his opponents. All the publica- 
tions of this controversy were soon re- 
printed in London; and those who wish 
to become acquainted with the sentiments 
of this remarkable man, as to his Chris- 
tian belief generally, and his own opinions 
respecting God and Christ, may be re- 
ferred with confidence, and in an especial 
manner, to his “ Second Appeal to the 
Christian Public in defence of the ¢ Pre- 
cepts of Jesus.’” It called forth another 
work from Dr. Marshman, to which Ram- 
mohun Roy published a reply in 1823, 
under the title of the “ Final Appeal.” 
His preceding works had been printed at 
the Baptist Missionary press; but the 
acting proprietor declined, “ although in 
the politest manner possible,” to print the 
“Final Appeal;” and Rammohun Roy 
purchased type, and commenced an inde- 
pendent printing press for this and other 
similar publications. The imprint is 
“ Calcutta: Printed at the Unitarian 
Press, Dhurmtollah.” He depended 
chiefly on native aid; and in consequence 
the original work has many errata, In 
the Preface he says that this controversy 
had prevented other publications which 
he had projected for the benefit of his 
countrymen, as well as drawn him for 
three years from literary pursuits; and 
that it had caused much coolness towards 
him in the demeanour of some whose 
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friendship he held very dear; neverthe- 
less, that he did not wish he had pursued 
a different course, since, he says, “ what- 
ever may be the opinion of the world, my 
own conscience fully approves of my past 
endeavours to defend what I esteem the 
cause of truth.” 

‘The long formed purpose of this extra- 
ordinary and enlightened man to visit 
Europe, and England in particular, seems 
to have been suspended by legal proceed- 
ings, which were instituted for the pur- 
pose of depriving him of caste, and there- 
by of his patrimonial inheritance; but 
which, at an immense expense, and by 
means of his profound acquaintance with 
the Hindoo law, he eventually defeated. 
At length his preparations for leaving 
his native country were completed; and 
he took his voyage under the circum- 
stances already mentioned in his own let- 
ter, the Emperor of Delhi having given 
him, by firman, the title of Rajab. His 
official relation and title were recognized 
by the British Government; but the East 
India Company have never acknowledged 
either, though they always treated him 
with great consideration as a highly dis- 
tinguished individual. He was, however, 
presented to his Majesty by the President 
of the Board of Control; and had a place 
assigned to him at the Coronation among 
the Ambassadors. He appears, indeed, 
to have had no cause for dissatisfaction 
with our Government, either in his indi- 
vidual or official capacity; and there is 
reason to believe, that in the arrangement 
of the East India Bill, they duly appre- 
ciated and availed themselves of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the senti- 
ments of a man so eminently distinguished 
by his knowledge, judiciousness, modera- 
tion, and patriotism. His -negociation 
with the Company had proceeded so suc- 
cessfully that he recently obtained an ad- 
ditional stipend of about 30,0001. per 
annum for the Emperor of Delhi, for 
which his own reward was to be between 
3,000. and 4,000/. per annum. 

Mr. Hare, an Englishman of Calcutta, 
of well-known and great respectability, 
from his earnest attachment to the Rajah, 
had urged his brothers in Bedford-square, 
to do every thing in their power for him ; 
and especially to render him those services 
which he was sure to need ina land so 
different from his own, and to protect him 
from those evils and inconveniences to 
which his unsuspecting nature, and igno- 
rance of our customs, might expose him. 
With great difficulty they at last prevailed 
upon him, some months after his arrival, 
to accept a home in their house; and 
when he went to France for a few weeks 
one of them accompanied him to Paris, 
where he was more than orice at the table 
of Louis-Philippe. He continued to reside 
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with Mr. John and Mr. Joseph Hare till 
he left London for Bristol. 

While in London he was present at 
several anniversary dinners, and other 
public meetings ; and repeatedly attended 
the worship of the Unitarians, at their 
different chapels in or near the Metropo- 
lis. It was, however, his system to avoid 
so far identifying himself with any reli- 
gious body, as to make himself answer- 
able for their acts and opinions; and he 
also wished to hear preachers of other de- 
nominations who had acquired a just ce- 
lebrity. He appears to have most fre- 
quented the church of the Rev. Dr. 
Kenney, (St. Olave’s, Southwark,) who 
peculiarly interested him by the Christian 
spirit and influence of his discourses. In 
Bristol he attended worship at the Uni- 
tarian chapel in Lewin’s Mead; and there 
he had directed his son statedly to attend. 
Some accounts state this youth to be only 
his adopted son. It is said he left two sons 
in India, one of whom is thirty and the 
other fifteen years of age. 

One of the Rajah’s most intimate 
friends was Sir Alexander Johnstone, at 
whose suggestion he had determined to 
translate two English works into Sans- 
crit, Arabic, and Persian, — the Lord 
Chancellor's introductory discourse to the 
Library of Useful Knowledge, and Arch- 
bishop Whateley’s Elements of Logie. 
To the latter he intended to give the form 
of a dialogue between a Brabman who had 
come to England in search of know- 
ledge, and an English Archbishop who 
had invented the surest mode of obtain- 
ing knowledge; taking as his model the 
Tuscalan Questions of Cicero, and plac- 
ing his scene in the walks of Sir Alex- 
ander’s house at Twickenham (York- 
house), in which tradition tells that Lord 
Clarendon composed some of his essays. 
The Rajah’s progress in these works is not 
stated; but a production of more imme- 
diate interest to this country was his Re- 
marks on the Judicial and Revenue Sys- 
tems of India, contained in the Reports of 
the House of Commons on the Company's 
affairs. 

The great notoriety of the Rajah, to- 
gether with his own unvarying urbanity 
and solicitude to avoid giving pain to any 
one, even to the inconsiderate and pre- 
suming, exposed him to extreme intefrup- 
tion and inconvenience, and at times to 
much vexation. Habitual caution to shun 
every overt act by which his Brabminical 
rank might be forfeited, to his own ard 
his children’s injury, and to the impairing 
of his hopes and means of usefulness, 
seems occasionally to have given to his 
system of conduct the air of uneertainty, 
if not of ambiguity. Perhaps, also, there 
were occasions when questions proposed, 
with the skill of the practised disputant, 
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to elicit an expression which might sup- 
port some pre-formed opinion penpecting 
the Rajah’s sentiments, led him, throug 
ignorance of the real bearings of the case, 
to accord with that which his remarkable 
clearness of discrimination would have 
rejected at once, if the whole tendency of 
the inquiry had been before him ; and this 
effect may have been aided by those nice 
shades in the import of words, which are, 
as opinions modify, continually varying in 
their influence. And, sometimes, that 
disposition to acquiescence which eastern 

oliteness requires, and which his own 
nies of heart contributed to strengthen, 
was known to place him in circumstances, 
and lead him to expressions, which made 
his sincerity questioned. But, where he 
was best and fully known, the simplicity, 
candour, explicitness, and openness of his 
mind were striking and acknowledged: 
and from these, together’with his profound 
acquirements, his extensive information, 
his quick discrimination of character, his 
delicacy and honourable sentiments, his 
benevolent hopes and purposes for human 
welfare, his benignant concern for the 
comfort and happiness of all around him, 
his affectionateness and humility of dispo- 
sition, his gentleness and quick sensibility, 
there was acharm in his presence and 
conversation which inspired love for him 
as well as high respect. It was impossi- 
ble to be much with him in the narrow 
circle of private life, without entertaining 
attachment to him; or without feelings 
approaching to reverence, for the great- 
ness of his endowments and the way in 
which he had devoted them to the wel- 
fare of his fellow-men, for the high excel- 
lencies of his character, for the purity 
and refinement of his sentiments, and for 
the earnest and elevated piety of his spirit. 
Those who had the best opportunities of 
knowing him say that the perusal of the 
Scriptures was his constant practice, and 
that his devotion was habitual—manifested 
by stated prayer, and by a frequent ab- 
sorbedness of soul, the external expression 
of which left no room for doubt as to the 
direction and object of it. 

The Rajah had been at Bristol about 
ten days when he was attacked by the 
disorder, which in less then ten days more 
proved fatal; it seems to have been a 
fever, accompanied by inflammation of 
the brai.. His body was submitted to 
an anatomical examination; when the 
distinctive thread of his caste was ob- 
served passing round him, over his left 
shoulder and under his right. A cast for 
a bust was taken within a few hours of 
his decease. In consequence of a dread 
of further attacks on the property and the 
caste of his children, on the part of his 
bigoted countrymen, in case his body 
should have been deposited in a Christian 
cemetery, it was silently interred Oct. 18 
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within the precincts of Stapleton Grove. 

It is added that, so soon as he thought 
himself seriously ill, he called his native 
servant, Ram Rotton, to him, and directed 
him to closely observe all his actions, that 
he may on his return to India testify to 
his countrymen that he had never changed 
his religion, or lost his caste; and that 
the servant, when the Rajah was in the 
extremities of death, actually went through 
the rites of the Brahminical religion. A 
portrait of Rammohun Roy was prefixed 
to one of his works, and there are seve- 
ral copies of it. 





Sir H. J. Goopricke, Bart. 

Aug. 22. At Ravensdale Park, co. 
Louth, in his 36th year, Sir Harry James 
Goodricke, the seventh Baronet, of Rib- 
stone Hall, Yorkshire (1641). 

This wealthy Nimrod was born Sept. 
16, 1797, the only son of Sir Henry the 
sixth Baronet, by Charlotte, second daugh- 
ter of the Right Hon. James Fortescue, 
of Ravensdale Park, co. Louth. He 
succeeded to the Baronetcy when only in 
the fifth year of his age, on the death of 
father, March 23, 1802; and was edu- 
cated at Rugby. The death of his ma- 
ternal uncle William-Charles second and 
last Viscount Clermont, in March 1829, 
left him possessed of very large estates in 
Treland; and the aggregate of his income 
is said to have amounted to 40,000/. a 
year. He served the oflice of Sheriff of 
Yorkshire in 1831. 

Sir Harry Goodricke had been known 
in Leicestershire for the last ten years as 
a leading member of the Quorn Hunt, of 
which he became Master on the retire- 
ment of Lord Southampten two years 
ago. He kept the whole of the establish- 
ment at his own expense; and resided 
during the winter season, in conjunction 
with Lords Gardiner and Rokeby, and 
L. Gilmour, esq. in a spacious house at 
Melton Mowbray. At Thrussington, 
about seven miles from that town, he 
only last year completed a fine range 
of stabling, kennels, &c.; and his stud 
usually averaged between fifty and sixty 
of the finest horses. At the period of his 
death seventy-five capital hunters were in 
his stables. ready to commence the next 
season with renewed vigour and spirit. 
In the voluntary duties which he bad thus 
assumed, Sir Harry Goodricke was ex- 
ceedingly popular ; and his courtesy, hos- 
pitality, and attention, were as fully 
evinced towards the neighbouring farmers 
as to the opulent and titled members of 
the Hunt. 

His life was finally sacrificed to his 
ardour in all the pursuits of the sports- 
men. He had experienced an attack of 
influenza; from which he had scarcely 
recovered, when he sailed in his yatcht 
to visit his Irish estates. Le was there 
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superintending considerable improve- 
ments, and, when indulging in a favourite 
sport, that of otter hunting, caught a 
severe cold, which proved fatal in forty- 
eight hours. He had promised to join a 
numerous circle of noblemen and gentle- 
men in the Highlands during the present 
shooting season. Many of them had 
already arrived at his shooting-box, Marr 
Lodge, which he recently purehased of 
the Earl of Fife; and the feelings of the 
guests may be better conceived than de- 
scribed, on the intelligence of the prema- 
ture demise of their hospitable host. 

Sir Harry Goodricke having died un- 
married, the title (with, it is believed, the 
estate of Ribstone) has devolved on his 
cousin, now Sir Thomas Goodricke, pa- 
ternally descended from Sir Henry Good- 
ricke, the fourth Baronet, and whose wife, 
or mother, was Sir Harry Goodricke’s 
aunt, Harriet, eldest daughter of Henry 
Goodricke, esq. son of the Right Hon, 
Sir John Goodricke, the fifth Baronet. 

The Irish estates, derived from the 
Fortescue family, the rents of which ex- 
ceed 20,000/. a year, have devolved on 
the heir-at-law, a minor, the eldest son of 
the late Chichester Fortescue, esq. Lieut.- 
Colonel of the Louth Militia. 

His unentailed estates, with a large 
personal property, Sir Harry Goodricke 
has bequeathed to an intimate friend (but 
no relation), Francis Holyoake, jun. esq. 
The English estates thus bequeathed 
produce 12,000/. a-year, and others in 
ireland produce 5,000/.; and to these will 
be added 3000/. a-year more, arising from 
the estates near Clermont Lodge, in Nor- 
folk, on the death of Lady Goodricke, Sir 
Harry’s mother. In consequence of the 
great hunting establishment accompany- 
ing this bequest, it is understood Mr. 
Holyoake will continue to defray the 
expences of the Quorn Hunt, at least for 
the present season. In Mr. Holyoake’s 
share of the property is also included a 
town-house in Arlington-street, which 
Sir Harry purchased of the Marquis of 
‘Tavistock for 17,000 guineas, and after- 
wards expended 5,00C/. upon it. Some 
accounts also state that the estate at Rib- 
stone goes to Mr. Holyoake. Sir Harry 
has left an annuity of 10002. to his uncle, 
Capt. Grantham ; and one of 5004 to 
another person. 





Sm Tuomas Ormsny, Barr. 

dug. 9. Onboard his yacht, at Cowes, 
aged 35, Sir Thomas Ormsby, the third 
Baronet (1812), and a Major in the army. 

This family, in which we believe the 
Baronetcy has become extinct, was set- 
tled at the beginning of the last century 
in co. Mayo. Sir Thomas's father, Sir 
Charles Montague Ormsby, of Dublin, 

Gent. Mac. October, 1833. 
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was created a Baronet Dec. 29, 1812, and 
died March 3, 1818. His mother was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Kings- 
bury, esq. D.C. L. } 

Sir ‘Fhomas succeeded to the title on 
the death of his elder brother Sir James, 
unmarried, Nov. 1, 1821. He attained 
the rank of Major in the army in 1824, 
and married in July of the same year, 
Mary-Martin, daughter of Lieut.-Gen. 
Francis Slater Rebow, of Wivenhoe Park, 
Essex; but had no children. 





Sir Josern Breen, Bart. _ 

Aug. 22. At the Hazles, Lancashire, 
aged 78, Sir Joseph Birch, Bart. 

He was born June 18, 1755, and was 
the son of Thomas Bireh, esq. who served 
the office of Mayor of Liverpool in 1777. 
He was himself for many years an eml- 
nent merchant in the same town. In 
1802 he became a candidate for the re- 
presentation of Notringham, on the popu- 
lar side, in opposition to Daniel Parker 
Coke, esq. He was returned, but his 
election declared void. In 1812 he ob- 
tained a seat in Parliament for Ludger- 
shall. In 1818 he again stood for Not- 
tingham, and was successful ; and he was 
re-elected in 1820, and 1826; but since 
the dissolution of 1830 he had not sat in 
the House. He was raised to the rank 
of Baronet in Sept. 1831. 

Sir Joseph Birch married, March 6, 
1786, Elizabeth-Mary, daughter of Ben- 
jamin Heywood, of Liverpool, esq. by 
whom he had issue a son, Sir Thomas 
Bernard Birch, who has succeeded to the 
title ; and three daughters: Phoebe- Anne, 
married to Henry Lisborne, esq. of 
Branches Park, Suffolk, and has issue ; 
Elizabeth, and Sarah. 





Captain C. M. Warkrr, R.N. 

Lately. At Florence, Charles Monta- 
gue Walker, esq. a Post Captain in the 
Royal Navy. i 

Captain Walker was the third and 
youngest son of the late Major Walker, 
(who died at Hampton Court Palace in 
May 1829,) by Henrietta, only daughter 
and heiress of Capt. John Bagster, R.N. ; 
and brother to Lieut.-Gen. Sir George 
Townshend Walker, G.C.B.and K.T.S. 
Commander-in- Chief at Madras ; and to 
Col. Frederic Walker, R.A. of Bushey 
in Hertfordshire. 

Capt. C. M. Walker was present at 
the capture and evacuation of Toulon in 
1793; and served as midshipman on board 
the Fortitude 74, during the subsequent 
operations against Corsica. He likewise 
witnessed the reduction of the islands of 
St. Lucia and Trinidad, in May 1796 and 
Feb. 1797. He afterwards served in the 
Adamant 50, on the Cape of Good Hope 
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station, where he assisted at the destruc- 
tion of la Preneuse frigate, Dec. 11, 1799. 

Mr. Walker’s first commission bore 
date Jan. 11, 1803. He was a Lieut. of 
the Spencer 74, when that ship accompa- 
nied Lord Nelson from the Mediterra- 
nean to the West Indies in 1805; also at 
the battle off St. Domingo, Feb. 6, 1806; 
during the siege of Copenhagen, in 1807; 
and at the blockade of Lisbon in the 
winter of the latter year. 

After the convention of Cintra, Lieut. 
Walker returned home from the river 
Tagus, in command of a Russian sloop 
of war, belonging to the squadron surren- 
dered by Vice-Adm. Sinavin. He was 
subsequently appointed to the Barfleur 
98, bearing the flag of Rear-Adm. Tyler, 
and the Cologne 74, attached to the squa- 
dron employed in the defence of Cadiz. 
He was promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander Feb. 1, 1812. 

On the 2Ist Feb. 1824, Captain C. M. 
Walker was appointed to the Medina 20, 
in which he conveyed Lord Vise. Strang- 
ford, then Ambassador to the Ottoman 
Porte, from Constantinople to Trieste, 
&e. He attained the rank of Post Cap- 
tain May 27, 1825. 

Captain Walker married, in 1811, An- 
na- Maria, daughter and heiress of Walter 
Riddell, esq. of Glen Riddell, co. Dum- 
fries, and granddaughter of the late Go- 
vernor Woodley ; and by that lady he had 
issue: 1. George-James, an officer of 
Dragoons; 2. Fred.-Louisa ; 3. Charles- 
Montague ; 4. Arthur-deNoe; 5. Henry- 
Riddell ; 6. Henrietta-Gertrude ; 7. Flo- 
rence- Fletcher; and 8. Harriet. 





Maysor E. J. River, C. B. 

July 13. At Blackbrook Cottage, 
Hants. Major Edward Jervoise Ridge, 
C.B. of the E. I. C’s. Bengal Estab. 

This officer was brother to Lt.-Col. 
Ridge, who fell in the moment of vic- 
tory at the head of the 5th Foot, in the 
siege of Badajoz. He went to India as 
a cadet in 1798, and was appointed on his 
arrival to be Cornet in the 4th Bengal 
cavalry, which he joined at Benares. In 
May 1800 he obtained a Lieutenancy ; 
and during the Mahratta campaigns, un- 
der Lord Lake, was actively employed 
with his regiment, which he never quitted 
until 1809. He then visited England to 
recruit his health; and having been pro- 
moted to the rank of Captain during his 
absence, returned to Calcutta in 1813, 
He rejoined the 4th regiment at Kietah 
in Bundlecund, where it remained for 
two years; and having then for two more 
occupied the station of Purtaubghur, re- 
turned to Kietah in the beginning of 
1817. On the last remove, however, 
Capt. Ridge was detached with the right 
squadron to join Major Alldin at Lohor- 
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gong, and meeting with the Pindarrees, 
routed 5000 of them with a force of 190 
men. The horses of the gallant detach- 
ment were mounted for twenty-three 
hours, during which they marched forty- 
five miles; “an exertion,” it was re- 
marked in the General Orders of the 
Commander-in-chief, “ continued for 45 
miles at this.season (April), is a proof of 
both ardour and patience, but to be ap- 
preciated by the lamented event of its 
having actually caused the death of that 
most valuable officer, Captain Howarth.” 

Shortly after, on account of the ab- 
sence of Major W. Elliot, C.B., Capt. 
Ridge was ordered to Kietah, to take the 
command of the regiment. In August 
following he joined the force of Major- 
Gen. Sir D. Marshall, and afterwards 
that of Major-Gen. T. Brown, whom 
he assisted when storming the town of 
Jawud, Jan. 29, 1818, by commanding 
the simultaneous attack on the enemy’s 
camp, which he quickly carried, “ though 
defended by cannon, and the approach to 
it presented great natural difficulties and 
impediments on all sides.” 

In May 1818, after the campaign was 
terminated, the 4th regiment marched 
into cantonments at Muttra, where it re- 
mained until the end of 1819, when it 
marched to Neemuch, in Central India. 
Capt. Ridge was promoted to the rank 
of Major in July 1819. 

In Sept. 1820 the regiment was called 
into the field to put down the refractory 
Rajah, Kishor Sing, who had assembled 
a large force in Horrowtee. The com- 
manding officer, Lt.-Col. W. G. Max- 
well, attacked the Rajah’s position, Oct. 
1, 1821; and on his immediately retir- 
ing, Major Ridge was ordered to pursue 
them with two squadrons. He soon came 
up to a body of 500 or 600 horse, under 
the Maharoo in person; and, baving 
immediately formed, charged with the 
greatest promptitude. In this affair he 
lost two brave young officers, and was 
himself severely wounded on the head by 
a sabre. 

Having never been absent from his 
corps when it was employed on any kind 
of service, from his first joining it in 
1798, Major Ridge was at length obliged, 
by the failure of his health, to return to 
England, where he arrived in Jan. 1823; 
and retired from the service Nov. 3, 
1824. He was rewarded with the insig- 
nia of a Companion of the Bath. 

Rocer Perriwarp, Esa. 

July 30. At Trafford Park, Lanca- 
shire, aged 78, Roger Pettiward, esq. of 
Finborough Hall, Suffolk, F.R.S. and 
PS. A. 

The family of Pettiward enjoyed an 
estate at Putney for a length of time un- 
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usual so near the Metropolis. It was 
acquired by the marriage of John Petti- 
ward, esq. with Sarah, daughter and heir 
of Henry White, esq. who was appointed 
High Sheriff of the county of Surrey by 
the Parliament in 1653. The Petti- 
wards, however, appear to have taken the 
opposite side of politics, as Roger Petti- 
ward, esq. of Putney, was nominated one 
of the intended Knights of the Royal 
Oak. Roger Mortlock, D.D. the father 
of the gentleman now deceased, took the 
name of Pettiward in 1749, by Act of 
Parliament, 23 Geo. II. cap. 37; and 
married on the 10th of March, the same 
year, Miss Douglas Sandwell. He died 
at Putney, March 10, I780; and his wi- 
dow at the same place, June 12, 1810, 
aged &6. 

Mr. Pettiward was originally a partner 
in the respectable firm of Wright and 
Gill, wholesale stationers, Abchurch-lane, 
but continued in business only a few 
years. He was elected a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1788. He 
served the office of Sheriff of Suffolk 
in 1811; and was Master of the Station- 
ers’ Company in 1831-2. He married, 
May 1, 1800, Jane-Seymour, daughter of 
Francis Colman, esq. of Hillersdon, in 
Devonshire. 





Goprrey Hicains, Esa. F.8.A. 


dug.9. Aged 62, Godfrey Higgins, 
esq. F.S.A. of Skellow Grange, near 
Doncaster, and a magistrate for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. 

Mr. Higgins was the grandson of Ri- 
chard Higgins, of York, by Anne Copley, 
sister and sole heir of blood to the ancient 
family of Copley, of Wadworth, and af- 
terwards of Sprotborough; from which 
he derived his Christian name of God- 
frey. He was the only son of Godfrey 
Higgins, esq. who purchased Skellow 
Grange, by Christiana Matterson; and 
succeeded his father in his estates, shortly 
after coming of age, May 23, 1794. 

Mr. Higgins was the author of the fol- 
lowing works : 

“ A Letter to Earl Fitzwilliam on the 
abuses of the York Lunatic Asylum, 
1814,” 8vo. 

A second Tract on the same subject, 
together with the Report of a Committee 
of the House of Commons. 

A Letter to the House of’ Commons, 
written at Geneva, immediately on the 
passing of Mr. Peel’s Bill for the restor- 
ation of a Metallic Currency, in which 
the difficulties of carrying that measure 
into effect were pointed out. 

An Address to the Houses of Lords 
and Commons on the Corn Laws, in 
which, together with a concluding pamph- 
let, published in No. LILI. of the Pamph- 
leteer, the leading doctrines of the new 
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school of Political Economy are contre 
verted. 

Hore Sabbatice ; in which the Chris- 
tian Sabbath, on the Sunday, is shown to 
be a human not a divine institution,—a 
festival, not a day of humiliation,—to be 
kept by all consistent Christians with joy 
and gladness, like Christmas Day and 
Easter Sunday, and not like Ash Wed- 
nesday or Good Friday. 

“©The Celtic Druids, 1827,” 4to. re- 
viewed at length in our vol. xcvil. ii. 151, 
347. 

«“ Mohamed; or, the Illustrious. An 
Apology for the Life and Character of 
the celebrated Prophet of Arabia, 1829,” 
8vo. An able refutation of some of the 
extraordinary opinions promulgated in 
this work, was written by Edward Up- 
ham, esq. the author of “ The History 
of Budhism,” and inserted in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for January 1830. Mr, 
Higgins made a brief reply in the follow- 
ing month; and Mr. Upham rejoined in 
March. 

The Rev. Joseph Hunter, in his His- 
tory of South Yorkshire, when describ- 
ing Skellow, thus notices its owner : 

«“ Skellow Grange will be remarked 
hereafter as the house in which Mr. Hig- 
gins followed those trains of thought 
which led to the production of his work 
entitled ‘ Celtic Druids,’ and of a still 
more profound work, now nearly com- 
pleted, to which he proposes to give the 
title of * Anacalypsis, or an attempt to 
draw aside the Saitic Veil of Isis.’ In 
both these works he descends into the 
very depths of antiquity, the times long 
before the commencement of written his- 
tory, and when the only traces of hu- 
man existence are certain rude and mighty 
works, gigantic pillars, wide circles, edi- 
fices uncemented, and, more elaborate 
than the rest, the Pyramids. In the 
‘ Celtic Druids’ we have a most valuable 
collection of prints, exhibiting many of 
these remains; and we have also the part 
of his great system in which the British 
nation is more particularly interested ; for 
he regards the Druids and our druidical 
system as a fragment of a mighty sove- 
reignty of priests, and as a relic of that 
state of high civilization which he sup- 
poses to have existed in the earliest ages 
of society, when there was one great em- 
pire reaching from the eastern to the 
western ocean, the seat of government 
being in north India, from about the 35th 
to the 45th degree of latitude. These 
are researches which make the antiqui- 
ties of such a work as this but mere mo- 
dern inventions, and the inquiries after 
manors and churches but matters of less 
than insiguificancy. Still there is a sta- 
bility when we feel’ that we are proceed- 
ing by the light of the written contempy- 
rancous record, which may compensate for 
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the nearness and the narrowness of our 
view. 

« The active mind of Mr. Higgins has 
also been directed upon objects of great 
local utility. In the exercise of his ma- 
gisterial duties he became acquainted with 
what was the state of the Asylum at York 
for the reception of Lunatics ; and to his 
persevering exertions it chiefly is owing 
that a great reform was accomplished in 
that establishment. This led him to 
other views of the possibility of improv- 
ing the condition of such unfortunate per- 
sons in a lower rank of life, and to him 
is principally to be attributed the erection 
of the House for the Panper Lunatics of 
the West Riding, erected near to the town 
of Wakefield, where, under the very able 
superintendence of Dr. Ellis, every ex- 
pectation from it has been fully satisfied.” 

The second important work mentioned 
by Mr. Hunter, Mr. Higgins had not 
completed at the period of his death. 

His opinions, both in religion and po- 
litics, were levelling and destructive; but 
his personal manners were mild and cour- 
teous. He was accustomed to spend a 
portion of every year in the metropolis, 
where he had a town house, and was a 
frequent attendant at the several scien- 
tific societies and literary circles. 

Mr. Higgins married, in 1800, Jane, 
daughter and heiress of Richard Thorpe, 
esq. and by that lady, who died at Bath, 
May 18, 1822, had one son, the present 
Godfrey Higgins, esq. of Skellow Grange; 
and two daughters: Jane, married to 
Lieut.-Gen. Matthew Sharpe, of Had- 
dam Castle in Northumberland; and 
Charlotte, who died unmarried at Ver- 
sailles. 





Mrs. Hannan More. 

Sept. 7. At her residence in Windsor- 
terrace, Clifton, in the 88th year of her 
age, Mrs. Hannah More. 

This deservedly celebrated lady was 
born in 1744, at Stapleton in Gloucester- 
shire. She was one of the five daughters 
of a schoolmaster, who at the time of her 
birth kept the charity school at the Fish- 
ponds, Stapleton, and afterwards had a 
private school at Bristol. His means 
were not sufficiently ample to give his 
children many of the advantages of edu- 
cation; but this deficiency was supplied 
by their own talents and perseverance ; 
and the literary abilities of Hannali having 
been made known to some of the neigh- 
bouring gentry, a subscription was formed 
for establishing her and her sisters in a 
school of their own. 

Her first publication, “ The Search 
after Happiness, a pastoral drama,” was 
written when the authoress was eighteen 
years of age, although not published un- 
til 1773, when it was dedicated to Mrs. 
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Gwatkin *, of Cornwall, through whose 
means the Misses More had obtained 
many pupils from that county and Devon. 
shire. Another of their warmest friends 
was the Rey. Sir James Stonhouse, Bart. 
who was a very popular preacher at Bath 
Abbey church, The establishment proved 
eminently successful, and for a long series 
of years stood foremost among the female 
schools in the West of England. 

Miss More’s next production was 
“ The Inflexible Captive, a Tragedy,” 
printed in 8vo, 1774. It was founded 
on the story of Regulus, and was acted 
one night at Bath. In the same year 
she published “ Sir Eldred of the Bower, 
and the Bleeding Rock, two Poetical 
Tales.” 

Through the means of Sir James Ston- 
house, she was now introduced to Mr. 
Garrick, and her intimacy is marked by 
an * Ode to Dragon, Mr. Garrick’s 
house dog,” which was printed in 4to, 
1777. Her Tragedy of Percy, which was 
her next and best approved dramatic 
work, was brought forward at Covent 
Garden. In an advertisement to the 
printed copics, published in 1778, the 
authoress acknowledged that some of its 
early parts were suggested by the French 
drama of Raoul de Coucy. 

Her last Tragedy, “ The Fatal‘ False- 
hood,” was produced in 1779, but acted for 
only three nights at Covent Garden. 
Shortly after, her opinions on public thea- 
tres underwent a change; and, as she has 
herself stated in the preface to the third 
volume of her works, “ she did not con- 
sider the stage, in its present state, as be- 
coming the appearance or countenance 
of a Christian; on which account she 
thought proper to renounce her dramatic 
productions, in any other light than as 
mere poems.” It may be added, that her 
wishes have been fulfilled, for whilst the 
success of her acted plays was very li- 
mited, few dramatic writers have been 
more successful in obtaining readers ; 
her Sacred Dramas, which were first pub. 
lished in 1782-(with Sensibility, a Poeti- 
cal Epistle), having always obtained a 
numerous sale, particularly as a book for 
schools. The titles of these dramas are 
Moses in the Bulrushes, David and Go- 
liah, Belshazzar, and Daniel. 

In 1785 Miss More wrote a Biogra- 
phical Preface to the Poems of Ann 
Yearsley, the Milkwoman, a person by 
whom she was subsequently treated with 
singular ingratitude, and which led to 





* Mother of R. Lovel Gwatkin, esq. 
of Killiow near Truro, who married 
Miss Palmer, niece to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and sister to the Marchioness of 
Thomond. See Polwhele’s Traditions 
and Recollections, p. 664, 
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some bitter satirical attacks ; a collection 
of the controversy on which would form 
an octavo volume. In 1786 she pub- 
lished “ Florio, a tale for fine gentlemen 
and fine ladies; and The Bas Bleu, or 
Conversation, two Poems; ” and in 1786, 
« Slavery, a poem.” 

Her first prose publication was 
“ Thoughts on the importance of the 
Manners of the Great to General Society,” 
printed in 1788; and followed in 1791 
by her “ Estimate of the Religion of the 
Fashionable World,” both of which at- 
tracted considerable attention. 

About the same time she wrote a series 
of cheap “ Tales for the Common Peo- 
ple,” one of the most popular of which 
was “ ‘The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain.” 
In 1793 she published ‘ Village Poli- 
tics,” in 12mo; and after retiring about 
this period from the school at Bristol to a 
residence at Mendip, she actively em- 
ployed herself in establishing schools in 
that rude mining district. In 1793 she 
also published, “ Remarks on the Speech 
of M. du Pont in the National Conven- 
tion, on Religion and Education.” In 
1799 appeared her ‘ Strictures on the 
modern system of Female Education; ” 
a work which so greatly confirmed her 
already high character as a preceptress, 
that, when the education of the Princess 


Charlotte of Wales became a subject of 


serious attention, ber advice and assistance 
was requested by Queen Charlotte. It 
is said that Bishop Porteus strenuously 
wished thatthe Princess’s education should 
be entrusted to Mrs. More; but that, 
when the latter required that the entire 
direction of her Royal Highness’s studies 
should be given to her charge, this was 
thought by those in power to be too 
great a confidence. They were willing to 
engage her in a subordinate capacity; but 
this she declined, and so the negociation 
ended. Her ideas on the subject were 
afterwards given to the world under the 
title of “ Hints towards forming the Cha- 
racter of a young Princess,” two vols. 
8vo, 1805. 

In 1809 appeared, in two volumes oc- 
tavo, her “ Ceelebs in sedrch of a Wife; 
comprehending Observations on Domes- 
tic Habits and Manners, Religion and 
Morals ;” and, although among her nu- 
merous works several may be more va- 
luable, none was more popular. The 
title was attractive, and the subject cap- 
tivating, especially to young persons; and 
it was seasoned throughout with a happy 
vein of sarcasm, which enlivened the con- 
veyance of its graver morals. There 
were no less than ten editions in the 
course of one year. 

Her subsequent productions were: 
Practical Piety; or the influence of the 


Religion of the heart on the conduct of 


Life, two vols. 1811; Christian Morals, 
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two vols. 1812; Essay on the Character 
and Writings of St. Paul, two vols. 
1815; and, Moral Sketches of prevailing 
Opinions and Manners, Foreign and Do- 
mestic, with reflections on Prayer. ‘The 
collection of her Works is comprised in 
eleven volumes octavo. 

About 18.. Mrs. More took up her 
residence at Barley Wood in the parish of 
Wrington, Somersetshire, a spot which 
she greatly embellished by her taste. 
When, however, she had for many years 
been confined to her room, she at length 
determined to remove to Clifton, and 
about 1828 sold Barley Wood. The fol- 
lowing letter, which was first published by 
Mr. Jerdan in Fisher's National Portrait 
Gallery, was written bya visitant of Bar- 
ley Wood during the winter before Mrs. 
More quitted it: 

** Before we came in sight of the little 
town of Wrington, we entered an avenue 
thickly bordered with luxuriant ever- 
greens, which led directly to the cottage 
of Barley Wood. As we drew nearer to 
the dwelling, a thick hedge of roses, jes- 
samine, woodbine, and clematis, fringed 
the smooth and sloping lawn on one side; 
on the other, laurel and laurestinus were 
in full and beautiful verdure: from the 
shrubbery, the ground ascends, and is well 
wooded by flowing larch, dark cypress, 
spreading chesnut, and some lordly forest 
trees. Amid this melange, rustic seats 
and temples occasionally peep forth; and 
two monuments are particularly conspi- 
cuous—the one to the memory of Por- 
teus, the other to the memory of Locke. 
As the latter was an inhabitant of Wring- 
ton, Hannah More, with her usual good 
taste, erected the memorial within sight 
of his native village. 

«“ T was much struck by the air of af- 
fectionate kindness with which the old 
lady welcomed me to Barley Wood; there 
was something of courtliness about it, at 
the same time the courtliness of the vielle 
cour, which one reads of, but so seldom 
meets. Her dress was of light green Ve- 
netian silk; a yellow, richly embroidered 
crape shawl enveloped her shoulders; and 
a pretty net cap, tied under her chin with 
white satin riband, completed the cos- 
tume. Her figure is singularly petite, but 
to have any idea of the expression of her 
countenance, you must imagine the small 
withered face of a woman in her 87th 
year; and, imagine also (shaded, but not 
obscured, by long and pertectly white eye- 
lashes) eyes dark, brilliant, flashing, and 
penetrating ; sparkling from object to ob- 
ject, with all the fire and energy of youth, 
and smiling welcome on all around. 

** When I first entered the room, Lady 
S and her family were there; 
they soon prepared to depart, but the 
youngest boy, a fine little fellow of six, 
looked anxiously in Mrs, More’s face, 
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after she had kissed him, and his mamma 
said, ‘ You will not forget Mrs. Hannah, 
my dear,’—he shook his head. ‘ Do not 
forget me, my dear child,’ said the kind 
old lady, assuming a playful manner—‘ but 
they say your sex is naturally capricious ; 
there, I will give you another kiss, keep 
it for my suke, and when you are a man, 
remember Hannah More.’ ‘J wiil) he 
replied, ‘ remember that you loved chitl- 
dren.’ It was a beautiful compliment. 

« After a good deal of conversation on 
indifferent topics, she commenced show- 
ing us her curiosities, which are numerous 
and peculiar: gods, given up by the South 
Sea Islanders to our missionaries—frag- 
ments of Oriental manuscripts—a choice, 
but not numerous, collection of books, 
chiefly in Italian, English, and French 
(for she speaks all those languages with 
equal fluency), and, above all, a large col- 
lection of autographs, containing her 
correspondence with Garrick, Johnson, 
Burke, Reynolds, Porteus; and manu- 
scripts also in the hand-writing of Lord 
Chesterfield, Chatterton, Addison, Swift, 
Atterbury, Sir R. Steele, &c. &c.: one 
that particularly interested me, was a let- 
ter from the little Prince Edward to our 
Queen Elizabeth, written in French. 

“ ¢ Twill now,’ she said, ‘ show you 
some monuments of the days of my 
wickedness ;’ and she produced a play-bill, 
where ‘ Miss More’s New Tragedy of 
Percy’ was announced, exactly fifty-two 
years ago! She looked to me, at that 
moment, as a resurrection from the dead 
—more particularly when she added, 
‘ Johnson, Burke, Garrick, Reynolds, 
Porteus—all— all the associates of my 
youth, are gone; nor is there one amongst 
them, whom I delight in praising more 
than David Garrick. In his house I made 
my entrance into life; and a better con- 
ducted house I never saw. I never could 
agree in the latter part of the sentiment, 

On the stage be was natural, simple. affecting, 

It was only that when he was off he was acting ; 
and only regret, that this species of acting 
is not more practised by the world at 
large. Ihave never been to a play since 
his death—I could not bear it.’ She told 
me that it was nine years since she was 
down stairs ; ‘ but I am like Alexander 
Selkirk,’ she added, laughing, ‘monarch 
of all I survey—every tree on this little 
domain was planted by my own hands, or 
under my special direction.’ I bade her 
adieu with regret; for I never had the 
good fortune to meet with so perfect a 
relic of a well-spent life. The spirit 
within was as warm and cheerful as if 
the blood of eighteen, instead of eighty, 
circulated in her veins. She is, indeed, a 
woman who has lived to good purpose.” 

Few persons have enjoyed a higher de- 
gree of public esteem and veneration than 
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Mrs. Hannah More. Early in life she 
attracted general notice by a brilliant dis- 
play of literary talent, and was honoured 
with the intimate acquaintance of many 
highly eminent individuals, who equally 
appreciated her amiable qualities and her 
superior intellect. But, under a deep 
conviction that to live to the glory of 
God, and to the good of our fellow-crea- 
tures, is the great object of human exist- 
ence, and the only one which can bring 
peace at the last. she quitted in the prime 
of her days the bright circles of fashion 
and literature, and devoted herself to a 
life of active Christian benevolence, and 
to the composition of various works, hav- 
ing for their object the religious improve- 
ment of mankind. Her practical conduct 
beautituwlly exemplified the moral energy 
of her Christian principles. She was the 
delight of a widely extended sphere of 
friends, whom she charmed by her mental 
powers, edified by her example, and knit 
closely to her in affection by the warmth 
and constancy of her friendship. She 
lived and walked in an atmosphere of 
love, and it was her delight to do good; 
the poor fur many miles round her felt 
the influence of her unceasing benevolence, 
and her numerous schools attested her 
zeal for the improvement and edification 
of the rising generation. In these works 
of faith and charity she was aided for a 
long course of years by the concurring 
efforts of four sisters who lived with her, 
who regarded her with mingled feelings 
of admiration and affection, and towards 
whom her conduct was ever marked by 
the kindest and most endearing consider- 
ation. Mrs. Hannah More’s last illness 
was accompanied by feverish delirium ; 
but the blessed influence of Christian 
habits was strikingly exemplified, even 
under the decay of extreme old age and 
its attendant consequences. When a 
gleam of reason occasionally returned, she 
broke forth into earnest prayer and de- 
vout ejaculation, and invariably met the 
affectionate attentions of the friends who 
sedulously watched over her sick-bed, by 
unceasing and most expressive returns of 
grateful love. In one of these lucid in- 
tervals, she exclaimed, ‘“¢ I not only be- 
lieve, but I KNow, that my Redeemer 
liveth.” Sometimes she said, “ I am 
going home,” and called upon her favourite 
sister, Patty, to receive her, “ Patty, 
Patty, I am coming.” 

The remains of Mrs. Hannah More 
were removed for interment with those 
of her sisters, in Wrington church-yard. 
She wished her funeral should be de- 
void of public paraphernalia; but in its 
stead suits of mourning to be given to 15 
poor old men of her acquaintance. On 
passing through Bristol all the bells of 
the churches tolled; at the entrance of 
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her native parish the scene was imposing. 
About a mile from Wrington all the gen- 
tlemen of the neighbourhood met the pro- 
cession, and for the last half mile the road 
on either side was lined with villagers, 
chiefly in black, scarcely one without a 
riband. Atthe entrance of the village, 
charity children, amounting to more than 
200, with a great number of the clergy in 
their gowns, headed the procession. Her 
remains lie near the grave of Locke. 
Mrs. More is said to have realized up- 
wards of 30,0007. by her writings. Her 
charitable bequests amount to upwards of 
10,0002. and are as follow: To the Bristol 
Infirmary, 1,000/.— Anti-Slavery Society, 
5007.—London Poor Pious Clergy, 500/.— 
London Clerical Education Society, 1002, 
—Moravian Missionary Society, 200/.; to 
be partly applied towards the schools or 
stations at Greenckloof, Gnadenthal, and 
other Moravian Settlements at the Cape 
of Good Hope.— Welch College, 400/.— 
Bristol Clerical Education Society, 1002 
— Hibernian Society, 200/.— Reformation 
Society, 200/.—Irish Religious Tract and 
Book Society, and Irish Scripture Readers’ 
Society 1502 each—Burman Mission, and 
Society for the Conversion of the Jews, 
2001. each.— For Printing the Scriptures 
at Serampore, to the Baptist Missionary 
Society, London Seaman’s Bible Society, 
British Seaman’s Bible Society, the Li- 
verpool Seaman’s Bible Society, Lon- 
don Missionary Society, and Society for 
Printing the Hebrew Scriptures, 100/. 
each.— To the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, 1,000/. All the foregoing lega- 
cies are 3 per Cent. Consols; the follow- 
ing are in sterling money: To the Church 
Missionary Society, 1,000/.; 3002. of 
which to be applied towards the Mission 
among the Syrian Christians at Travan- 
core, near Madras.x—To the Society for 
Educating Clergymen’s Daughters, by 
the Rev. Carus Wilson, 200/.—For the 
Diocese of Ohio, 200/.—To the Trustees 
ot the New Church at Mangotsfield, 1502. 
— To and for the purposes, Societies, and 
Institutions, aftermentioned, viz. For the 
Bristol Strangers’ Friend Society, Bristol 
Society for the Relief of Small Debtors, 
Bristol Penitentiary, Bristol Orphan Asy- 
lum, Bristol Philosophical Institution, 
London Strangers’ Friend Society, Com- 
missioners of Foreign Missions in Ame- 
rica, School at Ceylon called Barley Wood, 
Newfoundland Schools, Distressed Vau- 
dois, Clifton Dispensary, Bristol District 
for Visiting the Poor, Irish Society, and 
Sailors’ Home Society, 1002. each.—To 
the purposes, societies, and institutions 
following, viz.: Christian Knowledge 
Society, Bristol Misericordia Society, 
Bristol Samaritan Society, Bristol Tem- 
ple Infant School, Prayer-Book and Ho- 
mily Society, London Lock Hospital, 
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London Refuge for the Destitute, Gaelic 
School, Society for Female Schools in 
India, Keynsham School, Cheddar School, 
for Books for Ohio, Bristol and Clifton 
Female Anti-Slavery Soeiety, Cliften 
Lying-in Charity, Clifton Infant School, 
Clifton National School, Clifton Female 
Hibernian Society, Temple Poor, and 
for pews in Temple Church, 50/. each.— 
To the Bristol Harmonia and Edinburgh 
Sabbath Schools, 19 guineas each.—Ship- 
ham Female Club, 50/.—Cheddar Fe- 
male Club, 19 guineas.—Poor Printers’ 
Fund, 19 guineas. — For the Shipham 
Poor 50/.—To the Ministers of Wring- 
ton and Cheddar, for their respective 
Poor, 19 guineas each.— Minister of Nail- 
sea, for the Poor, 5 —To my Old Pen- 
sioners at Wrington, ]/. each —To the 
Kildare-place School Society, Dublin, 
1002. sterling, and 200/. three per cent.— 
The whole of her residuary estate, which 
it is expected will amount to a consider- 
able sum, to the New Church, in the 
Out-parish of St. Philip, Bristol. 

There are upwards of 200 legacies in 
the will, amounting to 27,5002 The 
Probate has been taken at under 30,0002. 

Mrs. Martha More, who died about 15 
years since, bequeathed the following 
sums, payable on the death of her sister : 
To the Bristol Infirmary, 1000/.—Bible 
Society, 1000/—Bath Hospital 1002— 
Taunton Infirmary, 100/.—Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, and Society for the Con- 
version of the Jews, 502 each—To Za- 
chary Macaulay, Esq. to be disposed of 
at his discretion for the service of Africa, 
5001.—To the Bristol Clerical Society, 
the amount of stock reserved for the pay- 
ment of a lapsed annuity of 30/.—Bristol 
Orphan Society, Blind Asylum, Peni- 
tentiary, and Poor Man’s Friend Society, 
the amount of stock reserved for an an- 
nuity of 30/. to be payable on the death 
of the annuitant.—To be disposed of in 
charities, omitted to be named by the tes- 
tatrix, but which is intended to be appro- 
priated by the executors, the amount of 
stock reserved for the payment of lapsed 
annuities of 40/. and 20.—To Bishop of 
St. David’s (now Bishop of Salisbury) 
for his charities, 200/.— To each of the 
Female Clubs of Cheddar and Shipham, 
25l.—To the Moravian Missionary So- 
ciety, 1007.—To the Rev. Mr. Berkin, 
for the Church in the Forest of Dean, 
1007.—To the London Poor Clergy So- 
ciety, 1002. 

A portrait of Mrs. Hannah More, by 
H. W. Pickersgill, R.A. was published 
in 1831 in Fisher’s National Portrait Gal- 
lery, engraved by W. Finden; and an- 
other engraving from the same picture, 
was published in the Imperial Magazine 
for January last. It is also engraved fox 
one of her works. 














Tue Rev. Tuomas Jervis. 

Aug. 31. At his house in Brompton 
Grove, the Rev. Thomas Jervis. 

“ Erat in illo viro comitate condita gravitas; 
mec senectus mores mutaverat.” ‘ Est enim 
quiete et pure atque elegantcr act etatis pla- 
cida ac lenis senectus.” 

The subject of this notice, to whom 
Cicero’s description of a green and vir- 
tuous old age was strikingly applicable, 
was born on the 13th of January, O. S. 
1748. On completing the term of his 
education at the academy at Hoxton, he 
was in 1770 chosen to the important office 
of classical and mathematical tutor to the 
dissenting academy at Exeter. About 
the same time he was also elected minis- 
ter of the congregation at Lympston, and 
soon afterwards joint minister at Lymp- 
ston and Topsham with the Rev. J. 
Bartlett. 

In 1772 an application from the Earl 
of Shelburne, afterwards first Marquis 
of Lansdowne, induced Mr. Jervis to re- 
sign his charges in Devonshire, and to 
remove, in October of that year, to Bo- 
wood, to undertake the education of the 
two sons of that nobleman by his first 
marriage. Here he remained in the en- 
joyment of highly cultivated society, 
greatly respected, in the faithful discharge 
of his important trust, during a period of 
eleven years; and continued to be ho- 
noured with the kind attention and friend- 
ship of the Marquis until the time of that 
nobleman’s decease. Lord Fitzmaurice, 
the elder of his pupils, completed his 
education for the university under his 
instruction. The younger, the Hon. 
William Granville Petty, died at an early 
age, to the deep regret of all who knew 
him. According to the testimony of Dr. 
Priestley, then librarian to the Marquis, 
and resident in the neighbourhood, this 
noble youth had “ made attainments in 
piety and knowledge beyond any thing he 
had observed in life;” a circumstance 
which may also be considered as an evi- 
dence of the knowledge and piety of his 
instructor. 

In 1783, on the completion of this en- 
gagement, Mr. Jervis accepted the ap- 
pointment of minister of the Presbyte- 
rian congregation at St. Thomas’s, in the 
Borough of Southwark, which he re- 
tained until the death of Dr. Kippis in 
1795, to whom he was chosen immediate 
suecessor, as minister at Prince's Street 
Chapel, Westminster, since removed in 
consequence of the local improvements. 
In 1808 he quitted the metropolis in con- 
sequence of receiving an unanimous invi- 
tation to succeed his friend the Rev. 
William Wood, as pastor of the highly 
respectable congregation at Mill Hill 
Chapel in Leeds. He resigned his con- 
nection with this society in 1818, and 
never afterwards engaged in any stated 
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ministerial duties ; although he continued 
cecasionally, for several years, to assist 
his friends in the services of the pulpit. 
He preserved to the last, in a very re- 
markable degree, the vigour, energy, and 
cheerfulness of his mind, with few and 
slight interruptions to his bodily health. 

He married Frances-Mary, daughter of 
the late Rev. Dr. Disney, of the Hyde in 
Essex, his intimate friend, and near whom 
his remains now repose, in the adjacent 
churchyard of Fryerning. 

Mr. Jervis was himself so peculiarly 
happy in delineating the characters of his 
deceased friends, as is testified by his 
numerous contributions, signed with his 
initials, to the Gentleman’s Magazine and 
the Monthly Repository, and his funeral 
sermons, many of which have been pub- 
lished, that the writer of this article is 
especially anxious, in a few words, to do 
similar justice to the distinguishing fea- 
tures of his own. 

Notwithstanding the habitual tranquil- 
lity of his mind, Mr. Jervis’s attachment 
to the cause of civil and religious free- 
dom was ardent and unshaken, and his 
devotional feelings were of the most ani- 
mated description, as appears from the 
hymns he contributed to the collection 
which bears his name, in conjunction with 
those of his friends Kippis, Rees, and 
Morgan. It is probable this sketch will 
meet the eye of many to whom he was 
well known, more particularly in the north 
and in the west of England, who will 
bear the tribute of a sigh to the warmth, 
the sincerity, and the fidelity of his 
friendships. His affectionate attention to 
the instruction of the poor is warmly 
testified by the members of his congrega- 
tion at Leeds; while his discourses were 
remarkably calculated to interest and im- 
press the higher classes, as coming from 
one who carried a pure and high tone of 
morality into the social circle of the culti- 
vated and polite, and rendered virtue at- 
tractive by the charms of mildness and 
urbanity. With him, to use an expres- 
sion of his own, “courtesy was the law 
of social life.” By example as well as by 
precept, he recommended and illustrated 
the “ moral beauty of virtue.” * 

His printed discourses possess a gene- 
ral correctness, an even and sustained ex- 
cellence, together with an application, 
sometimes remarkably felicitous, of the 
stores which a taste for classical litera- 
ture furnishes,+ and which well adapt 
them to excite the attention of the culti- 
vated classes of the community. While 
their appeals to the common feelings of 
our nature, and the absence of all dis- 





* See Sermons 15 and 17 in a volume 
published in 1811. 

+ © Qui sermo! que precepta! quanta 
notitia antiquitatis ! 
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guise of the religious sentiments of the 
author, without, however, entering into 
controversial discussions, relieve him 
from the imputation of preaching to the 
rich another gospel than that which will 
console the griefs and restrain the vices of 
the poor. It is interesting now to notice 
that in an Ordination Sermon at Exeter, 
in the year 1785, he speaks with the same 
earnestness as he was wont to do to the 
end of his days, of the resurrection from 
the dead, and a happy restoration to im- 
mortal life—as the main topic of Chris- 
tian instruction, as that in which all the 
blessings comprised in the divine favour 
and forgiveness may be summed up. 
“ Without this assurance,” he observes, 
*« how limited had still been our views! 
how destitute our present condition! how 
rugged the path of life! how uneasy the 
bed of death! how dreary the recesses of 
the grave! But looking for the blessed 
hope of a resurrection, the face of nature 
is no longer gloomy and dejected; every 
object around us assumes a cheerful and 
animated appearance. Our hearts are 
elevated with wonder and delight, and 
inspired with the most sublime and ardent 
hopes !”—p. 23. To this subject several 
of Mr. Jervis’s hymns, which will long be 
remembered and sung in the dissenting 
churches, tenderly and beautifully advert. 
It cannot be too much to presume that 
this hope, revealed through the gospel of 
Christ, and wrought into the temper of 
his soul, contributed to that lengthened 
enjoyment of health, cheerfulness, and in- 
tellectual vigour, which were so remark- 
ably his portion, and were so strikingly 
evinced in a pamphlet written in 1831, in 
reply to the Rev. Mr. Warner’s traditional 
but unfounded tale of a supernatural ap- 
pearance of Mr. Petty after his deeth. 
The animation and clearness of refutation, 
the aptness of quotation and illustration 
herein manifested, the warmth of affec- 
tion towards his deceased pupil, cut off in 
the flower of youth and promise, which 
this occasion called forth in all its fresh- 
ness, place its author among the privileged 
few who, after a long bright course, hand 
down the torch of life, “ vitie lampada 
tradunt,” instinct and glowing with all its 
sacred fires. G. K, 





A. H. Hawortn, Esa. 

dug. 24, At his residence at Queen’s 
Elm, Chelsea, of spasmodic cholera, 
Adrian Hardy Haworth, Esq. Fellow of 
the Linnzan and Horticultural Societies, 
of the Cesarean Society of Natural: His- 
tory at Moscow *, and of the Société 
Royale d’ Horticulture des Pays Bas. 

Mr. Haworth’s fame as an Entomo- 





_® A fac-simile of the diploma sent to 
him is printed in Faulkner’s History of 
Gen. Mac. October, 1833. 
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logist is scarcely less exalted than as a 
Botanist ; but doubtless his great worth, 
and which will live to the remotest pos- 
terity, is the Lepidoptera Britannica, al- 
ready several times reprinted on the con- 
tinent, and the same remark will apply to 
his principal botanical work, the Synop- 
sis Plantarum Succulentarum, which is 
in fact the vade mecum to all cultivators 
of this interesting tribe of plants, the 
one being as useful and essential to the 
Botanist as the other unquestionably is 
to the British Entomologist. 

Of the private life of this distinguished 
Naturalist, for such he may be truly de- 
signated, having successfully studied all 
branches of Natural History, we. know 
but little except his having constantly 
resided in the bosom of his family, and 
though frequently pressed by the earnest 
solicitations of foreign friends and corre- 
spondents, he could never be induced to 
visit the continent, or in fact to travel 
farther from his usual residence than oc- 
casionally into Yorkshire, his native 
county. He was born at Hull, of an old 
and well-connected family, which had 
been many years engaged in mercantile 
pursuits, and where he was articled toa 
solicitor, but with whom, in consequence 
of death, he did not complete his clerk- 
ship, and was turned over to another 
gentleman; so sedulous was his parent 
that he might be brought up to an honour- 
able profession. 

But no sooner was our young naturalist 
released from the trammels of the law, 
than he at once renounced it for ever, 
and all its splendid chances of success, 
and retired to Cottingham, where he re- 
sided a few years, and then married. At 
this village, in the neighbourhood of his 
native town, he commenced his arduous 
career, at once embracing the sciences of 
entomology, ornithology, and botany.— 
Shortly after this, he changed his resi- 
dence to Little Chelsea, near London, 
where he wrote the Lepidoptera Britan- 
nica, and successfully cultivated all the 
succulent plants at that time known in 
the kingdom, gratuitously and freely ob- 
taining them both from the Royal Gar. 
dens at Kew, and from the most cele- 
brated nurserymen. 

About the year 1812 he resolved to re- 
turn to his favourite town and garden at 
Cottingham, and thither he repaired with 
the greater part of his extensive collection 
of natural history. During bis short stay 
at that place (for he only resided there 
about five years) he was principally instru- 
mental in forming, and arranging systema- 
tically, the Botanical Garden at Hull. 





Chelsea. These foreign honours were 
gratuitous and unexpected, and therefore 
the more gratifying. 
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The neighbourhood of London was, how- 
ever, evidently the field most adapted to 
a mind so ardently endued with the love 
of scientific pursuits ; accordingly he soon 
again bid adieu to his native county, and 
resided till the melancholy day of his 
death at Queen’s Elm, Chelsea. He was 
three times married, and had children by 
each marriage, but none of them have hi- 
therto evinced any particular partiality for 
the pursuits of their father. Mr. Haworth’s 
widow succeeds to the greater part of his 
landed property and to all his personal 
estate and effects, comprising his valuable 
library, with the whole of his extensive 
collection of natural history, for the be- 
nefit of herself and his younger children. 
The eldest son by the first marriage, B. 
Haworth, esq. M.A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and one of his Majesty’s De- 
puty Lieutenants for the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, resides at Rowlston Hall, near 
Hull, to whom devolve the patrimonial 
estates in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. 
This gentleman, though not attached to 
scientilic pursuits, is perhaps not alto- 
gether unknown to the literary world, 
having published a pamphlet on the Poor 
Laws, with an ingenious plan for their 
gradual abolition, 

Mr. Haworth’s elder brother survives 
him, to whose extensive estates, in the 
vicinity of Hull, he was heir presumptive. 
Their mother was the only child and 
heiress of John Booth, esq. many years 
an alderman of Hull, and related to the 
family of Booth, Baron Delamere of Dun- 
ham Massey in Cheshire, now repre- 
sented by the Earl of Stamford and 
Warrington. 

Mr. Haworth’s most important works 
are the following : 

Observations on the Genus Mesem- 
bryanthemum, 8vo. 1794. The first part 
of the Lepidoptera Britannica, 1803; fi- 
nished in the fourth part in 1828, 8vo. 
Miscellanea Naturalia; adjoined to the 
last work, but separately paged. The 
sixth volume of the Botanist’s Reposi- 
tory, 4to. 1803. Synopsis Plantarum 
Succulentarum, 8vo. 1812. Supplemen- 
tum Plantarum Succulentarum,8vo, 1819. 
Narcissorum Revisio; adjoined to the 
last work, but separately paged, 1819. 
Revisiones Plantarum Succulentarum, 
Svo. 1821. Saxifragearum Enumeratio; 
adjoined to the last work, but separately 
paged, 1821. Narcissinearum Monogra- 
phia, royal 8vo. 1832. 

Most of the periodical publications re- 
lative to natural history, were also fa- 
voured -by his contributions, particularly 


the ‘l'ransactions of the Linnean and. Hor- ° 


ticultural Societies, and the Philosophical 
Journal. 





Our Memoirs of’ the late Richard Heber, 
Esq. and Joseph Haslewood, Esq. are una- 
voidably deferred to our neat, 
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The Rev. M. Barnett, Vicar of Cran- 
well and North Willingham, Lincoln- 
shire. Tothe former church he was col- 
lated in 1799 by Dr. Pretyman, then Bp. 
of Lincoln; and to the latter he was pre- 
sented in 1821 by A. Bourcherett, esq. 

The Rev. Joseph Birkett, Vicar of 
Stranton, Durham. He wasof St. John’s 
coll. Camb. B.A. 1777; and was’ pre- 
sented to his living in 1796 by Sir M. W. 
Ridley, Bart. 

The Rey. William Browne, Rector of 
Marlesford, Perpetual Curate of Great 
and Little Glemham, Suffolk, and for 
many years one of the acting Magistrates 
of the Woodbridge division. He was of 
St. John’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1814; was 
presented to Marlesford in 1823 by A. 
Arcedeckue, esq. and to Glembam in 
1826 by D. L. North, esq. 

The Rev. John Cousins, B.A. Preben- 
dary and Rector of Ballycahane, co. Li- 
merick. 

At Templemore, co. Tipperary, aged 
88, the Rev. Harry Meggs Graves, LL.D. 
for forty years of that parish. He was 
the senior Freeman of Limerick, having 
been admitted in 1765. 

The Rev. Nicholas Holme, Rector of 
Rise, Yorkshire, to which he was pre- 
sented in 1782 by the Lord Chancellor. 

The Rev. Arthur Hyde, for upwards 
of twenty years Rector of Killarney and 
Kilcommin, in the patronage of the Earl 
of Kenmore. 

Aged 62, the Rev. William Jennings, 
Vicar of Baydon, Wiltshire, to which he 
was presented in 1823, by Sir Francis 
Burdett, Bart. 

The Rev. H. Jones, Vicar of St. 
Bride’s with Coeckernew, Monmouthsh. 

At Lianwarne, Herefordshire, the Rev. 
Ralph Lockey. He was of Peterhouse, 
Camb, B.A. 1792, as fourth Junior Op- 
time, M.A. 1796 

At Hasfield, Gloucestershire, aged 73, 
the Rev. Saunders William Miller, Rector 
of that parish, He was of Pembroke 
coll. Oxford, M.A. 1810, and was pre- 
sented to his living in 1800 by his own 
family. 

At Gorgate, Norfolk, aged 77, the Rev. 
Thomas Crowe Munnings, Rector of Beet- 
ley with East Bilney. He was formerly 
a Fellow of Sidney Sussex college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 1779, 
as 16th wrang. M.A. 1782; and was in- 
stituted to both his benefices in the latter 
year on his own presentation. 

The Rev. Sampson Owen, Rector of 
Bridell, Pembrokeshire, and Perpetual 
Curate of Llechryd, co. Cardigan. 

At an advanced age, the Rev. John 
Parsons, D.D. Rector of St. John’s, Wap- 
ping. He was formerly Fellow of Bra- 
zenose college, Oxford, where he gradu- 
ated M.A. 1785, B. and D.D. 1800; and 
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by which Society he was presented to his 
living in the latter year. Owing to infir- 
mity, he had not for several years appear- 
ed among his parishioners. 

The Rev. Edward W. Warren, Vicar 
of Kilbonane, co. Cork. 

Aged 63, the Rev. Edward Pye Waters, 
Curate of Overbury, Worcestershire. 

At Streatley, Berkshire, aged 72, the 
Rev. John Wetherell, Lu. D. Vicar of that 
parish, and Chaplain to his Majesty’s pa- 
lace at Kensington. He was for many 
years Domestic Chaplain to the late Duke 
of Kent; and was collated to Streatley 
in 1808 by Dr. Fisher then Bishop of 
Salisbury. 

The Rev. John Wood, Vicar of Sax- 
thorp, Norfolk, and senior Fellow of 
Pembroke college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1803, as 8th Wrangler, 
M.A. 1806. He was presented to Sax- 
thorp by that society in 1825. 

dug. 7. At Havre, the Rev. William 
Butts, tor fifty-five years Rector of Glems- 
ford, Suffolk. He was of Trin. coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1777, as seventh Senior 
Optime, M.A. 1789; and was collated 
to Glemsford in 1788 by Dr. Yorke, then 
Bp. of Ely. The family of Butts, of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, was established by 
Sir William Butts, Physician to King 
Henry VIII. One of his descendants 
was Dr. Robert Butts, Bishop of Nor- 
wich, and afterwards of Ely; whose son, 
the Rev. Wm. Butts, was rector of Long 
Melford, and died in 1788 (see our vol. 
lviii. p. 1128); but we are not aware how 
nearly the clergyman now deceased was 
related to these parties. 

dug. 10. At Cockstead rectory, aged 
75, the Rev. William Beetham, Rector of 
Costock and Keyworth, to which he was 
presented in 1801 by Lord Rancliffe; and 
formerly Vicar of Bunney, Notts. 

dug. 23. Aged 33, the Rev. Edmund 
Wildbore Kirk, Master of the Grammar- 
school at Barrow-upon-Soar, Leicester- 
shire. He was of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, B. A. 1822. 

dug. 25. At Wimeswould, Leicester- 
shire, aged 73, the Rev. John, Ayre, for- 
merly Curate of Whysal and Ruddington. 

Sept. 6. At Pinwell cottage, near 
Atherstone, aged 50, the Rev. Charles 
Boulibee, Rector of Baxterley, Warwick- 
shire, to which he was presented last 
year by the Lord Chancellor. 

Scpt. 10. At Doncaster, aged 73, the 
Rev. Thomas Wilkinson, Rector of Win- 
thorpe. He was of Trinity coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1784, M.A. 1787. 

Sept. 18. At Duloe, Cornwall, aged 
85, the Rey. John Wood, Vicar of that 
parish. He was formerly Fellow of Bal- 
liol coll. Oxford, where he attained the 
degree of M.A. in 1773, and by which 
Society he was presented to the vicarage 
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of Duloe in 1796. (The rectory is like- 
wise in the gift of that Society, and was 
last vacant in 1830.) 

Sept. 20. At Bath, aged 63, the Rev. 
Daniel Sanders, Rector of Lifton, Devon. 
He was of Emanuel coll. Camb. M.A. 
1802, and was presented to his living in 
1801 by A. Harris, esq. é 

Sept. 25. At Tenby, on his 32d birth- 
day, the Rev. Edward George Simcox, of 
Harborne near Birmingham, and a Ma- 
gistrate for Staffordshire. He was the 
only surviving son of George Simcox, 
esq. of the same place, and a magistrate 
for the counties of Stafford and Warwick, 
and was of Wadham coll. Oxford, B.A. 
1822, M.A. 1825. He married Char- 
lotte- Millicent, one of the daughters of 
John Gisborne, esq. of Darley Dale, Der- 
byshire; she died in August 1832, leav- 
ing a son and a daughter, who survive 
their father. 

Sept. 29. At Yaxham, Norfolk, the 
Rev. John Johnson, LL.D. Rector of 
Yaxham with Welborne. He was of 
Caius coll. Camb. LL.B. 1794, LL.D. 
1803; and was presented to his living by 
Mrs. Bodham in 1800. 

Oct. 1. At -Stonehouse, the Rey. 
Robert Cox, Perpetual Curate of East 
Stonehouse, near Plymouth, and Chap- 
lain tothe Marquis of Sligo. He was of 
Queen’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1806, M.A. 
1811; and was appointed to his church 
in 1828, by the Rev. J. Hatchard, the 
present Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, 

Oct. 3. Aged 64, the Rev. Joscph 
Hughes, M.A. of Battersea, Secretary to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Oct. 5. The Rev. Edward Harbin, 
Rector of Kingweston, Somerset, to 
which he was presented in 1827, by W. 
Dickenson, esq. 

Oct. 12. At Kinlet Vicarage, Shrop- 
shire, aged 25, the Rev. George Lionel 
Fraser. He was a member of Peter- 
house, Cambridge. 

Oct. 17. Aged 81, the Rev. William 
Brooks, Rector of St. John’s, Coventry, 
and Head Master of the Free Grammar 
School in that city, and Rector of East 
Farndon, Northamptonshire. He was of 
St. John’s college, Oxford, M.A. 1779, 
B.D. 1784; was presented to St. John’s, 
Coventry, in 1779, by the Mayor and Cor- 
poration; and to East Farndon in 1797 
by his college. 

Oct. 21. At his father’s house, Wor- 
mingford, Essex, the Rev. Rishton Robin- 
son Bailey, B.A. of Sidney Sussex col- 
lege, Cambridge. This promising young 
clergyman had returned scarcely a day 
from the late Ordination at Norwich, be- 
fore he was seized with a fever which ter- 
minated fatally. His manners were sin- 
gularly ingenuous and disinterested, and 
his habits severely temperate and religious. 
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London AND ITs VICINITY. 

July 28. In St. James’s-st. aged 64, 
Lt.-Col. the Hon. Robert Clive, only 
brother to the Earl of Powis. He was 
the youngest child of Robert first Lord 
Clive, the celebrated General in India, 
by Margaret, dau. of Edmund Maske- 
lyne, esq. He was appointed Major in 
the 110th foot, 1794; and Lieut.-Col. in 
the army, Jan. 1, 1800; and was M.P. 
for Ludlow from 1794 to 1807. He was 
not married. 

Lately. At the house of J. R. Soden, 
“. Southgate, aged 76, Mrs. S. Whit- 
ord. 

At Blackheath, aged 76, Rebecca, re- 
lict of T. Leverton, esq. of Bedford-sq. 

George Thomas King, esq. for twenty 
years a Common Councilman forthe Ward 
of Billingsgate. 

dug. 16. In Regent-street, John Ed- 
wardes Vaughan, esq. of Rheola and 
Llanely, Glamorganshire, late M.P. for 
Wells, and formerly for Glamorganshire. 
At the last election for Wells he was an 
unsuccessful candidate. 

Sept. 6. In Connaught-place, aged 67, 
John Trotter, esq. This gentleman was 
very extensively concerned as an army 
agent, and was the founder of our present 
national commigsariat. He was also the 
projector and proprietor of the Bazaar in 
Soho Square; as well as of many other 
ingenious but less successful schemes, one 
of which was an universal language. 

Sept. 18. In Hatton Garden, aged 83, 
John Andree, M.D. 

Sept. 21. James Peter Fallofeild, esq. 
formerly an apothecary in Albemarle-st. 

Jane, wife of the Rev. J. Jennings, 
Rector of St. John’s, Westminster. 

At Nottingham-terrace, the widow of 
Co}. Minto, Roy. Marine Art. 

Sept. 22. Aged 45, Frederick William 
Carter, esq. the much respected Vestry 
Clerk of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. His 
body was interred at Shadwell. 

Sept. 23. In Sackville-st. of cholera, 
the wife of Col. Sir Richard Armstrong. 

At Highbury, aged 89, William Hor- 
ton, esq. a native of Leicester; and Sept. 
25, aged 78, Elizabeth his widow, after a 
union of 56 years. 

Sept. 23. In Dorset-st. Portman-sq., 
aged 78, the widow of O. Banan, esq. 

In Regent’s-park, Thomas Farrer, esq. 
solicitor, of Lincoln’s-inn-fields. : 

Sept. 24. Aged 68, Sarah, widow of 
Mr. Thomas Smith, of Smithfield. 

Sept. 25. At Pentonville, in his fifth 
year, Albert Anthony, and on the 28th, 

in her ninth year, Emma- Mary- Elizabeth, 
only children of the late Anthony Com- 
vell, esq. M.D. of Bombay. 

Sept. 28. In Cockspur-st. in his 30th 
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year, Samuel Adlam Bayntun, esq. M.P. 
for the city of York, and eldest son of 
the Rev. H. Bayntun, of Browfort House, 
Devizes. He was formerly a Lieut. in 
the Ist Life Guards. He first sat for 
York in 1830, and was re-elected in 1831 
and 1832. 

Lately. Of cholera, Joseph Treacher, 
esq. of the firm of Whittaker, Treacher, 
and Co. booksellers, Ave Maria Lane. 

Oct.1. At St. John’s Wood, aged 52, 
Thos. Geo. Kipps, esq. of Great Mary- 
lebone-st. 

At Edmonton, aged 77, Capt. Roper. 

Oct. 2. In Percy-st. Commander Vin- 
cent Newton, R.N. He was made Lieut. 
to the Santa Margaritta 1803, and after- 
wards served in the Hazard sloop on the 
Leeward Islands station. He was ap- 
pointed Commander of the Manly brig on 
the North American station in 1814. 

At Kensington, aged 64, Mrs. Jones, 
late of Eagle House, Brook-green. 

Oct. 3. At Southampton-row, Rus- 
sell-square, aged 73, John Hair, esq. 

At Eaton-place, Francis Rogers Par- 
slow, esq. 

Oct. 4. Mr. James Cawthorn, of the 
British Library, Cockspur-st. 

Oct. 5. At the house of his brother, 
William Collins, esq. R.A. Bayswater, 
Mr. Francis Collins, of Great Marlbo- 
rough-st. 

Oct. 6. Aged 85, John Crowley, sen. 
esq. of Norwood. 

In the Minories, Mr. Thomas Davies, 
surgeon, son of the late John Davies, esq. 
Hentryn, Flintshire, and nephew to the 
late Sir Rowland Stanley, Bart. Hooton, 
Cheshire. 

Oct. 9. In North Audley-st. aged 78, 
Mrs. Elizabeth King, sister of the late 
Nevile King, esq. of Ashby-de-le-Launde, 
Lincolnshire. 

Oct. 16. In Salisbury-st. Strand, aged 
70, Major-Gen. Wm. Binks, late of the 
Woolwich Division of Royal Marines. 
He was appointed 2d Lieut. 1776, Ist 
Lieut. 1778, Capt. 1793, Major in the 
army 1802, in the R. M. 1803, Lt.-Col. 
R. M. 1807, Col. in the army 1807, and 
Maj.-Gen. 1821. 

Oct. 18. In Beaumont-st. Devonshire- 
pl. Louisa- Alexandrina, widow of Lieut.- 
Col. G. Lyon, of 11th dragoons, and mo- 
ther of the late Capt. G. F. Lyon, R.N. 
the celebrated traveller, of whom we gave 
a memoir in our magazine for April last. 

Brps.—Oct, 1. At Ampthill-house, 
the residence of her father Joseph Mor- 
ris, esq. aged 21, Elizabeth-Martha, wife 
of David Powell, esq. of Russell-square. 

Berks.—Sept. 21. Mary-Anne, wife 
of the Rev. N. Dodson, Vicar of Abing- 
don, and daughter of the Rev. C. Wap- 
share, of East Hendred. 

Sept. 27. At East Ilsley, aged 57, 
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Lieut. Charles Hemsted, R.N. Gover- 
nor of Traver’s-college, Windsor. 

Oct. 14. At Speenhamland, aged 84, 
Mrs. Bertie, widow of the Hon. F. Ber- 
tie, brother to the late Earl of Abingdon. 

CamBripGE. — Ang. 5. At Ickleton, 
aged 75, the Hon. Percy-Charles Wynd- 
ham; only surviving brother and next 
heir-presumptive to the Earl of Egre- 
mont. He held the sinecure offices of 
Secretary, Clerk of Courts, and Protho- 
notary of the Common Pleas in Barba- 
does. Having died unmarried, Capt. G. 
F. Wyndham, R.N. son of his youngest 
brother, is now heir presumptive to the 
Earldom. 

Cursuire. — dug. 4. At Chester, 
aged 23, Elizabeth, wife of Brooke Cun- 
liffe, esq. of Erbistock-hall, Denbighshire. 

Oct. 9. By jumping from a gig, Thos. 
Fluitt, esq. of Chesier. 

CornwaLL.—Oct. 9. At his seat at 
Trevethow, in Cornwall, aged 83, Wm. 
Praed, esq. of that place, and of Tyring- 
ham, Bucks. He was the senior partner 
in the London banking-house, and also 
in the Truro and Falmouth banks. 

Dersy.—Sept. 13. At Derby, aged 
73, Francis Fox, esq. M.D. 

Devon.—JZately. Anne, wife of Dr. 
Miller, of Exeter, dau. of Gen. the Rt. 
Hon. Sir George Hewett, Bart. 

Arthur-John Chichester, esq. of Bi- 
shop’s Tawton and Swimbridge. 

Cct. 1, At Devonport, Major Van 
Cortlandt, eldest son of late Col. Van 
Cortlandt. 

Oct. 6. At Exeter, aged 72, Jane, 
widow of Col. Thomas Johnes, M.P. of 
Hafod, well known in the literary world. 
Mrs. Johnes was a lady of considerable 
attainments, and devoted to the study of 
botany. 

At Portledge House, aged 63, Richard 
Pine Coffin, esq. a Justice of the Peace 
for the county. 

Oct.9. At Plymouth, Eliz. widow of 
the late Wm. Cookworthy, esq. 

Oct. 13. At Plymouth, aged 28, 
Thomas, eldest son of the Rev. T. Haw- 
ker, and grandson of the late Rev. Dr. 
Hawker. 

Oct. 17. At Weymouth, Mary-Ka- 
tharine-Newman, wife of William Hun- 
ter Little, esq. of Abergavenny, dau. of 
late Rev. James Rogers, D.D. of Rains- 
combe-house, near Marlborough. 

Dorsev.—Sept. 23. At Henstridge, 
Mr. Thos. Dowding, nephew, and prin- 
cipal assistant, to Mr. John Dowding, 
bookseller, Newgate-street. 

Duruam.—Sept. 17. Aged 57, Wm. 
Sanderson, esq. of Stockton, Solicitor. 

Oct. 8. Aged four months, Henry- 
Foster, son, —and Oct. 10, aged 36, 
Mary, wife of Wm. Mills, esq. of New- 
ton-hall, Durham. 
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Essex.—JZately. Betsey, wife of Chas. 
Preston, ‘esq. of Sewardstone, and! only 
dau. of late Thos. Fowle, esq. of King’s- 
road, Bedford-row. 

Oct. 5. At Hill-hall, aged 53, Sir Thos. 
Smijth, the eighth Bart. of that place. 
He succeeded his father Sir Thomas, 
May 1, 1823; and having died unmarried 
is succeeded by his next brother, now Sir 
John Smijth, a Commander R.N, 

Oct. 15. Aged 70, Elizabeth, wife of 
J. Sewell, of Halsted, Essex. 

Oct. 16. At Moor-hall, Harlow, Thos. 
Perry, esq. of Bryanston-square. 

GLoucEsTeR.—4ug. 29. At Oldbury 
Court, in his 52d year, Lieut.-Col. Jones 
Greme, formerly of the 10th Hussars, 
and to the period of his death Commander 
of the Stapleton Troop of Yeomanry 
Cavalry. f 

Sept. 23. At Clifton, Major J. Camp- 
bell, of E. I. C.’s service. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, the Hon. 
Katherine Newcomen, dau. of the late 
Viscount Newcomen. She was married 
Sept. 19, 1818, to Charles Newcomen, of 
Clonchard, co. Longford, esq. 

Oct. 1. At Lechlade, aged 61, Major 
Samuel Hawkins. 

Hants.—June... At Portsmouth, 
in his 18th year, the Hon. Edw. Bruce, 
of his Majesty’s ship Belvidere, son of 
the Earl of Elgin. 

Aug. 3, At Southsea, Margaret, wife 
of T, F. Waddington, esq. dau. of late 
Rice Jones, esq. of New Hall, Rhuabon. 

Sept. 23. At the Rectory, Abbot’s 
Ann, aged 28, Charlotte- Willis, wife of 
the Hon. and Rev. Samuel Best, and 
youngest dau. of Sir James Burrough. 

Oct. 5. At Soberton, John Williams, 
esq. late Comptroller of the Customs at 
Portsmouth, and during the war Capt. of 
the Custom House Volunteer Artillery. 

Oct. 11. At Southampton, aged 83, 
Mrs. Jane Ramsay, sister-in-law to the 
late Michael Hoy, esq. 

Kent. — July ... At Leybourne 
Grange, aged 12, Caroline-Elizabeth, 6th 
dau. of the late Sir Henry Hawley, Bart. 

dug. 8. Near Sittingbourne, suddenly, 
Lieut. S. Lynk (1815) of his Majesty’s 
ship Pioneer. 

Sept. 14. Marianne, sister to the late 
Sir Philip Hales, the fifth and last Bart. 
of Beaksbourne, and sister to the wife of 
the late Rt. Hon. John Calcraft. She 
was the eldest dau. of Sir Thos. Pym 
Hales, the 4th Bart. by Mary, dau. and 
heiress of Gervas Haywood, esq. and 
widow of George Coussmaker, esq. 

Oct. 5. At Ashurst-park, aged 66, 
Jane, wife of Wm. Fowler Jones, esq. 

Lancaster. — Lately. Near Liver- 
pool, aged 73, John Rawden Freme, 
esq. 


LANCASHIRE. — June... Aged 52, 
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Charles Walmestiey,; esq. of Westwood 
House. He was the representative of 
the ancient Roman Catholic family of 
that name, and great-nephew to Bishop 
Charles Walmesley, who was for 40 years 
Vicar Apostolic of the Western district, 
and died in 1797. Mr. Walmesley suc- 
ceeded to his estates on the death of his 
father Richard Walmesley, esq. in 1790, 
and married in 1804, Elizabeth, only child 
of John Jeffereys, esq. of the Inner 
Temple, barrister, and granddaughter of 
John Jeffereys, esq. Town Clerk of 
Bath. By this lady he has left issue 
Wim.-Gerard Walmesley, esq. now of 
Westwood House, five other sons and 
four daughters. His eldest son, Charles, 
died unmarried in 1830. 

LericesterR.— 4ug. 27. At Leicester, 
aged 75, the widow of the Rev. Wm. 
Pares, Rector of Narborough. 

Sept. 14. Aged 51, Elizabeth, wife of 
Mr. Richard Rawson, Alderman of Lei- 
cester, 

Sept. 16. Sarah-Anne, fourth daugh- 
ter of the Rev. F. W. R. Boyer, Rector 
of Swepstone. 

Mipptrsex.—Sept. 22. At Twicken- 
ahm, the widow of Major Wilson, of 
Polmaly, Invernesshire. 

NortTHaMPTONSHIRE. — Oct. 5. The 
wife of F. Dickins, esq. of Wollaston- 
hall, Wellingborough. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Zately. At Sin- 
den-hall, 'T. Allan, esq. of Lauriston, 
banker in Edinburgh, and Proprietor of 
the Caledonian Mercury. 

OxrorbsHIReE.—Sept. 15. At Ensham, 
Charles James Swann, esq. barrister, of 
Lincoln's Inn. 

Sept. 26. Aged 22, James Fox Long- 
mire, esq. Scholar of Worcester College, 
third son of the Rev. J. M Longmire, of 
Wingfield-green, Wilts. 

SomERSET.—4ug 22. At Bath, aged 
33, Lieut. Thos. Brown Sandsbury. R.N, 

Srarrorp.— Lately. At Rolleston- 
hall, aged 22, Penelope, fifth dau. of Sir 
Oswald Mosley, Bart. 

Surro_k.—Zately. At Nova Scotia- 
house, near Ipswich, aged 65, Richard 
Hall Gower, esq. many years an officer in 
the East India Company’s service, some 
further particulars of whom are promised 
by a correspondent. 

SurreY.—Cct. 9. At Esher, aged 87, 
the widow of John Vidler, esq. first mail 
coach contractor. 

Sussex.— Sept. 7. At Brighton, aged 
62, Richard E. N. Lee, esq. of Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields and Chelsea. 

Sept. 17. At Hurst, Marcella, youngest 
dau. of late Lt.-Gen. Sir Alan Came- 
ron, K.C.B. 

Sept. 19. At Hastings, aged 47, John 
Ford, esq. late of Bath. 

Sept. 22. At Brighton, Mr. Jas. Mit- 
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chell, of Great George-st. Westminster, 
Deliverer of Votes and Printed Papers 
at the House of Commons. 

At St. Leonard’s, aged 62, the wife of 
Woodbine Parish, esq. 

Oct. 1, At Brighton, Joseph Gawen, 
esq. of Waterloo-place. 

Oct. 3. At Brighton, aged 68, Mrs. 
Catherine Hunt, sister to Sir Humphry 
Davie, of Creedy, Bart. 

Oct. 10. At Slaugham-park, aged 23, 
Francis Burton Cole, esq 

Oct. 14. Anne, wife of Rich. Weekes, 
jun. esq., of Hurstperpoint, dau. of Rich. 
Locke, esq. of Brighton. 

Warwick.—Oct. 10. At Birmingham, 
aged 48, Thomas Coulson Carpenter, esq. 
M.D., Recorder of Lyme Regis. He 
was on his way to Buxton, having suffer- 
ed much from a protracted illness. He 
cireumnavigated the globe with Captain 
Broughton, and was shipwrecked with 
that officer in the Chinese Sea. 

iuts.—dug. .. At Holden, near 
Trowbridge, the Right Hon. Anne-Car- 
teret dowager Lady Harris. She was the 
youngest dau. and coheir of Charles 
Dixon, esq.; was married to the first Lord 
Harris, the celebrated conqueror of Se- 
ringapatam, Dee. 9, 1779; and left his 
widow May 19, 1829, having had issue 
the present Lord Harris, three other sons, 
and six daughters. 

Sept. 25. At Poole, Marianne, wife 
of Robert Were, esq. 

Sept. 26. At Trowbridge, aged 50, 
Capt. Hubert Gould, late of 77th foot. 

Lately. At Lyppiatt, the wife of W. 
Waldron, esq. 3d dau. of late Rey. W. 
Willes, Archdeacon of Wells. 

Worcerster.—At Hampton, John Suf- 








field, esq. engraver in ordinary to the King. 
Aged 57, John Severn Ballard, esq. one 
? a 


of the magistrates of Worcester. 

York At Greta Bridge, 
aged 70, James Losh, esq. Recorder of 
Newcastle. He wason his circuit as one 
of the revising Barristers for examining 
the lists of voters in the North Riding. 

Cct. 2. At Swine, in his 63d year, 
Samuel Foster, esq. 

At Normanby, in Cleveland, aged 67, 
Mrs. Lambton, aunt to the Earl of Dur- 
ham. 

Oct. 3. At Woodhall, in his 58th year, 
Arthur Maister, esq. Col. of the East 
York Militia, and a Justice of the Peace 
for the same Riding. 

Oct.10. George Hutchinson, esq. of Eg- 
gleston Hall, near Barnardcastle, younger 
son of the late Timothy Hutchinson, esq. 
of that place. When out shocting, he 
was seized with apoplexy, and expired in 
about half an hour. By this melancholy 
event, ten children, some of them very 
young, are left orphans. The late Wil- 
liam Hutchinson, esq. (the deceased's 





— Sept. 23. 
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elder brother) and his lady, both died 
some years ago at Egglestone, within a 
few hours of each other. 

Oct. 13. At Sigglesthorne, in Holder- 
ness, M. T. Gibson, esq. am eminent 
friend and benefactor to the poor and 
labouring classes. 

Wates.—Lately. At Tenby, Richard 
Gower, esq. tenth son of the late Abel 
Gower, esq. of Gleinlovan, near Cardi- 
gan, and youngest brother to the late 
‘Adm. Sir Erasmus Gower. 

At Milford, aged 70, Commander Ja- 
cob James, R.N. He received bis first 
commission in 1784, and was promoted 
to the rank of Commander in consequence 
of having been First Lieut. at the battle 
off Cape St. Vincent in 1797. 
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ScoTLanD.—July 15. At Elie, Fife- 
shire, Capt. John Porteous, R.N. He 
was son of Mr. James Porteous, for 
many years master of a Royal yatcht, and 
brother to Capt. James Porteous, R.N. 
He was made Lieut. 1806, Commander 
1808; was appointed successively to the 
Gannet and Satellite brigs, in 1812; and 
was posted 1814. 

InrELanp.—At Dublin, Lady Frances, 
widow of the Rt. Hon. J. O. Vandeleur ; 
sister to the Marquis of Drogheda, the 
Countess dowager of Westmeath, &c. 
She was the fourth and youngest dau. of 
Charles Ist Marquis, by Lady Anne 
Seymour, aunt to the present Marquis of 
Hertford; was married Nov. 17, 1800, 
and left a "widow Noy. 10, 1828. 





BILL OF MOR 





TALITY, from Sept. 


25 to Oct. 22, 1833. 


Christened. or 2 and 5140150 and 60 130 
Males 1035 2 gpg | Mules Shia § , 5 and 10 67] 60 and 70 117 
Females 1052 § ~"’' | Females 683 : 10 and 20 50] 70 and 80 103 

= )20 and 30 88] 80 and 90 53 
Whereof have died stillborn and under = ds and 40 139 | 90 and 100 l 
two years old.......... saiencbckeuiseenae 140 and 50 135 








AVERAGE 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
s. d. » «& a «& 
63 Il 30 6 19 10 


PRICE OF HOPS 


Kent Bags .......0.0. ¢ 5I. Os. to TW. Os. 
GREK cccccses0 Ol. Os. to Ol Os. 
ne Ol Os. to O21 Os. 
Farnham (fine)... . 10d. Qs. to 12/. 12s 


a OF HAY AND STRAW, 


Smithfield, Hay, 3/. 


SMITHFIELD, Oct. 28. 





Be ME ccanerdiacuanoams 2s. Od. to 3s. 10d. 
4d. to 4s. 6d. 

V ~ cuecianaebevoustennan’ 3s. Od. to 4s. 6d. 

3 Rereen shesisdiueiciai scat 4s. 2d. to 4s. 6d. 
COAL 


SO oe on Se 62s. 


NDLES, 8s. iad doz. 





. to 41. Os. — Straw, 17. 8s. to ld. 12s. — Clover, 


MARKET, 
Walls Ends, from 17s. Od. to 21s. 6d. per ton. 
TALLOW, per cewt.— Town Tallow, 48s. 6d. 


PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Oct. 18. 


tye. | Beans. | Peas. 
»e &2ie dis & 
34 1)37 2|39 5 








Oct. 28, 


> per cwt. 


Farnham(seconds) O02 Qs. to Ol Os. 
Kent Pockets...,... 61. Os. to 9/ Os. 
PINE icc kncnarsnahce 1. Os. to 62 Os. 
BI co nnceeecinscnses 5l. 15s. to 9. Os. 


Oct. 26, 
4/.0s. to 51. Os. 


To sink the ae —_ of Slbs. 


Lamb. Od. to 5s. 
Head of Cu ttle ‘at leche. Oct. 28: 
Beasts.. .....0.00. 2,877 Calves 130 
Sheep & Lambs 20,090 Pigs 220 

Oct. 28, 

Other sorts from 15s. 3d. to 17s. Od. 

Yellow Russia, 48s. Od. 

Mottled, 70s. Curd, 72s. 

“an. | 9s. 6d. 


8d. 





PR ICES OF 


SH ARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Brorners, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 239.——Ellesmere and Chester, 81. 














Leeds and Liver- 








pool, 475. Grand Junction, 2425. Kennet and Avon, 27. Regent’s, 
17. Rochdale, 112. London Dock Stock, 56.—— St. Katharine’s, 67 
— West India, 95. Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 210. Grand 





Junction Water Works, 57. 
——Guardian, 28}. 
48.—Pheenix Gas, 
Land Company, 503. 











Hope, 6%. 





West Middlesex, 78. 
Chartered Gas Light, 494. 
42. —— Independent, 45. 
Reversionary Interest, 126. 











> Insurance, 1474. 
Imperial Gas, 
General United, 433. Canada 











For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From Sept. 26, to October 25, 1833, both inclusive. 




































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. i Fahrenheit’s Therm. ’ 
wm o|¥ he . Sy : sels Bc sel € 

oS|8-8| & Ee 8 ele =| § eal 5 

Sls 7 7, Ser | = Weather. || £.2)5 5 Pe lo a Weather. 
OAD S| E | oS \\alaal as a | 

| — { pe eieagy | 

Sep.| ° | ° | 9 jjin. pts. ioe: * | * ° |lin, pts, 

26 | 59 | 65 | 54 \|29, 76 cloud. & fair|| 11 | 49 | 61 | 49 |/29, 95 jdo. 

27:1 55 | 65 | 56 |} , &4 |fair }} 12} 51 | G1 | 47 || , 87 |cloudy 

98 | 57159 | 52 | 3 58 ldo.andrain || 13| 48 | 57 | 58 || } 98 ido. & fair 
29 | 56 | 64 | 55 || , 92 |do.& cloudy |} 14 | 58 | GO| 55 || , 47 rain 

30 | 57 | 62 | 49 |/30, 20 |do. do. || 15 | 49 | 56 | 44 || , 20 fair & edy. 
6.1| 47| 59 | 50 |) , 23 leldy. & fey.!! 16 | 45 | 51 | 47 || 3 21 \do. 

2147 | 64 | 54 || 5 14 fair 117) 48 | 58| 47) ; 52 do. & edy. 

3 | 48 | 56 | 52 || , 04 |cloudy 18 | 46 | GO| 49 | , 50 (cldy. & rain 

4| 54 | 60 | 50 || , 08 |fair 19} 48 | 54} 42 || , 40 fair 

5| 55 | 61 | 52'|| , 08 \do.&cldy. || 20| 46 | 52 | 51 || , 60 do. 

6 | 55 | 62 | 50 |, 08 |do. i} 21 | 47 | 60 | 54 || , 64 edy. & rain 

7149] 58] 51 || , 08 Ido. 22 | 56 | 64 | 56 , 65 fair & cldy. 

8| 51 | 64} 50 || , 00 ldo. 93 | 56| 61 | 52 || ;44\do. do. 

9| 50/59/49] , 13 cloudy 24 | 57 | 65 | 59 | , 58 do. do. 
10 | 54 | 60 | 47 | » 20 = 25 | 59 | 63 | 58 | » 44 i. 

DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From September 27, to October 26, 1833, both inclusive. 

| 
3| 4#]s.i¢ . F ; e 3 F 4 bg 

| © ae i od tS ik eS t ©) sort bee 08 5 ings 3 , 
aja }Oe og Pal sl eo Pgiesss| 8 fs |Ex Bills 
Si) se] ss (22/83/48 SS sea} . |S 5) £1000. 
g| 8 | Be | BS [oo et E. 3 P< 
gala" io° fs | sr [7 | 2 fs 

za | | | 

27|__|__'s8g_ 4| 96. 6 —_|—__ [21213229 pm.| | 45 44 pm. 
23 ‘984 4i————_|96. | 4| —|——_|___—___—_| 44. 45 pm. 
30|—— s8$ 41—_—__196 4; —_——_[243. |_____'—_| 44 46 pm. 
88 3|——|_96 43—! 29 pm. |-——| 45 44 pm. 
— 88} §}——|— 96g 3, \——|2424) 31 pm. | 45 46 pm. 
; 885 496g. § —_|/243 [3231 pm. 45 46 pm. 
y a '88$ g|——_|——963 4.243 3032 pm.|——} 45 46 pm. 
588} 4 —_|96§ 4 —_— [31 32pm..—] 45 46 pm. 

— 883 4 lo63 4/——_|_—_| | 32 pm. poems 45 46 pm. 
a ‘sg 73—_\_l96._ 6| —|—[243 [3231 pm. 45 46 pm. 
9 873 i} 3|——|—__ 241429 31 pm.|—| 45 46 pm. 
10 87 g— 954 §3\——|——_|240 [2931 pm.| | 45 46 pm. 
112074186 87g 4| 944] 949/954 4/1024! 163 [2930 pm.|——] 45 46 pm. 
12207 86 486% 74.——| 944195$ 4/1024] 16§|240 [293] pm.|——| 45 46 pm. 
14, 85g 3/865 3|——| 933/95 43/1024] 163/240 |2931 pm. 45 46 pm. 
15208 (85% 6865 4] 944| 944/95 4/1024] 163/2394)2931 pm. 46 45 pm. 
16208 [853 6863 3 944/95 4102 | 163/239 2927 pm,| 83%| 45 42 pm. 
172074864 6874 63 944| 94:/954 51024) 1632384 844) 43 39 pm. 
18§——853 3/86 3 | 94 |942 51102 | 163 2721 pm.| 833] 40 33 pm. 
19—'85z 3/864 3/——| 94/95 42/1013) 163/2374/2220pm. 37 35 pm. 
21/208 [86 4.874 6z'——! 94 195§ 511024) 163|——/23 20 pm.|——} 37 35 pm. 
22208 |86 4/862 74| 944) 944/95 31024! 163/2373/2119pm.| 84 | 36 34 pm. 
23:208 \864 487% 4 944/953 41023] 163/239 {1921 pm. 36 34 pm. 
24208 [863 4874 7 944) 9491954 $1013) 164/239 |1921 pm.— 34 35 pm. 
25.208 |86f 4875 7| 944 949/95} 41014) 164239 |1920 pm. —__ 35 34 pm. 
26 209 |864 387 3) 9431954 $102 | 163/2383/20 19 pm.| 34 36 pm, 



























































South Sea Stock, Oct. 8, 974.—17, 963.—25, 97%. 


Yew S sea / ities tt. 10, 853.—23, 85. 
New South Sea Annuities, Oct. 10, 853.—23, 85} 


J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 


late Richarpson, Goop.uck, 


J. B. NICHOLS AND 80N, 20, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 





and Co. 





